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PREFACE. w 
es S the general uſe and ſervice of | 
IFRS horſes has render'd them more 9 
worth the notice and regard of 
mankind, than any other of the 
brute creatures; ſo there has in 
moſt ages of the world, been a 
more than ordinary care taken, 
not only to model and fit them 
for their reſpective ſervices, but alſo of their breed 
and preſer vation: and we find horſes were of ſo 
great account with the ancients, that even Ariſtotle, 
Xenophon, Pliny, and others of greateſt genius among 
them, have beſtow'd ſome of their labours that way, 
being ſenſible how much a good and ſerviceable 
breed of horſes conduc'd to the benefit of the com- 
munity, both in peace and war : neither have the 
moderns been leſs induſtrious in all theſe matters, 
but have made many excellent improvements in 
Horſemanſhip : for about the time that painting, 
ſculpture, and other arts were reviv'd in {taly, the 
art of riding, and of perfecting horſes for the wars, 
and in all uſeful and genteel exerciſes, was then alſo 
cultivated, and afterwards improv'd by Frenchmen, 
who went to Rome and Naples, on purpoſe to be in- 
ſtructed therein. Though the perfection to which 
that art is now arriv'd, is by all the ableſt maſters 
A 2 through- 
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throughout Europe, juſtly aſcrib'd to the noble duke 
of Newcaſtle, who was not only himſelf an excellent 
horſeman, but the beſt judge that ever wrote upon 
the ſubject. 

But all this while it does not appear that there has 
been any proviſion made for the cure of the infirmi- 
ties and accidents to which that noble and generous 
creature is expos' d, ſuitable to what his ſervices re- 
ally deſerve; for albeit the ſame perſons who were 
the firſt improvers of horſemanſhip, were no leſs 
ſtudious of their diſeaſes, and were alſo the firſt of 
all the moderns, who ſeem to have writ profeſſedly 
of them; yet it muſt be own'd their writings are 
more like ſyſtems of old Aſtrology than as if they had 
been compos'd for the cure of horſes : neither can 
this be thought very ſtrange, if it be conſider'd that 
theſe authors had no other means of arriving at 
their ſkill, but by adding from books of phyſick and 
ſurgery, what they judg'd neceſſary to perfect the 
common and receiv'd practice of Farriers, which, in 
thoſe times, was of a very maſculine kind, and had 
been handed down through many ignorant ages, 
without any other regulation, than what had ob- 
tain d by rote and cuſtom. 

Now it is very eaſy to conceive, how thoſe who 
are uninſtructed in the principles of any particular 
art, may be miſled in what they copy and borrow 
from it ; for as they are not judges themſelves, they 
will neither be apt to make choice of the beſt au- 
thors ; nor can it be ſuppos'd, if they did, that they 
ſhould mend the matter very much, in a ſcience fo 
much complicated as that of phyſick, Sc. and which 
by the ignorance of thoſe and the preceeding times, 
was itſelf embarraſs'd with many idle and whimſical 
dreams, not to be met with, or at leaſt depended on 
by ancient writers, and which have been abſolutely 


rejected, ſince the modern diſcoveries have clear d 
|: the " to true knowledge. 
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And that this was the caſe of theſe gentlemen, 
who firſt put pen to paper on the diſeaſes of horſes, 
is evident from their unjudicious collections, for in 
them we have all the refuſe of phyſical authors; and 
moſt books that are at this day extant upon che · ſub⸗ 
ject, have been form'd upon the writings of thoſe 
perſons; ſo that the cure of horſes ſeems to be but 
very little underſtood, notwithſtanding all the care 
and pains that have been taken to perfect it. 

Solleyſell was ſo ſenſible of this, and of the bad 
cuſtoms which had obtain'd among the farriers of 
France in his time, that it put him upon a more di- 
ligent ſearch into the buſineſs, by conſulting the 
beſt authors of phyſick and ſurgery, as himſelf takes 
notice, whereby he has indeed nor only deliver'd a 
more ſafe and regular practice, than any that went 
before him, but has alſo introduc'd methods alto- 
gether new, with a great variety of medicines, which 
before had never taken place in the diſeaſes of 
horſes : but yet, for all this, he was himſelf in- 
fected with many of the errors of his predeceſſors: 
for he is ſo ſcrupulous as to fimes and ſeaſons; and 
ſo much ty'd up to cuſtom, that it even renders his 
methods very impracticable in many circumſtances, 
and as he was not rightly acquainted with the Aui- 
mal CEconomy, he has accounted for many of the 
diſeaſes, not from the true mechaniſm of the 
body of a horſe, but in a ſpeculative and abſtracted 
way ; which is ſo far from leading any one into the 
nature and cauſe of diſeaſes, that it muſt rather be- 
2 his pupils, and bring them farther into the 
dar . 

Nor are theſe the only things wherein that author 
is blameable : but if we examine into his method of 
2 it is ſo imperfect and perplex d in many pla- 

„by frequent digreſſions, that a man muſt be 
nat acquainted with the ſubject, or at more than 


ne Pains to reap any great advantage from 
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it: and as to his medicines, though many of them 
are, no doubt, extraordinary good, and very well 
adapted to their ſeveral intentions; yet it is very 
plain, he has inſerted a number of others, with long 
and tedious encomiums on their virtues and ex- 


cellencies, which, upon the ſtricteſt examination, 
has proceeded more from a fond opinion he has 


had of them, than from any real virtues in them : 
beſides, that many of them are ſo coſtly, that in the 
proceſs of ſome regular cures, they muſt exceed the 
price of any ordinary horſe. . 
Neither has he been able to obviate the objections 
which we find have been made to himſelf, for inſert- 
ing ſuch vaſt numbers of remedies; for what he al- 
ledges concerning the variety of conſtitutions, is ve- 
ry little to the purpoſe, ſuch a medicine of the fame 
intention need only be made ſtronger or weaker in 
the principal ingredients ; or if any alteration be 
neceſſary, that ought to depend upon a change or 
complication of ſymptoms ; all which ſhould be 
clearly explain'd by thoſe who deliver inſtitutions of 
cure. And as for his chymical proceſſes, we look 
upon many of them as unneceſſary implements, 
which only help to fill up his book, and fhew more 
of pomp and oſtentation than any real uſe ; eſpeci- 


ally fince there are but few of them which vary 


much from the common receiv'd forms; and if it 
was otherwiſe, they could not eaſily be comply'd 
with by any who are unacquainted with the chymiſt's 
art, or unprovided with the inſtruments that are 
proper to make them. . 

But if Solleyſell, who is deſervedly reputed the 
beſt author, was even faulty in theſe reſpects, not- 
withſtanding all the pains he had taken; what can 
we hope from thoſe of leſs learning and ability, who 
have only deliver'd things at ſecond hand ? of theſe, 
all nations have produced ſufficient ſtore, whoſe 
precepts have been as much, if not more, md 

than 
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than original authors ; but none have been ſo much 
abus'd that way as ourſelves ; for although we have 
had the reputation of improving many arts beyond 
what others have done ; and though that of horſe- 
manſhip was even brought to its greateſt perfection, 
by the noble perſon whom we have already taken 
notice of; yet we have hardly one who has treated 
of the diſeaſes of horſes in any tolerable way. Blun- 
devil, who was the firſt of any great repute among 
us, is now almoſt quite forgot. As for Markham and 
De Grey, with others of later date, they were only 
copiers from him, as himſelf was alſo a copier and 
tranſlator from the 7tahians ; and what theſe au- 
thors have with ſo much aſſurance taken from the 
common Rote, and added as their own, is, generally 


ſpeaking, the moſt inſignificant of any thing they 


have delivered ; ſo that it is no wonder, if the 
practice of thoſe be very abſurd, who tie themſelves 
up to their rules. Ny 

The want of proper helps 1s certainly a very great 
diſadvantage, not only to the Farriers, but to all 
thoſe who are intereſted in horſes ; for though they 
may practiſe with certainty enough in ſome opera- 
tions, and in many common accidents that require 
only outward applications, yet they muſt needs be 
at a great loſs in moſt diſeaſes, where the maſs of 
blood is affected ; and therefore we find in all ſuck 
caſes, their main recourſe 1s to bleeding and purg- 
ing; and whether that be proper or not, they nei- 
ther know themſelves, nor can their books inform 
them: and when a horſe gives ſigns of inward fick- 
neſs, the book (which is chiefly made up of a parcet 
of inſignificant receipts) furniſhes them with a cor- 
dial drink, compos'd of ſome ſpices, or a few herbs 
to be boil'd in ale or white-wine ; and if one drench 
or two does not make a cure, they are at a great loſs 
what to do next: having no other notion of medi- 
cines, but as if they work'd by a ſort of magick. 
A 4 That 
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That this is the common and ordinary way of 


practice among horſes, every one knows. We can- 


not however but own, there are many gentlemen, 
and alſo ſome of the ableſt Farriers, who have not 
confin'd themſelves ſo much to cuſtom, but have 


fallen upon hetter methods than thoſe generally pre- 
ſcrib'd ; 3 we find ſeveral very g remedies 


banded from one to another, which are not to be met 


with in books; but yet, as moſt are unacquainted 
with the requiſites neceſſary for the right adminiſtra- 
tion of theſe remedies, they often prove as weapons 
in unskilful hands, which may either do good or 
hurt, as they happen to be right or wrong apply'd ; 
and if there be ſome who know how to apply them 
better than others, yet while their methods are not 
communicated to the publick, and thereby render'd 
of general uſe, the art can be but little advanc'd. 
From all which reaſons, and the frequent com- 
plaints of thoſe who are the greateſt ſufferers by the 
deficiency of this art, we have been induced to pro- 
poſe this our New Guide; wherein we have not on- 
ly deliver'd an account of all the diſeaſes incident to 
horſes, with the method of cure, but alſo the Ana- 
tomy of 4 Horſe; the knowledge of which being as 
neceſſary to Farriers, as that of the human body to 
Phyſicians and Surgeons; and we are in hopes it 
will meet with the more ready reception, becauſe the 
attempts that have been made of this kind already 
by Sig. Ruin, and Mr. Snape late Farrier to King 
Charles II. have both been in ſome meaſure render'd 
fruitleſs; the firſt having writ in a language un- 
known to us, and at a time when this art was in a 
manner in its infancy; and the other having never 
publiſh'd any thing profeſſedly of diſeaſes (though 
he fully intended it) but only his volume of anato- 
my, which, beſides that it is very rarely to be met 
with, 1s alſo ſo large, and incumbred with ſo many 
things foreign to the purpoſe, as makes it, in a great 
| | meaſure, 
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meaſure, unprofitable to thoſe for whom it was na 
cipally intended. 

And therefore, that we might avoid theſe incon- 
veniencies, we have, in our anatomical part, wholly 
ſtudied the benefit of ſuch as are unacquainted with 
the ſubject, having deſcrib'd all the parts of a horſe, 
with their ſeveral uſes, in as ſhort and conciſe a man- 
ner as poſſible, and at the ſame time omitted nothing 
that is abſolutely material ; and we have not only 
rectify'd ſeveral miſtakes 1 in Mr. Snape, but have ad- 
ded many things from the modern diſcoveries, which 
are not to be met with in that author, and which 
are very neceſſary to the knowledge of diſeaſes. 
Neither need we make any apology for the hard ap- 
pellations of ſome of the muſcles, other than what 
Mr. Snape has already done, viz. That whereas moſt 
of them have the ſame uſe with thoſe of the human 
body, he therefore thought it prudent to retain the 
ſame names, believing it t would be too aſſuming in 
him to impoſe others. 

The figures of the ſeveral parts are by all own'd . 
ſo neceſſary, that we need not ſay any thing to re- 
commend them, they being conſtant helps not only 
to thoſe who are ſtrangers to the ſubject, but alſo to 
ſuch as are acquainted therewith z and though we 
are in this reſpect chiefly indebted to the induſtry of 
Mr. Snape, as he was to Ruin, for many of them, 
yet we doubt not of approbation in the choice we 
have made, as we have not any that are uſeleſs, but 
ſuch as are of moſt importance. 

As to our Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, it is partly. the re- 
ſult of ſome obſervations that were made while I at- 
tended the army, and partly of ſome that have been 
made ſince ; during which time, we have carefully 
taken notice of all thoſe things, both in books and 
in practice, that were the chief hindrances to the 
advancement of the Farrier's art; and what ſteps 
we have taken to put it upon a better footing, will 


be 
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be judged reaſonable by ſuch as have peruſed Mr. 
Fnape s book, a thoſe ſhort digreſſions, 
where he has accounted for ſome diſeaſes that were 
the leaſt known by Farriers. The ſame method Mr. 
Snape has obſerved in theſe few, we have careful 
followed throughout the whole, which although it 
may ſeem ſomewhat difficult at firſt view, to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the Animal CEconomy ; yet 
as all is founded upon the make, frame, and diſpo- 
fition of a horſe's body, and is therefore plainly 
demonſtrable to ſenſe, it will in the end be found 
more eaſy than the uſual methods, that have been 
only built upon figment and fancy. 

But, that the reader may the more readily over- 
come thoſe difficulties, we have endeavoured to de- 
ſcribe all the diſeaſes in a way that is the moſt fami- 
har and intelligible, having ranked thoſe together 
that have the neareſt dependence upon each other : 
and in fuch a manner, that the underſtanding of 
one, may lead him inſenſibly into the knowledge 
of another: a method not hitherto obſerved, or 
rightly underſtood, by any of our authors. We 
have likewiſe been more than ordinarily careful, in 
diſtinguiſhing, with reſpect to ſigns and cauſes, and 
in providing for the ſeveral accidents that may hap- 
pen, than which nothing conduces more to the cure 
and preſervation of brute creatures, who are inca- 
pable of declaring their infirmities ; and becauſe 
many of the diſeaſes of horſes have a near affinity 
with thoſe of the human body, and as the compa- 
ring the one with the other muſt needs tend very 
much to the advancement of this art, we have there- 
fore taken notice of that in many particulars, ſo far 
as the mechaniſm of a horſe may occaſion the ſame 
ſymptoms and accidents ; and wherever they differ, 
we haye endeavoured to put 1t in as clear a light as 


poſſible, and have accordingly accommodated the 
method of cure. 


And 
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And as the right adminiſtration of proper reme- 
dies is of no leſs importance, we have taken parti- 
cular care in that reſpect, having not only, in all 
caſes, inſerted ſuch as are known to be of moſt ef- 
ficacy, but alſo laid down the precautions neceſſary 
in all their ſeveral intentions; and herein we have 
ſtudied both the eaſe and profit of the practitioner, 
by freeing him of thoſe long and tedious compoſi- 
tions, wherewith moſt books ſo much abound, and 
which are chiefly made up of a number of uſeleſs 
and infignificant ingredients : but theſe things I 
have conſidered in a treatiſe apart, concerning the 

medicines proper for horſes, which is a ſupplement 
to this, and has met with the approbation of the 
beſt judges. 

As to the defects and errors we have already ta- 
ken notice of in the common and ordinary prac- 
tice; as alſo thoſe committed by the abuſe of tents, 
the application of greaſy dreſſings, and many other 
things too tedious to be inſerted here, we hope 
we need make no apology for ſo doing, ſince it ill 
appear to any one who ſhall peruſe the following 
treatiſe, that our meaning in this was not to find 
fault; but in order to their amendment. For 
where-ever we have obſerved any thing in the re- 
ceived method, or in any author, ſupported by 
experience, and agreeable to. the principles of art, 
we have been ſo far from rejecting it, that we have 
rather recommended it to the world by ſuch ex- 
planations, as we judged neceſſary to render it more 
intelligible and uſeful. 

All that I think neceſſary to perfect this ed, 
will be contained in a treatiſe which will be ſhortly 
publiſhed, containing the order and ceconomy that 
is neceſſary in the diet and exerciſe of horſes. 
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The Introduction. 
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nien, are compoſed of different parts, which 
are adapted to their ſeveral functions. The 
component parts that produce all the neceſ= 


phaticks, ligaments, cartilages, and bones, Horſes and 


other brute creatures have alſo their hair partly for a cover 
to keep them warm, and partly for ornament, as the hoofs 
anſiber to the human nails, and are a defence to their feet 3 
and it is very certain that all are made up of ſmall fi- 


bres or threads. This is ſo plainly obſervable in the faft 
parts, that it needs no manner of proof; ſince every one 
muſt have taken notice, in tearing fleſh aſunder, that it 


is compos'd of little parcels or bundles, and theſe parcels 


may again be divided into others which are leſs, and aſter- 


wards into ſingle threads, which are infinitely ſmaller than 
a hair : nature has alſo obſerv d the ſame oeconomy in the 
ſtructure of the hard parts; for when we cut out a bone 
acroſs, all the poruli, or little holes, which form the inter- 
flices of its fibres, are, in moſt parts of it, plainly percerue- 
able; and if it be cut lengthways, their directian and courſe 


is no leſs manifeſt. 3 
But of all the different ſubſtances whereof an animal 


body is compoſed, that you anatomiſts call a membrane, 
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H E bodies of all quadrupeds, as well a 


* ſary functions of life, conſiſt of membranes, 
muſcles, glands or kernels, blood veſſels, Im- 
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2 1 The Is TRO DUCTION: 


is, next to a fibre, the moſt ſimple in its ſtructure, it being 
a thin expanded ſubſtance, which has length and breadth, 
| without much thickneſs ; ſo that it ſeems only to be made up 
| 
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of ſingle threads, laid lengthways and acroſs, like a fine 
web. Mie find ſome of them pretty thick, eſpecially towards 
their origin; but others much thinner than the film of an 
egg. De whole body is wrap'd up in one of theſe, and 
every particular muſcle and bone is covered with its proper 
membrane, which preſerves it from the injuries it would be 
expos'd-to from thoſe parts which lie next it. Some parti 
are involy'd in double membranes, as the brain and pith of 
the back, &c. which are very ſoft and delicate, and could 
not be eaſily preſerved by a ſingle one. : 
But beſides their office of covering and defending all parts 
of the body, ſome of them ſerve as bags or caſes for food 
and excrements ; others are form'd into conduits, for the 
Blood and animal juices. But ſome of theſe being partly 
muſcular, and partly membranous, they may be properly 
ſaid to be of a mix'd nature, as are moſt of the muſcles, 
and many other ſubſtances throughout the body. . 
De muſcles are made up of fleſhy and tendinous fibres; 
which kind of ftructure is neceſſary to their action, they 
being the inſtruments of motion. Almoſt all muſcles are 
shy and ſoft in the middle, and for that reaſon are capable 
/ being contrafted and dilated ; for if they were otber- 
wiſe, it would be impoſſible for any creature to move: 
whereas by the figure they are of, we find them ready to 
einſiuer every inclination of the mind, without pain or 
fliffneſs, The muſcles are of different figures, ſame flat, as 
thoſe on the rim of the belly, others more round, as thoſe of 
the thighs and legs; ſome of which, towards their inſer- 
tions, terminate in @ ſtrong, nervous, ſinetuy ſubſtance, 
called @ tendon, 5 . LC: 
A ligament is more compact and firm than a tendon, 
but not altogether ſo hard as a cartilage. It is that ſub-. 
tance which ties the joints together; whereof ſome are 
round, as thoſe which we obſerve faſtened to the head of a 
bone, and the mſide of its ſocket ; others are flat, and co- 
ver the joints like fo many pieces of leather nail 'd on, to 
Reed the two bones from falling aſunder, and to preſerve 
an uniformity in their motion. 3 
A cartilage, or griſitle, which we obſerve more or leſs 
at the ends of moſt bones, is harder and leſs pliable than 
tho ligaments : theſe being of a {maoth ſurface, and _ 
| rate) 
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rately thick, are a defence to the ends of the bones, which 
are more bard and brittle ; and if they were not thus forti- 
fied, might therefore be worn and abraded by their motion. 

The bones are of the moſt hard and compact ſubſtance of 
the whole body; they are without ſenſe as are alſo the li- 
gaments and cartilages, otherwiſe they would be unfit to 
anſwer their particular functions; but, notwithſlanding 
their inſenſibility, if any of them happen to be diſeaſed, they 
may cauſe pain, and create a great deal of trouble. 
As the bones are, of all the parts which compoſe an ani- 
mal body, the moſt ſolid, the glands, or kernels ate 
reckoned among the ſofteſt ; being curious bundles of veſſels, 
which are infinitely ſmall, and laid cloſely together, in ma- 
ny circumvolutions and turnings ; from ſome of theſe are 
ſeparated excrements, and from others juices, which have 
their peculiar uſes, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 


The veins, and arteries, nerves, and l;ymphatick veſſels, 


are the conduits and pipes, through which all the liguid 
juices of the body do paſs. © The arteries are veſſels which. 
carry the blood from the heart to the extremities, and the 
veins are the channels which carry back that portion of it 
which is more than ſufficient for the nouriſhment of the par- 
ticular members. The nerves are of a compact ſubſtance, 
like ſo many tough cords, of a white colour, and' different 
fizes, ſome being pretty large, others infinitely fmall ; 
and tho” they ſeem to be ſolid and imperforate, that is 
to ſay, without any viſible bore or cavity in them, yet 
it is very certain they carry the animal ſpirits from the 
brain into all parts of the body; and are the inſlruments 
which communicate all ſenſations to the imagination, The 
Iymphatick veſſels carry a limph or pure water ſeparated 
by the Iymphatick glands, which is mixt with the blood to 
preſerve it thin and fluid, © 1 
In ſhort, all the parts of the body, whether thoſe that 
are hard, or thoſe which are denominated ſoft parts, are 
nouriſhed by blood, and their peculiar juices produced of 
blood o neither is it improbable, that the whole animal 
frame is compoſed of the ſevenl modifications of veins, ar- 
teries, nerves, and lymphatick veſſels. © | 
Theſe things being premiſed, for the benefit of ſuch as 
are ſtrangers to the ſtudy of anatomy; I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to handle the ſubjeft particularly, and take every part 
as it lies in its proper order, TEN 
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CHAP. I. 
of the parts which inveſt and cover the whole 
body. 


$. I. Of the hair, fearfikin, hide, and 22 panniale.. 


The hair, I N deſcribing the parts of a horſe, the firſt thing 
that preſents to our view, is the Hair, which may 

not improperly be called the uppermoſt cover of the 
whole body. The hair is thought to be produced of 

moiſture, from which reaſon it is thicker, and lies 

ſmoother in young horſes than in old, where there is 

leſs moiſture, as likewiſe where the skin has been woun- 

ded, it often is altogether bare, or comes on white and 

thin afterwards, The hair is both an ornament and a 

defence to all animals. That which we call his coat, is 

not only agreeable to the eye in a plump young horſe, 

but a defence from the injuries of cold and heat, and 

the accidents t which, he would be often expoſed, in 

his feeding among ſhrubs and buſhes ; and that which 

grours out to ſome length on the footlock, is a no lefs 

defence to that prominent part, when he travels on 

ſtony ways, or in froſty weather, when the roads are 

cruſted, which otherwiſe would be very much expos'd te 

wounds and bruiſes. As for the main, tail, and foretop, 

they add greatly to the beauty of a horſe, and are a ſuit- 

able decorement to a creature of ſo much fire and mettle. 

The caticula The firſt fleſhy tegument, or cover, is the Scarfskin, 
or Karfskin. and is that which riſes ſo eaſily into a bliſter, by being 
pinch'd or ſcalded; it is not endued with any tender 
ſenſation, but will bear the touch without pain; and 
whatever pain or feeling of any kind is in an animal 
4 body, is tranſmitted through it by reaſon: of its rare and 
W | - .exquiſitely fine texture. It is produced from the hide, 
1 which it involves and covers on all parts, and has from 
thence its nouriſnment. Its uſe is not only to cover the 
true ſkin, and defend it from thoſe painful ſenſations to 
which it would be expos'd, as we daily obſerve, when 
xt is fretted off; but as it reſembles a curious —_— 
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CHAP. I. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 5 
and is full of little holes or pores, it is thereby ſuited to 2 
give way to the ercrementitivus matter which continu- 
ally exhales from the body. | 
The next common covering is 'the Skin, (properly The hide. 

ſo called) or Hide, which lies immediately under the other. 
It is nouriſh'd with veins, arteries, c. and is alſo porous 
for the paſſage of ſweat, or other perſpirable matter, 
which is ſeparated from a vaſt number of little glands, 

which lie on the inſide of it; and as the ſcarfskin is a de- 
fence to the hide, ſo the hide is a defence to thoſe other 

arts which lie under it. 

Underneath the ſkin is plac'd the Fleſhy Panniele, The fleſhy 

| which is muſcular, and helps to draw the ſkin into wrin- Pa 

kles, by which means a horſe throws off the duſt, flies, or 
other things that hurt him. It is alſo nouriſhed with its 
proper veins and arteries, c. and beſides its peculiar uſes, 
it ſerves, in concert with the ſkin, to defend the body 
from external injuries, vix. by keepi ng | it warm in win- 
ter, and preventing a too great exh ation of the ſpirits 
in hot weather, 


$. II. Of the fat and common membrane of i the 


muſcles, 


Beſides theſe teguments abovemention'd, there is the The fat, 
Fat, and common membrane of the muſcles. The fat 
which lies between the fleſhy pannicle and the ſaid mem- 


brane, is diſtinguiſh'd from that which covers the caul, _ | | 
by its oilineſs, and is ſaid to be generated of the more unc- 11 
tuous particles of the blood, working through the veſſels, 8 


and detain*d there by the cloſeneſs of the ſaid pannicle. iu 
It is not one continu'd covering in horſes, as in bullocks, = 
and ſome other animals, but chiefly fills up the interſtices = 
of the muſcles externally, and is not only a defence, as 
the other teguments are, but ſerves to make a horſe look 
plump, ſmooth, and beautiful, and is probable ſome 
portion of it is drawn back into the maſs of blood, to 
preſerve it from viſcid coheſions. 1 

As to the Membrane of the Muſcles, which! is the The com- « 


| innermoſt of all the common teguments, it is faid to r 
ane of the 


take its origin from the back; and ſpreading itſelf all muſcles ] 
over the body, is knit to their proper coats by a great —_ 
number of ſmall fibres, 85 not fo cloſely as to —_ 6 

er . \ 


The Anatomy of a HORSE. CRAx. II. 


3 BK their action: it is in a horſe conſiderably thick, and ſerves 
Ta. to ſtrengthen and confirm all the muſcles in their pro- 

T per ſituation, and to be a capſula, or caſe, to defend 
| ff them from injuries, 2 1 72 


[| Ga e he e ec 
| a erg CHAP II. 
Of the lower belly, 


$, I, Of its proper invefiture and teguments, 
QA Y the Lower Belly is to be underſtood all that ca- 


vity which is below the midriff, and is encompaſſed 
by the ſhort-ribs, the point of the breaſt-bone, loins, 
haunch- bones, and ſhare-bones, and is fill'd with guts and 
other entrails. | OM 
The proper teguments of the lower belly, are the 
muſcles, and the membrane which lies under them, call'd 
the peritonæum. 
Five pair of The muſcles are of different ſhapes and figures, accord- 
muſcles be- ing to their ſeveral uſes. Theſe on the lower belly are 
e divided into five pair; the uppermoſt are called the Ob- 
lique Aſcending Muſcles, and derive their origin from 
the ſides of the breaſt- bone, the points of ſome of the 
lowermoſt ribs, where they reſemble the teeth of a ſaw ; 
The oblique from the tips of the croſs-procelles of the joinings of 
deſcending the rack-bone in the loins, and run ſloping downwards 
4 into the white line, which is only a tendinous ſubſtance, 
form'd by the endings of ſuch of thoſe muſcles as meet 
and are determined in it; and reaches from the point of 
the ſword-like griſtle of the breaſt- bone, as low as the 
ſhare bone, dividing the lower belly in the middle. 
Theſe two muſcles have their inſertion from below 
the navel downwards, to the end of that line. 
The oblique The next are the Oblique Aſcending Pair; they riſe 
aſcending from the upper part of the haunch- bone, and from the 
48 proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, and ef ſacrum; 
and taking a contrary courſe to thoſe aboye deſcrib' d, 
they are inſerted partly on the ends of the ſhort ribs, and 
partly on the white line, from the point af the breaſt- 
bone down to the gavel, Their action is different from 
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CAP. II. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 7 


the former; for as thoſe draw the lower part of the 

belly ſideways, towards the breaſt, from whence they 

ariſe, ſo theſe draw down the cheſt ſomewhat aſlant to- 

wards the loins. | 
The third pair are call'd the Rez, or Streight Muſ- The fireight 

cles; becauſe their fibres run in a ſtreight line from their **** 

origin, at the ſides of the above-mention'd griftle, and 

the ends of the baſtard ribs to the ſhare-bone, where they 

are inſerted. There are in theſe ſeveral tendinous inter- 

tices, which are the cauſe why ſome anatomiſts have 

divided them into divers muſcles, They ſhorten the 

belly, by drawing the breaſt and ſhare-bone towards each 

other, OO, 5 
The fourth pair are called the Pyramidal, from the The pyra- 

reſemblance they bear to a pyramid, being broad at bot- idzl pair. 

tom, and growing gradually narrower towards the top, 

They ſeem to be derived from the ſtreight muſcles, and 

are aſſiſting to them in contracting the belly. „ 
The laſt are the Tranſverſe or Croſs Muſcles, which The tranſ- 

have their origin from the lowermoſt baſtard ribs on werfe Pair. 

each ſide, from the tranſverſe proceſles of the joints, 

or vertebræ of the loins and haunch-bones, from whence, 

running acroſs the belly, they are inſerted in the white 

line. 

Beſides that theſe muſcles are a cover and ſupport to the 
lower belly, they have not only their particular offices, 
but act in concert with each other, and give their mutu- 
al aſſiſtance in compreſſing the guts, to the expulſion 
of their excrements. 3 

Underneath the muſcles lies the Peritonæum, which is The perito- 
the next proper tegument of the guts. It is a double 
membrane, of an oval figure, and is thought to derive its 
origin from that which involves the pith of the Joins ; its 
inſide is very ſmooth, and lined with a ſort of mucus, 
which proceeds from the guts, over which it is ſpread. 

From this membrane all the lower parts of the belly are 
furniſhed either with their common, or proper mem- 

branes, It has ligaments, whereby it helps to bind all 

the guts in their proper fituation, and preſerves them 

from being intangled by violent motions ; it alſo affords 

a ſtronger ligament to the liver, and is a great ſupport to 

a vaſt number of ſmall veſſels, which would either be 

broke, or twiſted in ſo long a courſe, were they not 

preſerved within its duplicature, | 

B 4 §. II. 
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The caul. 


Its uſe. 


| T he gullet. 
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§. II. of the caul. 


The Caul ſeems to be a proper invelopment or cq- 
yer to the guts, being in moſt anjmals ſpread all over 
them: though in a horſe it is often ſeen to lie forward 
in wrinkles, which may be occafion'd by his violent la- 
bour. It is in figure like a purſe-net, being double, and 
open at top, but knit together towards the bottom: it 
adheres to the lower part of the ſtomach, and likewiſe to 
the ſpleen, and hollow ſide of the liver. By its underſidg 
it is faſtened to that part of the gut co/on, which lies un- 
der the ſtomach lengthways, and likewiſe to the ſweet- 
bread, and beginning of the ſmall guts. 

As the caul has plenty of fat, it not only ſerves to 
keep the bottom of the ſtomach, and moſt of the guts 
moiſt, but alſo to cheriſh them with its warmth : and 
beſides this, it has likewiſe a further uſe, viz. to ſuſtain 
a vaſt number of branches of veſſels which paſs be- 


tween its membranes to the ſtomach, m"_ and guts, 
Sc. 


$. III. Of the gulle, ftomach, guts, and meſentery. 


The Gullet paſſes from the mouth to the ſtomach, 
and therefore cannot well be ſeparated in its deſcription 
from the parts of the lower belly. 

It is hollow and round, beginning at the root of the 

tongue, behind the head of the windpipe, under which 

it paſſeth, turning a little to the right, to give way to the 

great artery ; afterwards inclining to the left, it paſſes 

thro? the midriff, and is inſerted jnto the ſtomach to- 
wards its left fide, 


It conſiſts of three coats, or caſes; the outermoſt ſeems 


to come from the pleura, &c. the middlemoſt is muſcu- 


Its veſſels, 


lar and thick, conſiſting of two ranks of fleſhy fibres, aſ- 
cending and deſcending obliquely croſs one another: the 
innermoſt is membranous, with ſtreight fibres only: 
its veins communicate with thoſe on the breaſt and 
neck, as do alſo its arteries. At its beginning it has two 


large glands or kernels, which ſeparate a moiſture to 


keep its inſide glib, to facilitate the paſſage of the 
Food, E Where it is inſerted into the ſtomach, it is 


com ae 


* p 3, 
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compoſed of a pretty thick ſubſtance made up of circular 

and fleſhy fibres, whereby it contracts and dilates itſelf, 

to give way to the aliment, or ſhut up the ſtomach at 
pleaſure. This is call'd the left, or upper orifice of 

the Stomach ; and that whereby it diſcharges itſelf into 

the duodenum, its right or lower orifice, | 

The Stomach is round, and ſomewhat long, reſem- The ſto- 
bling a bagpipe, hut more capacious on the left ſide than wach. 
the right; its magnitude is, generally ſpeaking, more 
or leſs, according to the ſize of the horſe. It is alſo 
compoſed of three caſes, the outermoſt of which ſeems to 
riſe from the peritonæum; the ſecond is muſcular and 
fleſhy ; and the laſt a continuation of the innermoſt coat 
of the gullet. | | | 

It has arteries from the czliacal branch of the aorta, and Its veſſels, 
veins from the ſplenick and the gaſtricks, a vein common ; 
to its left ſide and the caul, and one common to the 
caul and the right ſide from the meſentericks ; and laſt- 
ly, the pyloria, which comes from the porta. 

It has branches from the recurrent nerves, which Its nerveg, 
being exceeding numerous, are the occaſions of its be- 

ing fo very ſuſceptible of hunger, and all other ſenſa» 

tions, 1170 CS 

The uſe of the ſtomach is to concoct and digeſt the Its uſe, 
alirhent, ſo as to render it fit for nouriſhment ; and this 

is perform'd chiefly by its muſcular motion, which is 
manifeſt from its ſtructure, and the power it has of con- 

tracting itſelf into thoſe rugæ, which we diſcover in it 

when it is empty. 

After the ſtomach come the Guts, which, according The guts, 
to Mr. Snape's computation, are in number ſix, to wit, h 
the ſmall gut, the cæcum or blind gut, the three colons, | 
and the ſtreight gut. re | 

The Small Gut (which in a man is divided into three, The ſmall 
to wit, the duodenum, jejunum, and ilion, from its ſeveral gut. 
circumvolutions) is in a horſe reckon'd to be about 26 
yards in length; and is in all its turnings faſten'd to the 
meſentery. The ſtomach empties its aliment into this 
gut, which is furniſh'd with an infinite number of 
milky veſſels, call d lacteals, that receive the finer por- 
tion of the aliment, which being convey'd by theſe little 
conduits acroſs the meſentery, to one common receptacle, 
aſcend upwards along the ſpine, through a pretty large 
: 9 — — 9 : | chanel, 


The cæcum 


or blind gut. 


The three 
golons, * 
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chanel, which is call'd the thoraick duct; and from 
thence into the veins, and is incorporated with the blood. 
The coarſer part of the food, by a periſtaltick, or vermi- 
cular motion, which is common to all the guts, falls 
downwards, and is diſcharg'd in excrement. There are 
in this gut, beſides the veſſels it has in common with 
the reſt, two ducts which open into it; the one from the 
liver, and the other from the ſweetbread ; each of which 
ſends in a juice, that contributes to the refinement of 
the aliment, &c. | | 
The next is the Blind Gut, which has but one paſſage 
for the excrements, ſo that they are forced to return 
back the fame way they went in; This gut in a horſe 
1s pretty large, and of a triangular ſhape. 3 
The Three Colons (which in men are but one con- 
tinued gut) are next the blind, gut; they are divided 


into three guts by two narrow necks of about half a yard 


in length. This gut is drawn up into many purſes or 
cells, by two ligaments, one of which runs along the 


upper fide, and another along the under fide ; which, 


with the aſſiſtance of a valve at its beginning, hinder the 
excrements, either from returning back into the ſmall 
guts, or falling too ſoon downwards, before the chyle or 
milky ſubſtance is ſufficiently prepar'd, and ſent off into 
its proper veſſels, The cæcum ſeems alſo to be inſtead of a 
valve, to hinder the aliment or chyle from falling too ſoon 
downwards into the colon; for if it was not in ſome 
meaſure obſtructed, and detained in its paſſage through 
theſe large conduits, the body could never be ſufficiently 
ſupplied with nouriſhment, The firſt of theſe colors is 
about a yard and half in length ; the ſecond about a 
yard; and that which joins to the rectum, or ſtreight 
gut, near fix yards long. | 

The Streight Gut, which goes. ſtreight downwards to 
the fundament, is not above half a yard in length; its 
coats are thicker than thoſe above deſcribed, its middle- 
moſt being very fleſby and muſeular : at its extremity 
there is a ſphincter, which dilates itſelf for the evacuation 


of the excrements, and keeps it contracted, or ſhut up, 
at all other times, 7” 2 


- * 


There is on the inſide of the whole guts, a mucus, or 
ſlimy matter, which preſerves them from being hurt, ei- 


ther by the hardneſs of the excrements, or the pungency 
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any ſharp corroſive humours; for they being, as moſt 
other membranous ſubſtances, full of branches of nerves, 
would be in perpetual pain, had not nature taken a ſpe- 
cial care of them, They have alſo ſeveral ſmall glands, 
or kernels, that ſeparate continual ſupplies of moiſture, 
though theſe are ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce to be per- 
ceiv'd even in a horſe, except about the extremity of * 
ſtreight gut. | 

The Meſentery, which, in thenext place, comes pro- The meſen · 

perly to be deſcribed, is ſo calbd from its ſituation in the un. 
middle of the guts. Its riſe is from the third rack- bone 

of the loins, and is compoſed of three membranes, the 
middlemoſt being very full of kernels or glands, which, 
when they happen to be over much dilated, obſtruct the 
paſſage of the chyle, which runs acroſs its membranes; 

and the body being thereby depriv'd of its nouriſhment, 
becomes lean and emaciate, and at 3 falls into irre- 
coverable diſeaſes. 

At its riſe, it is gathered together in a vaſt many plaits 
or folds, which being open on that part of it to which the 
guts adhere, makes them lie in thoſe circumvolutions 
and turnings, in which we always obſerve them : and 
this ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe if they were not 
tied in ſuch a manner, but let looſe, the excrements would 
either paſs too quickly through them, or elſe be wholly 
obſtructed, by reaſon they would be apt to twiſt and en- 
tangle one with another. 

In a horſe, the meſentery is uſually above a quarter of 
a yard in breadth; and beſides, in the milky veſſels, which 
are ſuſtained by it, it has abundance of lymphaticks, which 
ſerve to dilute the chyle. Its veins are branches of the Its veſiels, 
porta; and its arteries the meſeraick or meſenterick : as 
to its uſe, it is ſufficiently demonſtrable from what has 
been already ſaid concerning it, and the guts, 


TABLE I. Repreſents the guts, as they appear af- 
ter the caul is taken away, 


AAAA. Sheweth the gut colon, with all its eircumvo- 
lutions and folds, with the ſmall necks, which divide it 


into three parts; as alſa the ſpace which it takes up in 
the lower belly. 


The cæcum or blind gut. 
C. Th 
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C. The rectum or freight gut. 

D. Part of the mg, or r midriff 

E. The yard. 

4 The glands or nut. | | 
g. The; Fundament with its ſpbindter, 


g. IV. Of the ſpleen, pancreas, and Ever, with the 
porus biliarius, or gall pipe. 


The ſpleen. The Sen, or Milt, is a ſoft, ſpungy ſubſtance, of a 
black livid complexion, between an oval and a trian- 
gular ſhape, and ſomewhat flatiſn, ſituated on the left 
ide, oppoſite to the liver; it adheres both to the mid- 
riff and ſtomach : it is covered with a membrane from 
the peritonæum, which, becauſe of its ſoft, ſpungy ſub- 
ſtance, is conſiderably thick. Its veins are a branch of 
the porta : its arteries ſpring from the left cæliack branch, 
and its nerves from the left intercoſtal. It has alſo Iym- 
phatick veſſels, which glide along the caul to the recep- 
tacle of the chyle. There is no part of the body where- 
in anatomiſts have differed more, than concerning the 
uſe of the ſpleen : to paſs by a great many various opini- 
ons about it, it has been thought to give an aſperity 
and fouriſhnes to the blood which comes into it; and as 
that blood is conveyed from thence to the liver, it was 
believ'd to be in order to ingender, or to keep up a mo- 
derate ferment in it; but becauſe ſeveral animals have 
liv'd after it has been cut out, and been more brisk than 
when they had it, it is not therefore improbable, but it 
has ſome other uſe not yet known; eſpecially ſince the 

. modern diſcoveries allow of no ſuch ferment. It is 
however certain, that it ſerves to cheriſh and ſupport 
the left fide of the ſtomach, as the liver does the right, 
to further digeſtion. 

The fweet- The Sweet-bread, or Pancreas, ſo call'd becauſe it is 

bread. altogether fleſhy,. is ſituated under the back part of the 
ſtomach, and lies croſs the belly. It is a white and ſoft 
glandular ſubſtance, ſtored plentifully with ſingle ker- 

Its veſſels, nels over its ſurface, which are ſomewhat prominent, 

and of a reddiſh colour. It has its cover alſo from the 

pœritoneum. Its arteries ſpring from the cæliacal, and its 
nerves from the intercoſtals; its refluent blood is ſent inta 
the livers as that of the ſpleen: beſides, it has a paſſage 


* ly 8 1 into 
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into the firſt gut a little below the ſtomach, which is eall- 
ed the pancreatick duct, The liquor which that duct 
diſcharges, is believed, in conjunction with the gall, to 
ſweeten the chyle, to free it from all manner of i . 
rities. This liquor ſeems. chiefly to be derived from __ 
little glands which are on its outſide, there being a greet 
many little pipes detach'd from them, through all parts 
of it, to the abovementioned duct. As for the further Its uſe. 
uſes of the ſweetbread, I ſhall only take notice, that as 3 
it lies acroſs under the lower part of the ſtomach, it not 3 
only contributes to its warmth, but may help to keep it | = 
ſomewhat elevated ; by which means its muſcular 
action is not hindred, as it might probably be when full, | | 
if its weight was not ſupported. ' . 
The antients believ'd the Liver to be the cif init Phe liver. | 
ment of ſanguification; neither could they be much 
blamed for this opinion, it being agreeable to the firſt 
diſcoveries made in anatomy, 
Its ay pre ec is fleſhy, ſomewhat reſembling congealed | 
blood: it is fituated on the upper part of the lower belly, | 1 
on the right ſide, under the ſhort ribs. The liver of a 
horſe has four lobes, which graſp the ſtomach, and keep 
it warm. It is tied by three ligaments; ; the chief of —— 
is called its ſuſpenſory, and is a production of the 5 
tonæum; it is very ſtron ng and nervous, ariſing from the * 
midriff towards its right fide, and is inſerted in the thick- a 
| 


* 
«> 


eſt part thereof, where its uppermoſt cover, expanding it- 
ſelf, forms the proper tegument of the liver ; another li- 
gament fixed tolthe point of the breaſt-bone, in conjunc- 
tion with the firſt, keeps it ſuſpended in ſuch manner, 
that it can neither fall downwards nor fideways. The 
umbilical vein, by which the fetus is nouriſh'd, becomes 
its third ligament, which is very neceſſary in a horſe, 
becauſe it peſerves the liver, in galloping or leaping, from 
falling forwards, and bearing too hard upon the midriff, 
Its veins are the principal branches of the cava, or Its veſſels, _ 
hollow vein, whoſe other branches receive all the blood 
which is brought in by the porta, forming the hollow 
vein abovemention'd, by a combination of all their 
roots into one great trunk, The porta (fo called 
from its office) is form'd from the branches which 
have been already obſerv'd to come from the ſpleen, 
ſweetbread, and guts, &c, Its arteries are from * 
4 | | Jac 
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lac, and its nerves from the intercoſtals, c. Its lym- 
phatick veſſels take the ſame courſe, as thoſe of the 

ſpleen and pancreas. 8 ne 
Though a horſe has ne gall- bladder, yet he has the 
1 Porus Biliarius, or Gall Pipe, which is very large, and 
Gall pre. horſes abound with gall as much as any other creature, 
| and are frequently in danger, either when the paſſage of 
the gall is obſtructed, or when the diſcharge of it happens 
to be too profuſe ; and therefore had a horſe a gall-blad- 
der, as ſome other animals, it might be greatly expoſed 
to accidents by the violence and quickneſs of his motions : 
it is ſeparated by its proper veſſels, and convey'd directly 
into the firſt gut, about ten or twelve inches below the 
undermoſt orifice of the ſtomach, This liquor is ſepa« 
rated from the blood, which is imported to the liver 
from the ſpleen, &c. and ſerves, in conjunction with the 

pancreatick juice, for the purpoſes abovementioned. 

The liver is of great uſe, as it is a conſtant recepta- 
cle for all the blood which is return'd from the ſpleen, 
pancreas, and guts ; where it, no doubt, undergoes ſuch 
changes and alterations, by the ſeparation of the gall, as 
are neceſſary, before it goes into the heart, to fit it for 
a freſh progreſs into all parts of the body. It is moreover 
exceeding healthful to the ſtomach, as it not only che- 
riſheth it by its warmth, but alſo keeps it ſteady, and 
preſerves it from any counter action, that might mar its 

muſcular motion, and hinder digeſtion, 
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$. V. Of the kidneys, urtters, and bladder. 


The kid- The Kidneys are ſeated in the loins, behind the fto- 

EY mach and guts; the right under the liver, and the left 
under the ſpleen, They are ſeldom alike : in a horſe, 
that on the right fide is ſomewhat triangular ; and the 

other is oval and much broader below than at top. 

Their veſſ= They are nouriſhed by their own proper veſſels, which 

els. are call'd the emulgents ; the artery ſpringing directly 
from the aor/a, and the vein having as near a communi- 
cation with the cava their nerves ſpring from the ſame 
branch of the intercoſtal, that goes to the ſtomach, and 
that is the reaſon why the leaſt diſorder in the kidneys, 
ureters, or bladder, cauſes ſuch ſudden ſickneſs, 


The 
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The ſubſtance of the kidneys is chiefly glandular, hav- 
ing on the outſide a vaſt number of little kernels, which 
ſeparate the ſtale from the blood, and from them proceed 
an equal number of little pipes or conduits, which run 
from the circumference towards the center, like the ſpokes 
of a wheel : by theſe the urine is conveyed into other 
glands, which are called the carunculæ papullares, from 
the reſemblance they bear to teats, which, in a horſe, 
are as big as ſmall field beans ; and when it has undergone 
a further change in theſe glands, it is emptied into a ca- 
vity called the pelvis, or baſon, which is in the center of 
each kidney, This being a membranous ſubſtance, is no 
other than an expanſion of the ureters, which are two 
canulas, or pipes, from which the urine paſſes from their 
reſpective kidneys to the bladder. 
neys, but in form of the letter /, they enter into the back 
and lower part of the bladder, where paſſing about an 
inch between its membranes, to prevent the return of 
the urine back the ſame way, they are inſerted near its 
ſphincter, or neck. 
The Bladder is ſeated in the lower part of the belly, 
within that circumference which is made by the loins, 
hip-bones, and ſhare-bone, It is of an irregulat ſhape, 
ſomewhat reſembling a pear, compoſed, as the ſtomach 
and guts, of a treble coat or ſkin, the outermoſt from 
the peritoneum, the middlemoſt muſcular, the inner- 
moſt very thin, and of an exquiſite ſenſe ; having nerves 
both from the intercoſtals, and the vertebrae of the 
loins. Its veins and arteries are branches of the hypo- 
gaſtricxs. The bladder is perforated, or bored, not only 
where the ureters enter into it, but alſo in its neck, to 
give paſſage to the urine which runs along the urethra, 
or piſs-pipe, in order to its diſcharge out of the body. 
Its neck is compos'd of muſcular and fleſhy fibres, which 
form a ſphincter muſcle, ſuch as has been deſcrib'd 
belonging to the fundament, which opens and ſhuts at 
pleaſure, | 


As for the Capſule Atrabiliares, which ſome perſons The capſule 
atrabiliares, 
or deputy- 
kidneys. 


have call'd Deputy-kidneys, becauſe they are ſituated near 
the true kidneys, and ſomewhat reſemble them, I ſhall 
not ſpend the reader's time about them, ſince anatomiſts 
have not as yet clearly determin'd their uſe; unleſs _ 

| they 


The Ureters keep not a ſtreight courſe from the kid- The ureters 


15 


. 


* 


The blade 
der. 


The Anatomy of a HORSE. Char. II. 
they may have been of ſome benefit to the fœtus during 
the time of geſtation, being then larger than the kidneys, 
but rather diminiſh after birth 
$. VI. Of the paris of generation in a horſe 


and mare. 


The yard. . The Yard being the moſt external of all the parts ad- 
miniſtring to generation, I ſhall therefore begin with 
it, Its outer cover, or ſheath, is nothing elſe but a pro- 
duQion of the ſcarfskin, hide, and fleſhy pannicle, which 
are tied by an appendage called the frænum, or bridle, 
which runs along the under fide; in a narrow flip, almoſt 


1 to the root of the yard; ſo that the ſheath folds back 

W in ſeveral wrinkles, and gives full liberty to the yard, as 
4 often as it is extended and drawn. | 

Tts fub- The internal Subſtance of the yard conſiſts of two 


: jk ance. nervous bodies, which, as in man, make up the greateſt 
2 part of its bulk. Theſe two bodies are very ſpungy and 
8 open in a horſe; and, when dried, are extremely light ; 
but in a bullock, and ſome other animals, they are more 
compact and ſolid. They are compoſed of a vaſt many 
branches of veins, arteries, and nerves, which are 
variouſly interwoven one with another. On the under- 
fide, between theſe two cavernous bodies, runs the 

x urethra, or piſs- pipe, from the ſphincter of the bladder, 

1 to the extremity of the glands or nut, which affords a 

. paſſage both for the urine and ſeed. 

The glands is an appendage to the yard; it is of 
a round figure, but very thin, in proportion to what it 
is in man; it is not ſo cavernous as the yard, but of a 
quicker ſenſe, being the chief ſeat of pleaſure in co- 
pulation, 

Its muſcles. The yard has two Muſcles on each ſide towards its 
root : the firſt -pair ſpring from the external proofs or 
knob of the hip-bone, and hold the yard in erection; 
the other two riſe from the fundament, and are called 
the dilaters, becauſe they ſerve to open and widen it for 

| the freer paſſage of the ſeed and urine. Its veins and ar- 

us veſſelt. teries ſpring from the hypogaſtricks, and its nerves from 

| the lower vertebral. 

The ftones* Next to the yard, the Tz/tes, or Stones, properly take 

place, becauſe in them the ſeed is prepared: they are 

; | two 
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two glandular bodies of an oval figure, ſituated under 
the root of the yard, hanging in a /crotum, or bag; 


which is no other than a production or continuation of 


the ſheath above deſcribed. The ſtones have each a 
branch from the aorta, or great artery, which brings 
the blood directly from therice, not only for their 
nouriſhment, but for ſeed. | | 


Their veins are branches of the cava, ſome of which Their yec- 


open into the great trunk thereof, very near the emul- ſels. 


gents, but not in the emulgents, as in men. Theſe are 
called the præparatoria, or preparing veſſels, from which 
the upperſide of the ſtones are curiouſly claſped and 
twined, like the tendrils of vines; and growing nar- 
rower, and uniting more together as they advance to- 
wards the belly, they are denominated by ſeveral names, 
as the pyramidal body, and plexus pampiniformis, &c. 
On the backſide of each ſtone there is a Jongiſh body 
ſomewhat white and round, call'd the paraſtatæ or epi- 
didimæ; from each of theſe runs a pretty large veſſel, 
which empties itſelf into the ſeed-bladder, ſituated on each 
fide the root of the yard, and on the inſide of the ſhare z 


theſe are called the deſerentia, or the veſſels which carry 


back the ſeed ; both the deferentia and the blood-veſlels, 
above deſcribed, are incloſed in a capſula orſheath, which 
is a production of the peritoneum, proceeding from the 
lower belly on each fide, which not only ſerves for this 
uſe, but forms the outermoſt cover of the ſtones, and 
is that which anatomiſts call the tunica vaginalis, 


' Each ſtone has a cremaſter or ſuſpenſory muſcle, to Theix — 


draw them up in time of copulation, which ariſing from cles. 


the ligament of the ſhare-bone, expands itſelf all round 
the inſide of the tunica vaginalis ; and, according to Mr. 
Snape, forms their ſecond coat. Beſides theſe, the tones 
have an innermoſt coat or cover, which is thick and 
nervous, and not only contributes to their warmth, but 
is a great defence to their true ſubſtance, which conſiſts 
of a very fine clue of veſſels, made up of veins, arteries, 
and nerves, and form'd out of thoſe above deſcrib'd ; fo 
that the liquor paſſing through ſo many circumvolutions 
and turnings, in veſlels which are infinitely ſmall, it 
is thereby ſo often ſtrained and refined, till it becomes 
fit to enter into the paraſtatæ; where probably under- 
OT re e going 
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The parts of 


4 mare. 


ly form'd into ſeed. 


There are ſeveral glandular bodies ſituated at the root 
of the yard, immediately before the ſeed-bladders, and 
are therefore called Proftrates. Theſe ſeparate a clear 


ſlimy matter, whici being forced out in time of copu- 


lation, no doubt preſerves the urinary paſſage from the 


pungency of the more ſpirituous parts of the ſeed; and 
may at other times, in conjunction with the mucus which 


1s in that paſſage, defend it from the heat and {harpneſs of 
urine, ſand, or other gritty matter ſent into it from the 


bladder. 


Having given this ſhort account of the genitals of a 
horſe, we come in the next place to thoſe of a mare, 


which differ from the other, not only as they are all con- 
tained within the cavity of the belly, but likewiſe as to 
their Azure and uſe. 

A mare has two feſtes or ſtones, as well as the horſe, 
which lie backwards on each fide under the loins; and 
theſe are nouriſhed with arteries which ſpring from the 


aorta, and are more in number than thoſe of a horſe. 


The abovementioned author mentions but one vein from 


The owvarta. 


Wherein 
they differ 
from the 
ſtones of a 


horſe. 


The womb. 


Its horns 
and tubes, 


the cava; which is contrary to his own figure of 4 


mare's genitals, where there are ſeveral ; but this hz 


ſeems to have borrowed from the anatomy of a woman, 
having probably never examin'd thoſe parts of a mare 


-with that induſtry the author has done, from whom he 


has taken this figure, 
The Stones of a mare are not as thofe of the horſe, 
oval and round, but flat like a garden- bean: They have 


their common and proper teguments, and in their inner 


ſubſtance ſeveral ovaria or egg beds, which are recep- 
tacles for the male-ſeed. 

Somewhat forward, and below theſe ovarza, is ſeated 
the Womb or matrix, between the neck of the bladder 
and the ſtreight gut, where it is firmly tied in its place 
by two pair of ligaments ; it is differently ſhaped from 
that of a woman, being divided by its cornua or horns, 
whoſe hollow round inſertion ſeems to compoſe its 
fundus or bottom. Out of theſe horns, ariſe the tubæ 
or trumpets, ſo call'd by Fallopius, At their exit they 


are very ſmall, but in their progreſs grow wider and 


ſomewhat contorted. Towards their extremity they are 
again 
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going ſome further degrees of refinement, it is compleat- 
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again contracted into a ſmall orifice or mouth, with 
a jagged membrane all round their circumferefice, not 
unlike the husk of a roſe. The uſe of theſe tubes, is to 
convey the ſeed from the womb to the ovaria, where the 
impregnation firſt begins; and alſo to afford it a paſſage 
back again to the ſame place. +, _ LEO 

The Subſtance of the womb is fleſhy, incloſed within. 13 ;,. 
two membranes, which are nervous and ſenſible : it has ſtance. 
a great number of blood-veſſels from the hypogaſtricks, 
which, after conception, inlarge it like a ſponge, and 
fill it with, blood, not only that it may become a pro- 
per bed for the fetus to lie in, but alſo to ſupply it with 
ſufficient nouriſhment, , | 

The vagina or ſheath, is an appendage to the womb, 
being only a production of its membranes ; it is that 
which forms the long paſſage reaching, from the pudenda 
or privities. On its inſide are ſeveral rugæ and carun- 
cles; the uſe of which are to ſtimulate the horſe to a 
vigorous diſcharge of his ſeed. Beſides theſe, there are 
the nymphe juſt within the libia, and the clitoris more 
backward, which not only ſerve to the ſame purpoſe, 
but to augment the pleaſures of the mare; the clitoris 
being a ſpongy body, anſwering to the glands or extre- 
mity of the horſe's yard, and endued with the ſame 
ſenſation. The inſide of that paſſage has a thin mucus 
from its glands, which is not only a defence to it, but 
likewiſe ſerves to facilitate the paſſage of the horſe's yard; 
which being an extreme ſenſible part, would otherwiſe be 
hurt by its unevenneſs. About an inch within the lips, 
on the upperſide, there is a ſmall paſſage by which the 
urine is diſcharged from the bladder into the extremity of 
the ſheath : and as the bladder has its ſphincter to ſhut 
up its neck when the urine is drained from it, ſo the 
nymphæ do the ſame office in the vagina and when they 
are contracted, or rather cloſed together, from the fiſſure, 
or chink, they are alſo of further uſe to prevent flies, 
dirt, or any extraneous matter from getting within it. 

The Udder is another part peculiar to the mare, being 
that from whence the foal receives its firſt nouriſhment 
after its birth. Its ſubſtance is partly fat, and partly 
glandular: by its glands the milk is ſeparated from the 
blood, which is brought into it by the hypogaſtrick arte- 
ries, and carried along in little pipes to two glands, 
C 2 which 


The ſheathy 
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which are pretty large, ſeated at the root of each pap, 
where undergoing its laſt refinement, it is diſcharged firſt 
into its proper veſicles, and then into the rape which 
convey it to the foal. | 

Though the udder of a mare ſeems to be one undivi- 
ded ſubſtance, yet, as in all other animals, it is truly 
ſeparated ; the veſſels of one pap having no immediate 
communication with the veſſels of the other. So that if 
a mare ſhould have one ſide of her udder hurt, the foal 
may ſtill be nouriſhed by the other, 

It may, perhaps, be expected that I ſhould put an n end 
to this chapter, by giving ſome account of conception, 
and the manner of the foal's being nouriſhed in the 

+ womb; and likewiſe that I ſhould take ſome notice of 
the male-ſeed, which by moſt modern anatomiſts is be- 
leved tobe fall of animalcula, or little-moving creatures, 
which, they fay, by the help of a microſcope, may be 
plainly difcerned in that liquor. But as theſe things would 
not only be too tedious, but of more curioſity than uſe to 
the farrier, for whoſe ſervice this is principally intended: 

and as anatomiſts differ amongſt themſelves in many cir- 
cumſtances concerning them; and moreover as it would, 
beſides a bare knowledge of the ſtructure of the parts, re- 
quire in the reader a competent {kill in natural know- 
ledge, to underſtand thoſe diſputes fully: I fhall not 
therefore detain him about them, but proceed to a de- 
ſcription of the middle venter or cheſt, being that which 
* comes next under conſideration, 


TAB L = - I. Repreſents this ſtomach, and ſeveral 
other parts contained in the lower belly. 


Fig. 1. Sheweth the flomack taken from the body. 


A. The gullet. 

B. The upper orifice of the ſtomach. 

CC. Two nerves diſperſed through. the upper part of = 

 flomach. 

D. ſhe pylorus, or lewer orifice of the flomach, 

E. Its entrance into the ſmall gut. | 

F. The entrance of the porus biliarius, or gall. paſſer 
into the beginning of the ſmall gut. 

G. The entrance of the Narren. duc into . 7 ame 
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cur. 1. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 
H. Part of the firſt gut. 


branches of the blood-veſſels upon it. 

KK. The outermoſt coat 0 + the flomach turn'd back. 

L. Its middle coat, with the 2 of the nerves 
upon it, 


MMM. The gaftrick veſſels 2 into the bottom of 
the flomach. 


Figs. 2. Sheweth the ſtomach turned inſide « out. 


A. The left orifice, or mouth of the flomach. 
B. The right or lower orifice. 


C. The wrinkle and folds of its muſeular coat. 


Ng. 3. Shews the hollow ſide of the liver. 


AAA A. Its four lobes. 

BB. The vena porta, with its egreſs out of the Jollow 
fide of the liver, together with a nerve f the Em” 
pair creeping over it. 

C. The trunk of the vena cava, or hollow vein. 

= T he porus biliarius or gall-paſſage, 

E. A branch of the cæliac artery. 


Fig. 4. Repreſents the ſpleen, with its veſſels. 


2 The concave, or hollow ſide of the * 
The ſplenick vein. 
Cc The ſblenick artery. 


Fig. 5. Shews the pancreas, or ſweetbread, freed from 
its membrane and part of its ſubſtance, the better to 
ſhew the courſe of its veſſels. 


AAA. The body of the pancreas diſſected. 

BB. The pancreatick 4u4?. 

C. The orifice of the ſaid paſſage into the firft gut. 
D. An artery which is diſperſed through its ſubſtance, 
E. A vein which accompanies the ſaid artery, 

F. A branch of the intercoftal nerves. 


Fig. 6. Shews the kidneys, ureters, ad bladder, with 
the parts of generation in a horſe, 
A. The deſcending trunk of the hollow vein, 


The ae cendin trunk of the great artery. 
v. ſcending of E; c& 


I. The outfide of the ee with the ramifications or 
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CC, The emulgent veins arif ing out of the hollow dein. 
DD. The ne, anvertes ' Joringing oo. 4 & eat 


arten. 5 
EE. The kidne . 1 . . 5 5 
FF. The eee 5. . 


- GG. The ureters. 
H. The bladder. 


I. Its inſide. N 

K. Its neck, where it open into the urethra or Mpc, 

L. The cavernous body of the yard. 

M. The urethra or pi pipe. 

NNNN. The feed-preparing veins commonly fo called. 

OO. The preparing arteries. . 

PP. The pyramidal bodies, or corpora varicoſa. 
70e right teſticle, with its annermeſt coat, 

R. The left diveſted of its coats. 

S. The epididimis A the /eft tefticle, 

TT. The different veſſels, 

UU. The /eed-bladders. 

XX. The proſtrates. 


"il 


Fir, 7. Shews the womb of a mare, with its horns and 
tubes, c. 


AA. The bottom of the womb. 

BB. The vagina or ſheath. 

C. The ſheath cut open to ſhew the RT OY 
DD. The cornua or borns of the womb. 

EE. The tubæ or trumpets, - 

EE. Their fimbria ar jagged orifices, 

G, The avaria or ones of a mare. 

HH. The broad ligaments. 

I. The bladder. 

K. Its inſertion into the ſheath near its roles 


L. The outward orifice 8 the ſheath, 


Fig. 8. | Repreſetits one of the ovaria or teſticles 
taken off, and cut through the middle, to ſhew the 
eggs more plain, 


C HAP. III. The OO of a HORSE. A | 


CO ons q 
ae 
Of the middle venter, or cheſt 


I. Of its proper containing parts. 
Y the Cheſt, is to be underſtood all that cavity The cheft. 
which is circumſcribed above by the collar- bones, 
and below 'by the midriff ; before by the breafſt-bone, 
behind and on bath ſides by the back-bone and ribs. 

Its containing parts are the muſcles, the bones, the Its contain« 
pleura and mediaſtinum. F 

The firſt thing that appears after the common tegu- 
ments are remov'd, being the muſcles, I ſhall therefore 
begin with them, and at the ſame time only take notice 
of the intercoſtal, leaving the reſt to another opportu- 
nity. 

The Intercoſtals cottipoſe all the geh that we obſerve The inter- 
to fill up all the ſpaces between the ribs: they are in 1 . 
number, ſixty- four, to wit, thirty-two on each fide; * 
and are diſtinguiſh'd by the external and inter nal, or the 
uppermoſt and lowermoſt. 

The external take their riſe from the lower part of 
the upper ribs, and end in the upper part of the lower; 
and the internal, from the upper part of the lower ribs, 
ending in the lower part of the upper : by which means 
they not only differ in their origins and inſertions, but 
alſo in the courſe of their fibres, which run directly acroſs 
one another in the form of the letter X; ſo that their 
action is alſo contrary : the external extending the cheſt, 
by raiſing the ribs, and drawing them backwards, help 
to make room for the air in inſpiration, or taking in 
the breath; whereas the internal contract the breaſt, by 
drawing the ribs downwards towards the breaſt-bone, 
for expiration or expulſion of the air. 

Next the muſcles, on the inſide of the ribs, we obſerve. The lara. 
the Pleura, which is thought to be the ſeat of the pleuriſy - | 
in men, but is very ſeldom ſeen to be much affected in =» : 
horſes, It is a double membrane, which ſpring 2 a*Y 
the inſide of. * ſpine; e is belle y d by ſome to 2 * 

4 its ; 
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CC. The emulgent Veins arif ing out of the hollow vein. 
DD. The wo: e ee 9 atk grea 
ter. | 
EE. The kidneys. 
FF. The 8 . 
- GG. The ureters. 
H. The bladder, 
I. Its infide. N 
K. Its neck, where it opens into the 1 or pipipe 
L. The cavernous body of the ard. 
M. The urethra or pi pipe. 
NNNN. The feed-preparing veins commonly /o called. 
OO. The preparing arteries, | 
PP. The pyramidal bodies, or corpora varicoſa, 
. The right teſticle, with its inner maſt coat. 
R. The left diveſted of its coats. _ 
S. The epididimis / the left tefticle, 
TT. The different veſſels, | 
UU. The /eed-bladders. 
XX. The proſtrates. 


Fir, 7. Shews the womb of a mare, with its horns and 
tubes, &c, 


AA. The bottom of the womb. 
BB. The vagina or ſheath. 
C. The ſheath cut open to few the clitoris 
DD. The cornua or horns of the womb. 
EE. The tubæ or trumpets, 
FF. Their fimbria or jagged orifices. 
GG. The avaria or /tones of a mare. 
HH. The broad ligaments.” 
I. The bladder. 
K. Its inſertion into the ſheath near its 5 
L. The outward orifice 5 the heath. 


Fre. 8 «Repreſents one of the ovaria or teſticles 
228 off, and cut through the middle, to ſhew the 
ee more plain. 
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HAP. F 8 
NT the middle venter, or bet 


I. Of 15 ; proper containing parts. 
* 8 Cheſt, is to be underſtood all that cavity The cheſt. 
which is circumſcribed above by the collar- bones, 
and below by the midriff; before by the breaft- bone, 
behind and on bath ſides by the back-bone and ribs.' 

Its containing parts are the muſcles, the bones, the Its contain 
pleura and mediaſtinum. By yrs 

The firſt thing that appears after the common tegu- 
ments are remov'd, being the muſcles, I ſhall therefore 
begin with them, and at the fame time only take notice 
of the incercoltals, leaving the reſt to another opportu- 
nity. 

The Intercoſtals compoſe all the fleſh that we obſerve The inter- 
to fill up all the ſpaces between the ribs : they are in — . 
number, ſixty- four, to wit, thirty-two on each fide ; ** 
and are diſtinguiſh'd by the external and internal, or the 
uppermoſt and lowermoſt. 

The external take their riſe from the lower part of 
the upper ribs, and end in the upper part of the lower ; 

and the internal, from the upper part of the lower ribs, 
ending in the lower: part of the upper : by which means 
they not only differ in their origins and inſertions, but 
alſo in the courſe of their fibres, which run directly acroſs 
one another in the form of the letter X; ſo that their 
action is alfo contrary : the external extending the cheſt, 
by raiſing the ribs, and drawing them backwards, help 
to make 1 room for the air in inſpiration, or taking in 
the breath; whereas the internal contract the breaſt, by 
drawing the ribs downwards towards the breaſt-bone, 
for expiration or expulſion of the air. 

Next the'muſcles, on the inſide of the ribs, we ble vs The phare, 'Y 
the Pleura, which is thought to be the ſeat of the pleuriſ WW 
in men, but is very ſeldom ſeen to be much affected 8 5 
horſes. It is a double membrane, which ſprings Won SM 
the inſide of the ſpine ; and is believ'd by fome to ts e 
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Its veſſels. 


Its yley 
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its origin ſrom the coats of the nerves. It is perforated 
in ſeveral places for the ingreſs and regreſs of the veſſels, 
which go from the heart to the head, and the veins 
which return from thence ; as alſo for ſuch as go down- 
wards to the lower belly and extremities, and thoſe which 
return from thence to the heart. 3 

Its veins are from the wena fine pari, and upper in- 
tercoſtals; its arteries from the upper intercoſtal, end its 
nerves from between the vertebræ of the back. 

As the peritonæum furniſhes proper eee ſor all 
the viſcera in the lower belly, fo this per forms the ſame 
office to all the parts contain'd in the cheſt, which it 
involves on all ſides, It is likewiſe a deſence to the in- 


tercoſtal veſſels, which run between its membranes, 


preſerving them from being grated and hurt by the ribs. 


The dia- 
Phra ma or 
niidriſt. 


The Diaphragma or Midriff, which divides the cheſt 
from the lower belly, comes next in order. It is a thin 
ſubſtance, but muſcular and fleſhy, ariſing, according 
to ſome, from its circumference; and according to 
others, from the fleſhy productions, which ſpring from 


the vertebræ of the =_ Its middle is nervous, and its 


Its veſſels. 


Its uſe. 


two ſides fleſhy. The direction of its fibres are from its 


back and innermoſt part of nervous body, branching out 


on each fide to its circumference towards the ribs, It 
has ſeveral perforations, or paſſages for the nerves and 
large blood-veſſels, which retain to and from the lower 
belly; as alſo a large one for the gullet. 

It has veins from the trunk of the cava, with ſome 
twigs from the vena adipoſa. Its arteries are from the 
aqrta : its proper nerves are two, preceeding from the 
ſpinal marrow at the third or fourth; joinings of the rack- 
bones of the neck, being in their courſe ſuſtain'd by the 
mediaſtinnm. Theſe nerves enter in at its center, and 
diſperſe themſclves through its whole ſubſtance, _ 

Its chief uſe is in reſpiration, and is the principle muſ- 


cle that aſſiſts in that action, dilating and contracting 


itſelf as the ribs are dilated and contracted. It is alſo 
uſeful in aſſiſting the periſtaltick motion of the guts, 
whereby the chyle is forwarded into its veſſels, and the 
excrements to a diſcharge. It is moreover uſeful to di- 
vide the lower belly from the cheſt, as has been obſerved. 

As the diaphragm, divides the Jower belly from the 


cheſt, ſo the Mediaftinum divides the cba in the WI 
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It is a double membrane ariſing from the pleura or rib- 
coat, where, beginning at the breaſt-bone, it holds a 
direct courſe towards the back. (Near the back and the 
breaſt this membrane js united for a little way; but in 
the middle it is ſeparated ſo wide in men, as to contain. 
the heart and its pericardiam or bags; but in a horſe 
ſeems undivided, or at leaſt fo cloſe, as not eaſily to be 
ſeparated) it is like the pleura, from whence it proceeds, 
very ſmooth on its outſide towards the lungs, but ſome- 
what rough towards the heart, by reaſon the pericardi- 
um adheres to it by ſeveral ſmall membranous filaments. 

It has veins from the phrenica, or midriff- vein, and Its veſfels. 
from the vena ſine pari; it has alſo one from the ſub- 
clgvian, which is proper to it, called the media/ting, Its 
arteries ſpring from the pbrenica, and its nerves are de- 
tach'd from that pair, which deſcend by it to the 
midriff, 

Beſides its uſe in dividing the breaſt, it preſerves the Its uſe, 
heart from being hurt in its motion by the bony ſides of 
the cheſt, It is further uſeful to ſuſtain the veſſels which 
take their courſe through it; and by its being knit to 
the midriff, preſerves that muſcle from being drawn too 
much downwards by the weight of the liver, WOW ſuf- 
penſory ligament | is fixed to it. 


§ II. Of the heart and pericardium, Cc, 


The pericardium i is that bag in which the heart is in- n. | 
cloſed, as in a purſe, It riſes. from the baſis, or upper . * 
part of the heart, from the outer coats of the great veſ- pu pork of the 
ſels, which ſpring originally from the pleura. It is of heart. 

a middle ſubſtance, neither very hard, ſo as to hurt the 

lungs, nor yet ſo ſoft as to be itſelf eaſily injur'd by the 

motion of the heart, It is perforated in five places, 1 

namely, on the right fide, for the aſcending trunk of the } q 
| 
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cava, which coming from the liver, enters the right ven- 
tricle, and by the ſubclavian vein, which deſcends by the 
channel-bones into the ſame ventricle ; and thircly, by 
the pulmonary artery, which goes out of the rigbt ven- 
tricle into the lungs: on its left fide it is perforated for 
a paſſage to the pulmonary vein, which comes from the 
lungs, and enters the left ventricle : and, laftly, for the 
Rr * that paſſes out of the ſaid ventricle, | 


Its 


l 
4 
| 
3 
74 
1 
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Its veflels. 


Its uſe. 


The heart. 


Its ſub- 
ſtance. 
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Its veins are from the phrenick and auxiliaries; its 
arteries are ſo ſmall, that they are not very di ſcernable; ; 
its herves come from the parvagum.. 

The uſe of this purſe or bag, is to cover FOR _ 
and be a defence to it, to contain a moiſture not on! 
keep it glib and eaſy in its motion, but alſo cool. There 
are various opinions concerning this liquor of the peri- 
curdium, and from whence it is derived; but I ſhall not 
give the reader any trouble by reciting them, but haſten 
to the heart itſelf. 

The Heart is the principle fountain which ſends blood 
and nouriſhment into all parts of the body, and is wond- 
erfully ſuited in every reſpect for that purpoſe. 

It is ſituated in the midſt of the cheſt, where it is en- 
compaſted by the lobes of the lungs, having its point 
inclining to the left fide. It is in ſhape not very different 


from what it is in moſt other animals, only in a horſe it 
does not grow gradually narrow towards its point, nor 


is it near ſo large as in a bullock and ſome others, nor 
ſo broad in proportion at its baſis or root. | 
Its Subſtance is fleſhy and very ſolid, that it may the 
better endure the perpetuity of motion, and expel the 
blood with more force to all parts of the body. It is for 
that purpoſe compoſed of muſcular and fleſhy fibres, 
which, towards the top, take their direction {piraily, 
like the contortion of a ſnail's ſhell, 


It is ſaid to have a twofold motion, which by anato- 


miſts is called ſyſtole and diaſtole; or, in other words, its 


contraction, when its top is drawn towards its baſis or 
bottom, for the expullion of the blood into the arteries; 


and its dilation, when it is fill'd with blood from the 


veins. As often as we feel the pulſe beat, ſo often is the 


heart contracted; it being the contraction or ſyſtole of 


the heart, which communicates that vibration or pulſa- 


tion to all the arteries. 

The heart, beſides its pericardium above deſcrib'd, 
hath two e one that covers all its ie 
which it derives from the outer coat of the great artery, 
and another which lines it through all its inſide, which 
proceeds from the inner coat of the ſaid veſſel. It is 
ſtored with fat towards its bottom, which keeps it moiſt 


and glib, as the water in the pericardium does the. reſt 
A. Its ſubſtance, | 


. 


Beſides 


Beſides the large veſſels which empty themſelves into it, Its veſſels. 
and thoſe which are conſtantly fed by it, it has a vein , 
and two arteries, which are proper to it, and by which 
its ſubſtance is chiefly nouriſh'd, Theſe being wove all 
round like a garland, are therefore call'd coronarie. It 
has alſo many ſmall branches of nerves, which have 
a great ſhare in its continual motion; they ſpring from 
the eighth pair, and ſend forth other {mall bann to 

the pericardium. 165 

Within the heart there are 1 Ventricles or caverns, Ts 
divided into a right and left, by a fleſhy partition. The cs. 
Tight of theſe ventricles is much the wideſt, but not quite . 
ſo long as the left, neither is it of ſo compact a ſubſtance, 
or of ſo great ſtrength, the /eptum, or wall, being pecu- 
liar to the left. The reaſon of this difference ſeems to 
be, becauſe the right ventricle ſends the blood only into 
the lungs by the pulmonary artery: whereas the left de- 5 
taches it into all parts of the bady. The inſide of theſe 1 9 
ventricles is very curiouſly = up, and interlin d 1 
with ſeveral fleſhy pillars, ſomewhat reſembling the k 
ſmall gothic columns. The uſe of which ſeems to be 
chiefly for the better communication of the blood and 
chyle, being, in every contraction, wum thro them 
as thro?. a ſieve. 

The large veſſels, which we have lenz obſety'd to The valves 
retain to the heart, and likewiſe: thoſe by which it is of the A 
conſtantly emptied, have each of them valves, for the 
better performance of their ſeveral functions; to wit, 
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: the vena cava, which enters into the right ventricle, has 

three, call'd trien/pides, from their triangular figure. 

5 They are plac'd at the bottom of the heart, where the 5 int 
E ſaid vein enters, and pointing inwards, a free admittance 1 


is given to the blood, which goes into the heart, but 
none of it can return back again the ſame way. The 
vena arteria/a,. or pulmonary artery, which carries the 


, blood from the ſame ventricle to the lungs, has alſo 
, three valves, call'd ig moideæ, from the reſemblance 
, they bear to the old . /igma ; theſe look from within 
h outwards, by which means they hinder the blood from 
8 returning back again into the heart. 


To the arteria venoſa, or pulmonary vein, which re- 
turns the blood from the lungs into the left ventricle, be- i 
longs two valves, call'd mitrales, from the * | 

7 * 


Its auricles. 
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; they bear to a mitre, theſe have the ſame office as thoſe 


of the cava above deſcribed : and the three valves of the 
gorta, or great artery, call'd ſemilunares, from their be- 
ing faſhion'd like ſo many half. moons, have the fame 
oſſice as thoſe of the arteria pulmonaris. 

But laſtly, there belong alſo to the heart two Auricles, 
or or earlets, from the reſemblance they bear to ears, bein 
ſeated like two purſes on each ſide of its baſis. Theſe 
earlets have their diaſtole and ſyſtole, like unto the heart, 


only with this difference, that when the heart is contrac- 
ted, the earlets are dilated ;- and when the heart is dila- 


Their uſe, 


ted, the earlets are contracted ; the reaſon is, becauſe 
they receive the blood from the cava and pulmonary veins, 
ſo that as they empty themſelves into the heart, it forth- 
with becomes dilated ; and when the heart is contracted, 
they muſt of conſequence be filled, the courfe of the 
venal blood being, at that interval, intercepted. 

The uſe of the auricles is to meaſure out the blood in 
certain proportions, before it enters the heart, left, ruſh- 
ing in with too great an impetuoſity, it might not only 
cauſe the valves to be violated, but occaſion a fuffocation 
in the heart itſelf whereby the vital faculty might be 
quite deſtroy'd. In the hearts of horſes that have been 


opened, ſometimes there happens, as in the human body, 
collections of matter within the pericardium, ſometimes 


The lungs. | 


\ 


polypuſes in the great veſſels, and ſometimes a maſs of 
grealy eſpecially in the left ventricle. 


8. III. Of the che hd lungs. 


The Lungs are the chief inſtrument of breathing, they 
fill up the greateſt part of the cavity of the cheſt, being 
divided into two lobes, one of which lies -on the right 
tide of the mediaſtinum, and the other on the left, 

They are compoſed of the various ramifications, or 
branchings of the veins, arteries, and nerves, together 


with the windpipe, the extremities of whoſe branches 


are very finely wove together, ſo as to form an infinite 


Number of little yeſicles, or air-bladders, reſembling ſmall 


grapes when they are extended, but not very perceiveable 
at any other time. When an animal ſucks in the air, 


farts little A culæ or ee are then —_ and full; 


and 


Cup. III. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 
and when the air is emitted, as in expiration, they be- 
come empty. | 


The Windpipe, whoſe branches make up a great part The wind- 
of the ſubſtance of the lungs, is that great chanel, which Ppe. 


beginning at the root of the tongue, deſcends down the 
throat, and, as ſoon as it reaches the lungs, divides itſelf _ 
into two Jarge branches, one to each lobe, Theſe ſend off 
a great many branches, which detach an infinite number 
of other branches that reach into all parts, and whoſe: 
extremities open into the veſculæ, or bladders above de- 
ſcribed, This pipe is called the trachea, or aſperia 
arteria, from its roughneſs, which name it obtains from 
the throtle to the lungs ; but thoſe branches which it 
ſends off into each lobe, are' term'd its bronchia. 
It is compoſed of a double membrane, which incloſes 
its circular rings, the innermoſt of which being muſcular, 
made up of ſtreight and oblique fibres, it thereby con- 
tracts and dilates itſelf in the action of breathing, Thoſe 
rings do not quite encompaſs the trachea, or aſpera 
arteria, but leave a fourth part of the circle wanting, 
leſt they ſhould hurt the gullet whereon it lies, and oc- 
caſion pain in ſwallowing ; but after it divides itſelf into 
its bronchia, they go quite round every branch of it, ſo 
far as is perceivable to the naked eye; and doubtleſs, 
hold the ſame form where its branches are the moſt 
minute and ſmall. Theſe rings being, in a great meafnre, 
cartilaginous, indue the whole windpipe, and all its 
branches, with a ſort of elaſticity or ſpring, whereby it 
acts in concert with its membranous and muſcular parts. 


The Blood- veſſels, which alſo compoſe a great part of The blocd- 
the bulk of the Jungs, are partly a branch from the great ar- veſcle. 


tery, but principally the pulmonary artery and vein : theſe 
veins and arteries have frequent inoſculations, or com- 
munications one with another, by which means they 
become curiouſly interwoven towards thoſe veſiculz, or 
air-bladders abovemention'd, which kind of ſtructure is, 
by moſt anatomiſts, believ'd to be, to the end that every 
minute particle of the blood in thoſe parts N be 1 im- 

pregnated with air. | 
There are, beſides theſe, on of Iymphaticks; 
which attend on the veins and arteries through the whole 
ſurface of the lungs, to receive the ſuperfluous moiſture 
ſeparated by the glands, which they afterwards diſcharge 
into 
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Their uſe, 
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into the thoraick duct. The lungs have alſo nerves, 
which ſpring from the recurrent branches of the wandrin 
pair. Theſe accompany the blood- veſſels through their 
whole ſubſtance, and are divided into innumerable 
branches. | „ 

As to the uſe of the lungs, it is evident from what 
has been already ſaid, that they are the chief organs of 
reſpiration, being in every reſpect ſuited to receive the 
air, which is the proper element for all quadrupeds, as 


well as man, to breathe in: and as the windpipe, with 


all its branches, is made up of cartilaginous rings, 
which act in concert with its muſcular coat; it thereby 
becomes endu'd with a fort of elaſticity or ſpring, by 
which it is extended as often as the air is drawn in, and in 
expiration becomes again contracted. This ſort of me- 
chaniſm is plainly viſible in the windpipe of any animal, 
which being drawn out to its full length, immediately 
gathers itſelf up as ſoon as the force whereby it was 
ſtretched is remov'd. The elevation and depreſſion of 
the cheſt is in like manner occaſion'd by the extention 
and contraction of the lungs ; and as its action is thus 
ſubſervient to them in reſpiration, it ſeems alſo to be 
chiefly derived from them; ſo that the air may be pro- 
perly term'd the principal, tho' not the immediate cauſe 
of that action alſo. : | | 

Now as we are ſure the air is the immediate and prin- 
cipal cauſe of that reſpiration, it would be to little pur- 
poſe to ſpend time about the various opinions concerning 
that motion of the lungs; to wit, whether it be natural 
or animal, as the philoſophers term it; or whether, ac- 
cording to ſome, it be partly natural and partly animal. 
I ſhall only therefore obſerve, that although it is ſome- 
what in our power to regulate that action, by drawing 


in more or leſs air at pleaſure, yet we are very well ſatis- 


fied no creature can impriſon it in the lungs, or keep it 
out two minutes, without a manifeſt violence to nature; 
ſo that it ſeems to be chiefly natural, there being nothing 
in it voluntary, further than that we can, in ſome mea- 
ſure, help ourſelves in accidents which may happen to 
thoſe parts, which cannot but occaſion pain as often as 
the lungs and cheſt are extended or depreſs'd, if we ſhould 
let them have their full liberty. Wer * Ihe 
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But beſides the uſe of the lungs in reſpiration, by the 
air which they perpetually draw in, they invigorate the 
blood, and render it more fit for tlie ſeveral functions of 
life. And this will appear reaſonable, when we conſider 
that the whole maſs of blood takes its courſe through the 
lungs, before it is detach'd into any other part of the 
body ; fo that during its progreſs there, it is not only 
purged from many of its thinner impurities, which viſibly 
fly off from' the mouth and noſe in breathing, but alſo 
from its grofſer parts, which by expectoration are diſ- 
charged through the pipes of the aſperia arteria. And 
as the blood- veſſels accompany the windpipe in all its 
branches, the blood itſelf is not only thought to be there- 
by cooled, but at its return is believed to give a mode- 
rate temperament to the heart, which, no doubt, muſt 
be very much heated by the perpetuity of its motion. 

Having thus given a ſhort account of the heart and The hn 
pericardium, as alſo of the lungs and windpipe, together | 
with their ſeveral uſes, I ſhall, before I leave this middle 
cavity, take ſome notice of that large kernel called the 
Thymus, It is ſo called from the reſemblance it bears to 
a leaf of thyme in its ſhape, and is fituated acrofs the 
uppermoſt part of the breaſt, along the collar- bones, 
covering them on the inſide, and is like a ſoft pillow to 
the lungs, eſpecially in brutes, where it is conſiderably - 
larger, in proportion, than it is in men. 

[ts uſe is to prevent the two large branches of the Its uſe. 
airta and cava from being hurt by the ſharp edges of 
theſe bones in their paſſage over them. And as it ſerves 
to this purpoſe chiefly. (there being no veſlels or excre- 
tory ducts viſible in its ſubſtance) it is therefore much 
larger in foals than in grown horſes, as it is indeed 
proportionally in all other young animals ; becauſe the 
older any creature grows, the coats of the blood - veſſels 
become the more nervous and ſtrong, and therefore not 
in ſuch danger of being abraded, 


6. IV. Of the larynx, and pharynx, with 4. 
tonſils, c. 


Though theſe do not properly belong to the ch ya 
as I have. already treated of the gullet and windpipe, to 
which the /arynx and pharynx are united; and as the one 


has 
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The larynx, 


The tonſils, 


\ 
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has communication with the lower venter, and the other 


with the cheſt, I have therefore choſe to take notice of 
them under this diviſion, leaving thoſe parts by which 
they are circumſcribed, to be confidered with the bones 
and muſcles, a: 
The Latynx is compoſed of five cartilages or griſtles; 
the firſt of which is call'd ſcutiſormis, becauſe it reſem- 
bleth a ſhield: the next is call'd annularis, front its 
likeneſs to the ring which the turks wear when they go 
a ſhooting : the third and fourth, becauſe they are join- 
ed together under one comnion tegument, and reſemble 
an ewer, are therefore termed guttales; theſe two form 


the glettis or little tongue: the fifth is named the 


ATT: becauſe it is placed above the glottis. The 
ubſtance of this is ſoft, and in ſhape like an ivy-leaf, 
and ſerves as valves to hinder any thing from falling into 


the wind- pipe 


Theſe cartilages are mov'd by ſeveral pair of muſcles, 
and ſerve principally to frame and modulate the voice in 
all creatures, and are therefore the inſtruments of neigh- 
ing in horſes. 5 . 

The larynx has two pair of glands or kernels belong- 
ing to it; one pair is placed on its upper part, and at the 
ſides of the avula, and are called the tonſils; and by 
ſome, in human bodies, the almonds of the ears. Theſe 


ſeparate a great deal of the ſlaver which comes from a 
Horſe's mouth, and ſerve to moiſten not only the larynx, 


to which they chiefly belong, but alſo the gullet by which 
means every thing paſſes down it the more eaſily. 
The other pair are plac'd at the lower end of the 
larynx, one on each fide of the ſcutiformis, or ſhield- like 
griſtle; theſe in horſes are very large, and are ſwell'd 
when a horſe has the glanders. 8 
The top of the gullet, or pharynx, which is fo call'd 
from its office, becauſe it carries and conveys food from 
the mouth towards the ſtomach, is ſomewhat more 
fleſhy. than the reſt, of the gullet, being alſo ſeated in 
the upper part of the throat behind the larynx. It has 
ſeveral muſcles whereby it acts, but theſe ſhall be allo 
treated of hereafter, ' 
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TABLE III. Shewing all thi parts of the middle 


cavity, or cheſt, 


Hg. 1. Repreſents thoſe parts in ſitu tu. 


AA. The outward teguments laid back. 

B. The brea/t-bone, and ſome part of the ribs alſo laid 
back, to ſhew the parts contained in the ſaid cavity. 

C The great kernel called thymus. | 

D. The heart. 

EE. The right and left labes of the lungs. 

F. The mediaſtinum. 

G. Part of the midriff. 


Fig. 2, Shews the Vena cava, and ih ventricle of the 


heart diſſected. 


A. The orifice of the coronary vein, © 

B. The treble-pointed valves. | 

CCC. The fibres which faſten the and of tbe valves to 
the ſubſtance of the heart. 

DD. The fi des of the ventricle. 


Fi Shews AY left ventricle oY cork len th- 
2 | 8 
Ways, to ſhew its valves. In 


A. The 8 vein coming from the lungs "7 
BB, The valves called mitrales, 


Fig. 4. Shews the lungs diveſted of their parenchyma, or 
_— ſubſtance. 


A. The larynx. 

B. The windpipe. 

CCCC. &c. Its various branches. 

DDDDD, &c. The innumerable little bladders at 
the extremities of theſe branches, 
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CHA F. 4F. 
Of the upper cavity, or head. 


$I. Of zts proper containing parts. 


The head. As the parts already deſcrib'd have always been 
eſteem'd the ſeat of the vital faculty, ſo the Head 
is accounted that of the animal, it being the origin from 
CEE whence all ſenſations are derived. 
containing The proper containing parts of the head are reckon'd 
parts. to be theſe five; namely, the muſcles, the pericranium, 
the perioſſteum, the ſkull, and the meninges, or mem- 
branes contain'd within it : leaving the muſcles and the 
ſkull to be treated of in their proper places, I ſhall begin 
with the pericranium. 

It is a very thin membrane ſpread over the whole 
ſkull, adhering every where to the perigſteum, excepting 
where the temporal muſcles come between them, There 
are a great number of {lender fibres, which paſs from it 
through the /uture or ſeams of the ſkull to the dura 
mater, or uttermoſt membrane of the brain ; which 
fibres ſerve to ſtay that membrane in its place, ſo as to 
hinder the brain from being hurt by the hardneſs and 
unevenneſs of the ſkull in violent concuſſions of the muſ- 
Cles of the head, 

The“ peris/teum, to which the pericranium adheres, 
is a ſubſtance of the ſame nature and uſe, only that it 
is ſomewhat thinner. It is endued with an exquiſite 
ſenſe, from whence ſometimes ariſes an exceſſive pain 
when the bones are wounded, they being themſelves al- 
together inſenſible. TT . 

Theſe two membranes have arteries from the carotids, 
and veins from the externel jugulars, and are chiefly of 
uſe to cover and defend the ſkull from outward injuries, 
which otherwiſe would be expoſed and laid bare by every 
light accident. 
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* The perioſteum is believed by r anatomiſts to be only an expanſion 
of the teguments of the muſcles of the head, | 


Chap. IV. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 


- Immediately under the ſkull we obſerve the Dura 
Mater, fo call'd from its texture, which is very firm ; 
and likewiſe, as it has been generally believ'd to. give 
origin to moſt membranes throughout the body. It is 
the uppermoſt membrane peculiar to the brain, which it 
involves and covers on all parts, and is ſo well faſten'd 
to the internal proceſſes of the ſkull, that it cannot eaſily 
be removed; and beſides the communication which has 
been obſerved to be between it and the pericranium, it is 
tied to the membrane underneath it, to wit, the pia 
mater, and to the brain itſelf by the blood- veſſels, which 
penetrate the ſkull, and are inſerted in it, and paſs 
through it. ö 
This membrane is double, as the peritonæum and 
pleura, and ſends forth a production, which in man re- 
ſembles a ſickle, and is therefore called the falx, it being 
broad towards the hind- part of the head, and narrow and 
ſharp towards the noſe, and curved at top. In a horſe 
it is not ſo much arched as in men, becauſe of the flatneſs 
and length of his forehead, the upper part of the ſkull in 
brutes being made in ſuch a manner as to fit the folds of 
the brain, which is plain to be obſerved in horſes, where 
it lies as in a caſe, and by that means is preſerved from 
being injured by violent concuſſions; but tho? it be in 
ſhape ſome what different, yet anatomiſts have given it 
the ſame name. This divides the upper part, or cortical 
ſubſtance of the brain, directly in the middle, into a 
right and left ſide. Within its duplicature are ſeveral 
cavities called the /inus's of the dura mater; the longeſt 
of which runs lengthways from before to the noll, where 
it is divided into ſome branches, whereof two deſcend 
downwafp to the bottom of the occiput, and a third to 
the glamla pinzalis, Theſe are ſuppoſed to be ciſterns 
that contain the ſuperabounding blood, which is emptied 
into them by the arteries, and ſucked up again at leiſure 
by the veins. 8 
The pia mater, which immediately involves the brain, 
and adheres to it in all its convolutions and folds, is a 
very thin membrane, but of exquiſite ſenſe; for which 
reaſon ſeveral anatomiſts have been of opinion, that all the 
nerves which ariſe from the head, derive their coats from 
it, and not from the medullar part itſelf, It is furniſh'd 
with an infinite number of arteries, which ſpring from 
D 2 | the 
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COHAP. Iv. 
O the upper cavity, or bead. 


$I. Fits proper containing parts. 


The head. 8 the parts already deſcrib'd have always been 
eſteem'd the ſeat of the vital faculty, ſo the Head 
is accounted that of the animal, it being the origin from 
1 whence all ſenſations are derived. 
containing The proper containing parts of the head are reckon d 
parts. to be theſe five; namely, the muſcles, the pericranium, 
the perioſſeum, the ſkull, and the meninges, or mem- 
branes contain'd within it : leaving the muſcles and the 
ſkull to be treated ef in their proper places, I ſhall begin 
with the pericranium. 

It is a very thin membrane ſpread over the whole 
ſkull, adhering every where to the perigſteum, excepting 
where the temporal muſcles come between them, There 
are a great number of ſlender fibres, which paſs from it 
through the /uture or ſeams of the ſkull to the dura 
mater, or uttermoſt membrane of the brain ; which 
fibres ſerve to ſtay that membrane in its place, ſo as to 
hinder the brain from being hurt by the hardneſs and 

unevenneſs of the ſkull in violent concuſſions of the muſ- 
cles of the head. 

The “ perio/teum, to which the pericranium adheres, 
is a ſubſtance of the ſame nature and uſe, only that it 
is ſomewhat thinner. It is endued with an exquiſite 
ſenſe, from whence ſometimes ariſes an exceflive pain 
when the bones are wounded, they being themſelves al- 
together inſenſible. 

Theſe two membranes have arteries from the caratids, 
and veins from the externel jugulars, and are chiefly of 
uſe to cover and defend the ſkull from outward injuries, 
which otherwiſe would be expoled and laid bare by every 
light accident. 
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- Immediately under the ſkull we obſerve. the Dura 1 
Mater, fo call'd from its texture, which is very firm; by 
and likewiſe, as it has been generally believ'd to. give , 
origin to moſt membranes throughout the body. It is 
the uppermoſt membrane peculiar to the brain, which it 
involves and covers on all parts, and is ſo well faſten'd 
to the internal proceſſes of the ſkull, that it cannot eaſily 
be removed; and beſides the communication which has 
been obſerved to be between it and the pericranium, it is 
tied to the membrane underneath it, to wit, the pia 
mater, and to the brain itſelf by the blood-veſſels, which 
penetrate the ſkull, and are inſerted in it, and paſs 
through it. 
This membrane is double, as the peritonæum and The falr. 
pleura, and ſends forth a production, which in man re- 
ſembles a fickle, and is therefore called the falx, it being 
broad towards the hind-part of the head, and narrow and 
ſharp towards the noſe, and curved-at top. In a horſe 
it is not ſo much arched as in men, becauſe of the flatneſs 
and length of his forehead, the upper part of the ſkull in 
brutes being made in ſuch a manner as to fit the folds of 
the brain, which is plain to be obſerved in horſes, where 
it lies as in a caſe, and by that means is preſerved from 
being injured by violent concuſſions; but tho? it be in 
ſhape ſomewhat different, yet anatomiſts have given it 
the ſame name. This divides the upper part, or cortical 
ſubſtance of the brain, directly in the middle, into a 
right and left ſide. Within its duplicature are ſeveral 
cavities called the uss of the dura mater; the longeſt 
of which runs lengthways from before to the nall, where 
it is divided into ſome branches, whereof two deſcend 
downwards to the bottom of the occiput, and a third to 
the glandula pinealis, Theſe are ſuppoſed to be ciſterns 
that contain the ſuperabounding blood, which is emptied 


into them by the arteries, and ſucked up again at leifure 
by the veins. h N i 


The pia mater, which immediately involves the brain, The pi 


and adheres to it in all its convolutions and folds, is a ter. ; 


very thin membrane, but of exquiſite ſenſe ; for which 
reaſon ſeveral anatomiſts have been of opinion, that all the 
nerves which ariſe from the head, derive their coats from 
it, and not from the medullar part itſelf, It is furnifh'd 
with an infinite number of arteries, which ſpring from 
D 2 2 
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the carotids and cervical arteries, and veins from the 
jugulars; all which are very ſmall, but my inter- 
woven one with another. | 
Wie ofs of Theſe two membranes are not only of ofe to cover 
hole ann 400 involve the brain, in order to preſerve it, and to keep 
ranes. its looſe ſubſtance together, but alſo to ſuſtain the veſ- 
ſels that enter into it. And moreover, they are further 


uſeful, as they make up the two innermoſt coats, which 
ſheath the pith of the back. 


II. Of the brain and cerebellum, with the 
medulla oblongata, and pith of the back, 


The brain. The Brain of a horſe is much leſs in proportion than 
the bra of a man; but is compoſed of a medullary ſub- 
ſtance, and has moſt or all the ſame parts which are diſ- 
coverable in a human head. 

It is divided into three parts, viz. the cerebrum, cere- 
dellum, or brainlet, and the medulla oblongata. 

The Cerebrum contains all that ſubſtance which lies 
uppermoſt of the head, and which is divided into two 
halves by the falx above deſcribed : Its outſide is of an 
aſhy colour, and formed into ſeveral convolutions and 
windings, but not with any viſible regularity, as the ce- 
rebellum; its inſide is white, and therefore called the 
corpus callaſum. 

The cerebet. The Cerebellum is divided from the cerebrum by a pro- 
km, or duction of the pia mater, which alſo affords a particular 
brainlet. cover to all its folds, which keeps them ſeparate and a 
part from each other. In moſt animals it is fo firm and 
ſo commodiouſly ſituated, that the cerebellum cannot be 
eaſily preſſed upon by the cerebrum. This is made up 
of four parts, whereof two are lateral, one on each fide; 
the other two are in the middle, ſtanding before and be- 
hind ; they are ſomewhat orbicular, and are called the 
 preceſſus vermiculares, from the reſemblance they bear 
to the worms in rotten timber. 
The mall. The Medulla Oblongata, is the beginning of the ſpinal 
da oblongata. marrow; it is of an uniform, white, and compact ſub- 
ſtance, harder than the brain or cerebellum. It ariſes 
from ſix roots, two of which ſpring from that part of the 
brain, which is called the corpora ſtriata; the other four 


ariſe lower, and more n from thoſe protube- 
rances 
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in the knowledge of that, which in all animal bodies is 
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rances which are term'd the nates, and teſtes. It is 
round, being in length about two inches within the head, 
before it paſſes out at the noll, whence it is continued 
along the chine downwards to the fundament, and through 
all that paſſage is term'd the ſpinal marrow or pith of the 
back. It enlarges. in a horſe a bout the withers, where 
the large nerves are given to the fore legs, and in the 
loins where the crural nerves are diſtributed to the hind 
legs, thighs, and all the hinder parts; and the lower end: 
of the ſpinal marrow, from whence theſe-and many other 
nerves ſpring, is called the canda equina, which is a term 
proper enough in the anatomy of a horſe. This has, be- 8 
ſides the pia mater and dura mater, another membrane, 
which forms its outermoſt or third coat, and is ſaid to 
riſe from a ſtrong ligament which binds together the 
fore- part of the rack- bones. 8 
But before I proceed to the uſe of the brain, it will 
not be amiſs to take a view of its parts ſomewhat more 
narrowly, that the learner may be more fully inſtructed- 


ſo abſolutely neceflary and eſſential to life and motion. 
In order to which, I ſhall follow the uſual method of diſ- 
ſection, beginning with its underſide, having already: 
taken a general ſurvey of the whole. vn 

The firſt thing, which is the moſt obſervable on that The rere 11 
fide, is the Rete Mirabile ſpread all over the bottom of the π u. 
brain, and is a curious net-work of blood-veſſels form'd 
out of the ſmall twigs which ſpring from the largeſt bran- „ 
ches of the carotid and cervical arteries, having paſſed — 
through the ſkull by proper holes in the bones of the 
temples. Theſe veſſels are the more adapted and fitted 
to the nouriſhment of the brain, as they are thus inter- 1 
woven one with another, by which means the blood bf 
takes a much longer ſtay than if they obſerved a more 
ſtreight and equal direction. i | 

The Glandula Pituitaria is the next thing obſervable: The g/an- 
towards the bottom of the brain it is incloſed within the 1 
membranes, and ſeated in a ſmall cavity in the os cunei= - 
forme, or wedge-like bone, appointed by nature for that 
purpoſe. 7. 

It has a conduit called the Infundibulum, or funnel, The fin- 
which conveys the excrements of the brain into it; and lum. 
for that reaſon anatomiſts have believed there was a. paſ- 
lage from it to the noſe : but later enquiries have diſ- 
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cover'd two ſmall ducts which it ſends off to the jugular 
veins ; fo that ſome are of opinion, it is again mixed 
with the blood. This funnel, or infundibulum, is ſaid 
to take its riſe from the fore-part of the third ven- 
tricle, into which this moiſture ſeems to be firſt ſepa- 
rated, and is only conveyed by it to the gland above 
mention'd, where it probably undergoes another degree 
of refinement, that it may be the better adapted to the 
purpoſes of nature. F 

Anatomiſts have, it ſeems, been very much puzzled to 
find proper reſemblances for ſeveral parts of the brain, 
having diſtinguiſh'd ſome of them by the name of Nates, 
or buttocks, and others by that of Te/tes, or ſtones, 
Theſe come next under our conſideration 3 they are four 
orbicular or round prominences, which jet out from the 
medulla oblongata, or beginning of the ſpinal marrow ; 
the two firſt, to wit, the buttocks, being the largeſt, 
and the two ſtones, which are leſſer, being only appen- 
dages to them. 

The Corpora Striata, ſo call'd from their being ſtreak'd 
or chamfer'd, are only the ends of the two thighs, which 
proceed from the buttocks ; by theſe the medulla oblon- 
gata adheres to the brain, as has been obſerved ; and by 
the nates and teſtes above deſcribed, it adheres to the 
cerebellum or brainlet. _ ; 

Between the buttocks is placed that noted gland, call'd 
the Glandula Pinealis, and has been thought by ſome phi- 
loſophers to be the ſeat of the ſoul, though modern ana- 
tomiſts bave ſo far degraded it, as to make it only the pe- 
nis or yard of the brain, both on account of its ſituation, 
and probably as it ſeems to be of no other uſe but to ſe- 
parate a little clear /[ympha from the arterial blood, 

Between the buttocks and near this little gland, there 
is a ſmall chink, to which ſome have given the name of 
Anus, or arſe, others have called it the vulva : whether it 
has obtained this appellation in deriſion of the other, is 
not material. | | 

As for the ventricles of the brain, which by ſome 
have been reckoned four, by ſome three, and by others 
but one; I ſhall not trouble the reader about the num- 
ber, but only to take notice, that they are ſituated in 
the middle of the brain, reaching forwards towards the 
noſe, and downwards towards its bottom, in ſhape of a 


% 
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half. moon. The uſe of theſe ventricles is, according to 
the lateſt enquiries in anatomy, to ſerve as a receptacle 
for that portion of the /erum which is ſeparated from the 
glandulous ſkin that inveſts them, and from the glandula 
pituitaria, and is thought to be again imbibed by the 
veins, and by them conducted afreſh into the maſs of 
blood. They are likewiſe thought of uſe to give a free 
paſſage to the blood in thoſe channels call d the plexus 
choroides, that run along their ſides, which probably 
might be too much compreſſed by the great weight of 


the brain, had not nature found out that free and eaſy 
ſituation for them. 


Fe 


| Beſides thoſe parts already deſcribed, there are to be The * 


found in the brain the Fornix, the ſeptum lucidum, and 
the corpus calloſum. 

We have already taken notice of the corpus calloſum, 
as being the inner ſubſtance of the brain, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the cortical part that involves it by its 
whiteneſs, Sc. The ſeptum lucidum is only that parti- 
tion which divides the ventricles; and the fornzy is a kind 
of vault, or arch which riſes between the brain and the 
medulla oblongata, and ſerves to bear up the upper part 


of the brain, that it may not preſs too hard upon the 
ſubjacent parts. 


Now as to its action and uſe, it is very certain, the The uſe off 
brain, according to the philoſophers terms, is the chief the brain. 


ſeat of the animal faculty, as the heart is the fountain of 
the vital. The animal ſpirits being prepared out of its 
parenchyma, or marrowy ſubſtance, and from thence 
conveyed into the nerves, which communicate ſenſe and 
motion to all parts of the body. 


Theſe ſpirits are firſt of all form'd out of the il OF The aimed 
in other words, out of the arterial blood, which is con- ſpirits. 


ſtantly ſent by the heart to the brain, where there are 


innumerable twigs diſperſed, not only through its corti- 


cal or greyiſh ſubſtance, but alſo through its white and 
medullary ſubſtance ; ſome of which twigs ſpring from 
the plexus choroides and rete mirabile above deſcribed, 
and others from the carotids themſelves immediately. 
The ſuperfluous ſerum is ſeparated by the glands ; and 
that portion of the blood which is not changed to animal 
ſpirits, is taken up by the veins, and returned back again 
from whence it came, As ſoon as the ſpirits are elabo- 
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rated, or rather, as ſoon as the blood has undergone ſo 


many different modifications and changes in the capillary 
or hair-like veſſels of the brain, as to render its particles 
fine enough to paſs through the inner medullar ſubſtance, 
they then enter thoſe fibres which compoſe it, and ſeem 
to be no other than a large bundle of tubuli or little pipes, 
which (if the compariſon may be uſed) ſomewhat obſerve 
the ſame oeconomy with thoſe of the kidnies, which paſs 
from the external glandular parts to the carunculæ papil- 
lares. Theſe little particles, or rather ſpirits, are con- 
veyed by the aforeſaid tubuli to the upper proceſſes of the 
medulla „ ee to wit, the corpora ſtriata. nates and 


 Feftes, &c. and are there emptied into the nerves, 


whoſe inner ſubſtance is white and fibrous, like the me- 
dulla from whence they ſpring. 

After this ſhort account of the formation of the animal 
ſpirits, the next thing that occurs, is in what manner they 
become the inſtruments of ſenſe and motion. In order 
to give the reader a general idea of this, which is as much 
as can be done in ſo ſmall a treatiſe, it will be neceſſary 
in the firſt place, to conſider the ſubſtance of a nerve, 
which is very ſolid and compact, proceeding by a ſort of 
gradation from that of the brain ; for as the corpus cal- 
loſum, or inner ſubſtance of the brain, is more firm than 
the cortical part, io a nerve is even at its origin ſome 
degrees beyond that in ſolidity; by which means it is the 
more adapted to its peculiar functions. Though the 
nerves are at their beginnings not only very ſmall, but of 
a very ſoft texture, yet as they paſs a little way from 
their origins, they grow very ſtrong and tenacious, and, by 
their communications one with another, form fereral 
large trunks and branches, which are proportioned to the 
parts where they are ſituated, and which they are to ſerve. 
But beſides the ſolidity and compactneſs of the nerves, their 
tenſeneſs is alſo a great means of their action; for as the 
blood veſſels, which have no other ſenſe but what is bor- 
rowed from them, and as their office is only to carry 
vital ſpirits for the common nouriſhment of the body; 
as theſe are therefore branched off in many circumvolu- 
tions and turnings, and are form'd iricgularly in ſuch 
meanders as we obſerve in brooks and rivulets : and as 
ſome branches are ſent upwards, and others downwards, 


as is necellary, in order to their ſeveral functions; fo the 


nerves, 
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nerves, on the other hand, as they take their origin from 
the head and ſpine, are detach'd from thence into all 
parts of the body in ſuch manner, as they may be every 
where braced as ſtreight as the ſtrings or cords of an in- 
ſtrument; by which means they have a free and unin- 


terrupted undulation ; and as in all their branches, they 
are little or no ways contorted, but for the moſt part 


form compleat and perfect angles, the ſaid undulation is 


communicated as entirely to their origin, as if their courſe - 


was directly ſtreight from it. 

And therefore as the nerves are of a very compact and 
ſolid form, and can be braced and extended in ſuch 
manner as has been obſerved, and conſequently endued 
with elaſticity, they muſt caſily and ſuddenly communi- 
cate all ſenſations to the imagination, there being no 
part of the body which does not participate of ſome little 
frills or threads detached from them; or, according to 
ſome, there being no part of the body, which is not more 


or leſs adapted to receive the nervous juice; by which 


means a cloſe and intimate correſpondence is kept up with 
the nerves ; ſo that whenever an animal body is touched 
on any part, it is preſently ſenſible of that touch, by 
virtue of the communication which they keep between 
the head and all parts of the body. 

Now as to motion, to which the nerves are equally. 


* 


ſubſervient, that (1 think) i is termed voluntary in a man, 


and ſpontaneous i in a brute creature, as the one is ſaid to 
itt by the determination of the will, and the other by in- 


finct 3 but this is not material, ſince both are ſaid to be 


produced by the determination of the animal ſpirits ; for 


when any creature goes to move, the ſpirits are thought 
to be detached in a more than ordinary quantity into 
tioſe parts which are to be put in motion, And as the 
terial blood always accompanies the ſpirits, and is equally 


ttermined with them, the muſcles are thereby fill'd or 


emptied, according as the will or inſtin& directs, as we 
hall ſee more fully hereafter, 

But before T leave this ſubject, it may perhaps be ex- 
pected that I ſhould give ſome account of the nature of 
tavſe ſpirits which are ſaid to flow in the nerves, and are 
rckon'd the principal cauſe of action in them. To ſa- 
ity thoſe who have a curioſity that way, I ſhall only in 
brief take notice, that theſe are thought by ſome to be of 
LE a viſcous 
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a viſcous and clammy nature, though compoſed of ver 

keen particles: and this fort of compoſition they think is 
agreeable to that elaſticity and ſpringinefs, which is ob- 
ſervable in the nerves, Others have denied any ſuch 
thing as a juice to be in the nerves; becauſe when a nerve 
is cut aſunder, there is no viſible bore or cavity in it; 
neither are there any poruli or little interſtices perceiva- 
ble in it. But it is very certain, according to the com- 
mon and unalterable laws of nature, whereby all bodies 
are made up of parts, and theſe alſo made up of other 
parts, they muſt therefore have interſtices, though they be 
imperceptible ; and that juice which flows in them, 
whether between thoſe interſtices only, or any other way, 
though it be alſo imperceptible, yet it is that which we 
not improperly denominate the animal ſpirits, Though 


we can fay but very little more than this, that it is the 


The firſt 


pair of 
NET ves. 


moſt ſubtle of all the juices which are to be met with in 


an animal body, and therefore the beſt ſuited to the ſer- 
vices for which it is appointed. 


§. III. Of the riſe and progreſs of the nerves. 


Former anatomiſts have generally reckoned nine pair 
of nerves ariſing from the head, but the moſt modern rec- 
kon ten pair, including the firſt pair, which take their 
origin from the beginning of the ſpinal marrow, as being 
chiefly ſpent on the head. : | | 

The firſt are thoſe which go to the noſe, and are there- 
fore called the olfactory nerves, and by ſome the 
mamillary proceſſes, becauſe they are round at their end 
like a pap : They riſe from the ſhanks of the medulla 
eblongata, betwixt the corpora ftriata and the chambers 
of the optick nerves, from thence running along the bot- 
tom of the brain ; after increaſing and growing broader, 


they are divided into a great many twigs, which receive 


outer coats from the dura mater, having only before a 


The ſe:or.d 
pair 0 


ſingle integument from the pia mater. Many of theſe 
twigs paſs through the holes of the ſieve- like bone to the 
noſe, where they help to compoſe the organs of ſmelling. 
The ſecond pair are the optic, or ſeeing nerves ; theſe 
riſe a little behind the former, out of the medulla oblon- 
gata : at their riſe they are ſomewhat ſoft, being cover'd 
only with the pia mater; but as ſoon as they 2 
An 


Ny 
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dura mater, they become cloathed by it, as the olfatory + 
nerves above deſcribed.” This outermoſt coat conſtitutes 
the /clerotica, or horny tegument of the eye; and from 
the pia mater proceeds the next coat of the eye call'd the 
bea, from its reſemblance to a grape in colour: and laſt- 
ly, the marrowy ſubſtance forms the retina, or net- like, 
which by ſome is call'd its third coat. | | 

The third pair are call'd the eye-movers : theſe ariſe The third 
from the bottom of the medulla oblongata: at the rife 5. 
they are united, which is the reaſon why ſome believe, 
when one eye is carried towards any object, the other is 
alſo directed towards the ſame. As the optic nerves 
paſs thro? the firſt hole of the wedge-like bone, theſe paſs 
through the ſecond, until they come to the muſcles of 
the eye, where they are diſperſed ; by their actuating 
the muſcles, the ſeveral motions of the eye are performed. 

The fourth, or pathetick pair: theſe take their riſe Ihe £m 
different from all the reſt, viz. from the top of the me- pair. 
dulla oblongata, behind the nates and teſtes, and paſſing *' 
along the fide of the medulla, are afterwards hid in the 
dura mater, until they reach the hole thro? which the laſt 
pair do paſs, which they accompany, until they are in- 
ſerted in the trochlear muſcles of the eyes; theſe are 
called by Dr. Villis the pathetick nerves, which move 
the eyes in all paſſions and affections. 

The fifth pair take their beginning in a horſe a little he cc 
below the former, tho' in a human ſubjeCt they ſeem to pair. 
ariſe from the cerebel/um, Theſe are made up of a bun- 


dle of fibres gather'd together, ſo that they look to be a 


number of nerves ſpringing from one common origin, 
which ſend out branches into all parts of the head, viz. 
to the eyes, the palate of the mouth, the noſe, but chiefly 
to the lower jaw. The temporal muſcles, and muſcles 
of the face, and ſome branches which go downwards, 
inoculating with the ſixth pair, conſtitute the root or the 
the firſt trunk of the intercoſtal pair, It is owing to the 
ſeveral branches and inoculations of the nerves following, 
that there is ſo great a ſympathy and conſent among all 
thoſe parts where they take their progreſs. 

The fixth pair inoculate with the fifth, after they have he gh 
paſſed ſingle through the ſame hole of the ſkull, and been pair. 
hid ſome time under the dura mater ; after which they 
lend back ſome branches, which conſtitute the 9 

O 
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of the intercoſtal nerves. Each of theſe are divided, near 
the orbit of the eye, into two, one being ſpent on that 
muſcle of the eye which draws it outwards ; the other 


on that which is ony proper to brutes, called the ſeventh 
muſcle. 


The ſeventh The feventh pair are the auditory nerves, theſe in a 


The eighth 


The ninth 


The tenth 
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human head — their riſe from under the annular pro- 
ceſſes of the cerebellum, but in a horſe from the ſides of 
the oblong marrow. They have two proceſſes, one of 
which is ſomewhat ſoft, and is carried through the hole 
of the os petroſum into the cells of the ears, which it cloaths 
with a very fine membrane, and by which the ſounds 
are conveyed into the common ſenſory; the other is ſaid 
to conduce chiefly to motion, fending forth ſeveral ſlips 
to the tongue, lips, mouth, and noſe, actuating the 
outer organs of the voice ; others taking their courſe 
to the muſcles of the forehead, and eyelids, and ſome to 
the muſcles of the ears, aſſiſting a horſe in moving his, 
eyes and ears, upon hearing or ſeeing any thing that is 
aftoniſhing to him. 

The eighth pair is generally termed the par vagum, 
or wondring pair, becauſe they inoculate and keep up a 
communication with the branches of many other. nerves, 
and are diſtributed, not only to the head, but alſo into, 
many other parts of the body, particularly to the heart, 
the lungs, and ſtomach, as alſo to all, the viſcera | in the 
lower belly. 

The ninth pair which riſe out of the ſkull, but are rec- 
kon'd by ſome to be only branches of the fifth and ſixth, 
pair, becauſe they take their origin from ſome of their re- 
curring branches. This pair has alſo ſeveral inoculations, 
and are form'd with other branches in ſeveral plexus's, as 
thoſe laſt deſcribed, but not ſo numerous. They take 
their courfe chiefly to the meſentery and loins, ending to- 
wards the fundament in ſeveral fmall twigs. 

The tenth pair rife from the beginning of the ſpinal 
marrow, juſt as it paſſes through the ſkull, and are all 
ſpent on the oblique and exterior muſcles of the head, ex- 
cept ſuch branches as join the intercoſtal, with which 
this pair unites at its firſt ganglion, and thereby commu- 
nicate with the other nerves above deſcribed. 


Having 
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Having deſcribed the nerves which take their origin The nerves 
within the ſkull, we proceed in the next place to thoſe 93h ae 
which derive their beginning from between the joinings skull. 
of the neck, back, and loins, which ſhall, in a man- 
ner, be but juſt named; they being in number thirty- 
ſeven, whereof ſeven ariſe from the neck, ſeventeen 
from the back, and thirteen from the loins and os ſa- 
crum. f 55 
Thoſe of the neck are all of them diſperſed, partly 
on the muſcles of the face, partly on the muſcles of the 
neck itſelf, and partly on thoſe of the ſhoulders and 
fore-legs ; only it is to be remarked, that a twig from 
each nerve of the fifth pair, being joined with the like 
twigs of the fourth and fixth, compoſe that remarkable 
nerve, which goes to the midriff, called the neruus 
phrenicus. 

The firſt two pair, which ariſe from between the ver- 
tebræ of the back, communicate with the lowermoſt of 
the neck, ſending forth ſome twigs to the neck and 
ſhoulders: the ſecond, as alſo all that follow, ſend each 
of them a twig to the intercoſtal nerve, or nerve of the 
ninth pair, their other branches being chiefly ſpent on 
the intercoſtal muſcles, and muſcles of the back ; with 
ſome ſmall flips towards thoſe of the lower belly. 

As theſe are chiefly diſperſed among the muſcles of 
the back, and the intercoſtal, and the muſcles of the 
lower belly, ſo thoſe of the loins, and thoſe alſo which 
ſpring from the os /acrum, are diſperſed into the muſ- 
cles of the loins, hips, and hinder legs, only that the 
anterior, or fore-branches of the firſt pair of the loins, 
are ſpent on the fleſhy part of the midriff, and the muſ- 
cle p/oas, and the poſterior branches on the muſcle cal- 
led the longiſſimus dor ſi. 
The yard of a horſe, and the womb of a mare, are 
alſo furniſh'd from the anterior branches of the loins, 
and the ſtones from the anterior branches of the os ſa- 
crum, ſent off to them from the fore-part of the thigh. 


$. IV. Of the eyes, and their ſeveral parts. 


Every one knows that the Eyes are the organs or in- The eyes. 
ſtruments of ſeeing, the ideas of all outward objects being 
convey'd by them to the common ſenſorĩ. 
| They 


The eye- 
lids. 


The hu- 
mours and 
tunicles of 
the eye. 


The adnata. 


The ſcleroti- 
Ca. 


The cho- 
roides. 


Tea. 
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They are of a convex, globular figure, incloſed 
within their proper lids; which is an orbit or ſocket 
made for that purpoſe out of the bone. 

The Eyelids, of which I ſhall firſt take notice, ſerve 
as a ſafeguard to preſerve them from duſt, and other 
external injuries. They are compoſed of the ſkin, fleſhy 
pannicle, and muſcles, which are all wrought into an 
exquiſite fineneſs : the inner membrane, which is ver 
ſmooth, that the eye may move the more eaſily under 
it, is a production of the pericranium; the extremities 
or edges are hard and griſtly, partly to help their ac- 
tion, and partly that they may meet cloſe together. As 
to the fat which lies among the muſcles, it is of the 
ſame uſe as in moſt other parts, to keep the eye moiſt, 
and eaſy in its motion. 


The eye itſelf is compoſed of three humours and four 
tunicles. 3 | 

The firſt of its tunicles is called Adnata; it ariſes 
from the pericranium, and is ſpread all over that part of 
the eye which appears white in a man, but in a horſe 
variegated with ftreaks and ſpots of brown, by which 
means it keeps it firm in its orbit or ſocket : it is of ex- 
quiſite ſenſe, and is very full of blood-veſſels, which 
are perceiveable at all times, but eſpecially when the eye 
is any ways hurt. 

The next, which is the firſt of its proper coats, is 
call'd the Sclerotica, from its hardneſs : it ariſes from the 
dura mater, being opaque on its hind-part, but clear 
and tranſparent, like horn, on its fore-part 3 from 
whence it obtains another Name, and is called the cor- 


The third, call'd Choroides, from its reſemblance to 
the chorion, which inwraps the fe&tus in the womb, 
This ariſes from the pia mater, as it alſo forms the in- 
nermoſt coat of the optick nerve. It is black on its in- 
ſide, and open on its fore-part the whole breadth of the 
pupilla, The fore-part of this coat is alſo diſtinguiſh'd 
from its back-part by the name of zvea, from its reſem- 
bling the colour of a grape. To this belongs the liga- 
mentum ciliare, becauſe it conſiſts of ſlender filaments, 
like the hair of the eye-lids. The uſe of theſe filaments 
is to widen and conſtringe the cryſtalline humour, by 
contracting or opening the perforation of the veg. 
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The innermoſt or fourth tunicle is an expanſion of The tn. 
the ſubſtance of the optick nerve, and is call'd the Re- 
tina, becauſe it encompaſſeth the glaſſy humour like a 
net. By a combination of the rays of light on the fine 
fllament of this coat, and the reflection which is cauſed 
by the opaqueneſs of the ſclerotica, and the blackneſs of 
the inſide of the avea, all external images are convey'd 
diſtinct to the imagination; whereas if the rays were 
not thus collected on the retina, there would be no ſuch 
thing as diſtin viſion, 

In men the pupil of the eye is round, which fits them 
to ſee every way alike; but horſes, and other large 
creatures that feed on oraſs, have the pupils of their 
eyes oblong horizontally, by which they are able to 
view a large ſpace upon the ground, 

The humours of the eye, which come next to be 
conſider'd, are in number three. 

The outermoſt is called the aqueous, or the watery The aqueous 
humour, being thin and fluid, like water; it fills up Fm. 
the ſpace between the cornea and cryſtalline humour in | 
the fore-part of the eye, 

The cryſtalline is the next, ſo called from its bright- The chry- 
neſs, being clear and tranſparent, like cryſtal ; it is in- — bus 
cloſed in the vitreous or glaſſy humour; it is look*'d upon 
to be the chief inſtrument whereby the rays of light are 
collected upon the filamentous expanſion of the retina. | 

The laſt is called the glaſſy humour: it is not ſo ſo- The vitre- 
lid as the cryſtalline, but exceeds both it and the watery o humour, 
humour in quantity; 3 it is partly convex, excepting that 
cavity where it receives and ſurrounds the cryſtalline, It 
is not ſo bright as the cryſtalline, but yet tranſparent, 
that the viſible ſpecies, received into the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, might not be reflected on before they reach the 
retina, but ſhould be tranſmitted to it pure and un- 
mixed, 


$. V. Of the ears. 


The Ear is divided into the external and internal; The ears 
the external is that part which a horſe moves backward 
and forward at pleaſure, and is ſo well known, that 
there needs but little to be ſaid about it. Its uſe is partly 
for ornament, and partly to gather all ſounds, and tranſ- 
mit them to the internal, Th 
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Its parts. The internal ear conſiſts of ſeveral parts, which are 
very curious, and are ſeated in the cavity of the os pe- 
troſum. 

The drum. The firſt of theſe is the Dis with its cord and 


muſcles. The drum is a very thin and tranſparent 
membrane, being an expanſion of the ſofter proceſs of 
the auditory nerve ; it is very dry, that it may the bet- 
ter contribute to hearing ; and ſtrong, that it may the 
better endure loud ſounds, or any other external inju- 
ries; for if once this be broke, or any way relax'd, a 
deafneſs muſt unavoidably enſue, 

The concha, Within this membrane there is a cavity call'd the 

a- > ; Concha, wherein are four little bones, which are bound 

contained in together by a ſmall ligament proceeding from the cord 

it. of the 3 the firſt is called the hammer, which lies 
upon the ſecond, called the anvil. The third is named 
the ſapes, or Rirrop 3 but in a horſe it is triangular, like 
the greek letter A. Upon the upper part of the ſtirrop, 
the longeſt foot of the anvil ſtands. The fourth is cal- 

led orbicular, it is of a round ſhape, and tied with a 

lender ligament to the fide of the ſtirrop, where it is 

faſten'd to the anvil. 

Theſe bones are a defence to the drum, and preſerve 
it from being torn, or beat inwards by the violent vibra- 
tions of the outward air in loud ſounds, and are thus 
aſſiſting to the ſenſe of hearing: when the external air 
beats upon the drum, it is driven againſt the hammer, 
which ſtrikes upon the anvil, as the anvil beats againſt 
the ſtirrop ; and as this force i is more or leſs exerted, ſo 
the ſtirrop opens the oval window more or leſs, and 
Proportionably the ſound appears louder or lower, 

The concha, The cavities within the os petroſum are in number 
three: the firſt, wherein theſe four little bones are ſitu- 
ated, 1s called the concha, from its reſembling the ſhell 
of a tabor. When the membrane is {truck upon by 
any outward ſound, the eccho is made in this cavity, 
as in a common drum. 

There are in this cavity divers inftruments, whereof 
ſome are for pulfation, as the four little bones above- 
mentioned; ſome are ſor conducting the air into the 
Other cavities, ſuch are the two ſmall perforations, cal- 
led the windows ; and a third ſort are thoſe by _ 
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the pituitous matter, collected within this cavity, is diſ- 
charged towards the palate and noſe, 

The firſt of theſe two perforations, being the upper- The oral | 
moſt and largeſt, is from its figure named the Oval Win- window. 
dow, which is kept ſhut next the concha, by the bafis of 
the ſtirrop, as often as the ſound ceaſes. - The other, 
which is round, is always open, having no covering, 
and divided by the os ſquamoſum into two pipes; one of 
which tends to the cochlea, the other into the labyrinth. EN 

The Labyrinth, which is the ſecond: cavity, by its ſe- The 1+ bes 
veral turnings and windings, which are ſomewhat cir- int. 
cular, modulates the ſounds in ſuch manner as they may 
be leiſurely communicated to the auditory nerve, which 
is diſperſed through the membrane that inveſts this ca- 
vity. There is, beſides the two windows which open 
into this cavity, one perforation which opens out of it 
into the inner cavity called the cochlea, into which the 
air paſſes, after it has been agitated in this cavity and 
the concha. Beſides theſe, there are four other ſmall 
holes for the ingreſs of the nervous fibres that are inſerted 
on the membrane, which cloaths it, 

The Cochlea, which is the third and innermoſt cavity, The cocblea, 
is fo call'd from the reſemblance it hath to a ſnail's ſhell, 
eſpecially in its ſpiral windings ; it is far leſs than either 
of the former, but inveſted, as the others are, with a 
thin membrane, into which alſo the ſlender fibres of the 
auditory nerve do enter. This cavity is fill'd with the 
internal inbred air, as well as the former, by which the 
eccho is made to the impulſe of the internal air upon 

the iympanum and the auditory nerve being expanded 
upon the membrane, which lines all thoſe cavities, it is 
ſuddenly affected therewith, whereby it comes to be 
communicated to the original of the nerves, where all 
ſounds are diſtinguiſh'd. The clipping away the hair 
out from the inſide of ſome horſes, when the paſſage 
into the ear is large, may prove hurtful, by expoſing 
them to colds, when they happen to be out in cold 


winds or rainy weather, and may tend greatly to mar 
their hearing, 
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$. VI. Of the noſe and mouth. 
The noſe. As the ear is made up of parts, whereof fome are 
external, and ſome internal; ſo the Noſe is alfo com- 
poſed of the like parts. | EST SEE, 
The external parts of the noſe are made up of ſkin, 
muſcles, bones, cartilages, and veſlels of all ſorts. 
Its parts, The ſkin is extremely thin, and without fat, and ad- 
heres ſo faſt to the muſcles and griſly part, that it can 
hardly be ſeparated from them. | 
The bones, which make up its cavities, are ſome*%| 
them common to it and the forehead, and ſome of them 
proper to the noſe only, The griftles are in number five, 
which ſhall be treated of hereafter with the bones. 

Its veſſels. The Veſſels of the noſe are veins from the jugulars, 
arteries from the carotids, and nerves from the third 
pair, beſides the olfactory nerves which are proper to it. 

Tt is lined on its inſide with a fine membrane, which 
taketh its riſe from the dura mater. There are on the 
back - ſide of this membrane abundance of little kernels, 
which ſeparate a great part of the moiſture which comes 
from the noſe. It has alſo another membrane, called 
its muſcular membrane, which is ſaid to contract and 
dtaw together the noſtrils. LEE”, 
The os cri- On the upper part of the noſe is ſeated the Os Cribri- 
ans forme, or ſieve-like bone, which is perforated in many 
places, that the ſmall twigs, which ſpring from the ma- 
' millary proceſſes, may have a free paſſage through it 
into the inſide of the noſe, ſerving there to be the imme- 
diate organs of ſmelling, | 
As the ear is form'd in ſuch manner as to collect and 
gather together all ſounds into its cavity, ſo the noſe is 
likewiſe adapted to gather into it all ſmells ; which ſen- 
ſation is perform'd in this manner: the efluvia, which 
fly off from all odoriferous bodies, being carried in the 
circumambient air, are communicated to all creatures 
as ſoon as they draw in their breath at the noſtrils ; but 
more to a horſe than to many others, by reaſon he ſucks 
in moſt of his breath that way. As ſoon as theſe u- 
via, or odoriferous particles are got within the noſe, 
thoſe little branches of the olfactory nerves, which are 
ſpread all over its inſide, are immediately affected _ 
| Pry wit 9 
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with, and immediately communicate that 2 
whether it be grateful or unpleaſant, to the common 

ſenſory, where it is diſtinguiſh'd. 

Thus the noſe is not pF uſeful, as it helps all crea- Its uſe, 

tures to diſtinguiſh that which is proper for their food, 

from that which may be hurtful to them, as it is the 

chief inſtrument of that inſtinct; but it is alſo uſeful to 

diſcharge a great deal of excrements from the blood. | 

We come now to the Mouth, which j is the laſt thing The mouth. 
to be confider'd under this diviſion ; and is generally di- 
vided into that which is called external, and that which 
is term'd internal. 8 

The Lips are its external or outward parts, which are The lips. 
alſo divided into the upper and under: theſe are compo- 
ſed of a ſoft, fungous ſubſtance, as alſo ſome proper 
muſcles cover'd on their outſide with ſkin and hair, but 
on the inſide with a membrane common to the mouth 
and ſtomach. 

'The uſes of the lips are to gather in hay or oats, 
or other food, and to retain it while it is chewing; they 
likewiſe ſerve to keep the gums and teeth from external 
injuries, 

'The parts of the mouth are ſome of them fleſhy and The inter- 
ſome of them bony : the fleſhy parts are the lips laſt nal ee 
deſcrib'd; as alſo the muſcles of the cheeks and lower we out 
jaw. The bony are he upper and lower j jaw, together 

with the teeth. 

All theſe parts, excepting the teeth, are cover'd or 
lin'd with a pretty thick membrane, which in the pa- 
late is rugged and knotty, by reaſon there are a' great 
number of glands lie under it, out of Wir part of the 
llaver is ſeparated into the mouth. 

The parts contain'd within the mouth, are the teeth, 
the os hyoides, or bone of the tongue; beſides which, 
there are the gums, the palate, the vvula, the kernels 

| _ the almonds of the ears, the tongue and its mul- 
cles. 

| The Gums are compoſed of a fleſhy ſubſtance deſtitute The gums. 
of motion, that ſo the teeth might. the better be faſten d | 
in their ſockets. | 

The Palate, ſo call'd from its being fenc'd or pals in The palate, 
with teeth, forms the upper part of the mouth, -It ex- 
tends from the back part of the mouth to the Wan 
| E 2 ut 
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The uvula. 


The tongue, 


The Anatomy of a HORSE. Cray. IV. 
but is not ſo hollow in a horſe as in human ſubjects; it 
is compoſed of eighteen bars, and conſiſts of bones and 
peculiar glandulous fleſh, which are cover'd with a thick 
coat, which is full of 'perforations or little holes, that 
afford a paſſage. to the flaver, which is ſeparated from 
the glands above-mentioned. 

The Uvula is a red fungous kernel, ſomewhat long- 
iſh, ſeated at the back-part of the palate, where the 
internal paſſage of the noſe opens into the mouth, hang- 
ing downward, with a ſmall but bluntiſh end over the 
chink of the lary nx. 

The uſe of hs uvula, is to moderate the coldneſs of 
the air, before it paſſes into the lungs, and to hinder 


any thing from falling into the windpipe : in a horſe it 


is of other uſe, as it hinders the water from going into 
the noſe when he drinks. When this is much relax'd, 
it prevents the food from paſſing into the gullet, and 
makes it apt to return back into the noſe. 

In deſcribing the Tongue, I need ſay nothing as to 
its figure, it being ſufficiently known to every one. It 
is cover'd with two membranes, the outward cloathing 
only its upper part, being alſo very porous. The in- 
ward membrane covers the whole tongue, and is thin 
and ſoft, having many protuberances branching out of 


: 4 which are inſerted in the pores and holes of the out- 


ward coat. 
The tongue itſelf is a muſcular ſubſtance, "OY up 
of fibres variouſly combined together, in ſuch a manner 


as beſt to ſuit with its different motions, It has, belong- 


ing to it, veſſels of all forts, to wit, veins from an in- 

ward branch of the external jugulars, arteries from the 

carotids, and nerves from the fifth and eighth pair. 
There are alſo belonging to the tongue ſeveral mul- 


cles, by which all it motions are performed; but of 


them hereafter, Theſe muſcles are intetlarded with a 
conſiderable deal of fat, which, no doubt, ſerve ſome- 
what to facilitate their em. 

The uſe of the tongue is not only ſor taſte, but alſo 
to ſerve as an inſtrument to turn every thing taken in 
at the mouth, that it may be the more expeditiouſſy 
chewed, and afterwards to thruſt it back wards towards 
the Rotach. 
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Underneath the root of the tongue there is a pretty 
large kernel, from whence two pipes, called the ſa- 


lival ducts, do ſpring ; one from the fore, and another 


from the hind- part; theſe two are ſoon united. into one, 


which. runs towards the chin, But Dr. Wharton has 
obſerved, that in a horſe there are other pretty remark- 


able glands that ſtand on each ſide this duct, and diſ- 
charge themſelves into it. This pipe ends in other ſmall 
glands towards the fr enum or bridle of the tongue, 
which diſcharge ſome part of that ſlaver which keeps 


the mouth continually moiſt, Beſides this duct, there 


are two others of the ſame uſe which ariſe out of the 
kernels under the ear, called the parotides, and run on 
the outſide of the jaw-bone to the middle of the cheek, 
where they open into the mouth. 
The uſe of the ſlaver is the ſame with the ſaliva or 
fpittle in men, and ſerves continually to moiſten the 
mouth, and all the ſolid part of the food, whilſt it is 


in chewing, and being ſwallowed down with the ali- 
ment, it is believed by ſome anatomiſts to contribute ta 


digeſtion, 


TA BL E IV. Fig. 1. Shews the brains in fitu, when 
the upper part of the ſkull is taken off, 


A. The ſubſtance of the brain covered with the pia mater, 
only the dura mater being removed, 

BB. The cerebellum, or aſter- brain. 

CC. The proceſſus vermiformes, or worm-like proceſſes. 

D. A portion of the medulla oblongata. 

E. The dura mater, ſ far as it contains the medulla ob- 
longata, cut aſunder, and turned back. 


Fig, 2. Repreſents the under-ſide of the brain and ſpi- 
nal marrow, with the origin of the nerves. 


AA, The eres. 

BB. The optick nerves. 

CC. The moving nerves of the eyes. 

DD. The pathetick nerves. 

EEEE. &c. The other nerves ariſing within the ſbull 
from the ſpinal marrow, 


FFF, The bottom of the brain. 
E 3 GG. The 
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25% dvitony of 12 HORSE. CHE IV. 
GG. The medulla Een or rina . the Jun? 
marr o. - 
H. The ſpinal marrow cut 
IIII. The bars of the palate of he mouth.” 


QQ. The cavity that goes from the palate to the noſe. 
RRRR. The teeth. 


SS. The dura mater, turn'd back. 
T. The plandula pituitaria, 


E 3. Shews the bones of the ear, &c. 
AA. The in ſi de of the os temporis, or temple-bone. 


B. The os ſpongioſum, or ſpungy-bone. 


= => hole through which the auditory nerve does paſs. 


reater winding of the cochlea. 


EEE. he three bony half circles that form the nr. 


F. The malleus, or hammer. 

G. The i incus, or anvil, 

H. The ſtapes, or ſtirrop. 

I. The 2 7 muſcle of the ear. 


K. The internal muſcle. 


Fig. 4. Repreſents the eye taken out of the bead. 


A. The optick nerve cut ff. 
B. The origin of the muſcles. 
CC. Their ſeveral terminations into the coats of the eye. 


D. The common coat of the eye, called the en or con- 
junctiva. 


E. The cornea, or horney coat. 


F. The pupilla, or apple of the eye. 
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Of the muſeles, | 
At, - 1. Of the muſcles of the eye-lids and 9 


H E Eye-lids have three pair of muſcles, one pair Three pair 
to open them, and two to ſhut them... frye eb 

That which openeth the eye-lids is called reftus or the eye-lids, 
aperiens, from its office, It ſpringeth with a flender, 
but fleſhy beginning, from the ſame place as the eleya- 
tor, of the eye doth, to wit, at the hole through which 
the optick nerve pafles into the orbit, and holds the ſame 
courſe with it, till at laſt parting from it with a pretty 
broad but thin tendon, it is inſerted into the griſtle at 
the edge of the upper eye- lid, where it ſerves to open 
the eye-lid by lifting it up. 

The other two muſcles of the eye-lids are call'd ſhut- 
ters, and otherwiſe ſemicircular, becauſe each of them 
runs the length of the eye-lid ; they are ſeated between 
the membrana carnoſa, and the inner ſmooth ſkin that 
lines the eye-lids. That which draweth down the up- 
per lid, is larger than the muſcle which moveth the low- 
er lid to ſhut it. 

The frontal muſcles are alſo thought to contribute 
ſomething to the motion of the eye-lids, as they ariſe 
from the ſkull, near the coronal ſuture, and are inſert- 
ed in the eye-brows ; for by their action they contract 
the ſkin of the forehead, by which means the upper 
eye-lid is ſometimes drawn a little upward. | 

The Eyes have ſeven pair of muſcles,' of which four The eyes 
are treight, two oblique or flanting, and the other pair 8 
circular, or round. The ſtreight ſerve to move the Fs n 
eyes upwards and downwards, the oblique move ing to them. 
them obliquely, and the circular pair keep the eyes ſu- 
ſpended i in their place. They all ariſe from the ſame _ 
origin, to wit, from the membrane that inveſts the or- 
bit of the eye, near the hole through which the optick 
nerve doth paſs, into the ſame orbit, touching one ano- 

<4 they 
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ther at their beginning, but immediately ſeparating into 
fleſhy round bodies, from which they again degenerate. 
towards their termination into a thin membranous ſub- 
ſtance, which is inſerted into the horny coat of the eye, 
encompaſling it as far as it is white, 

'Theie muſcles have their ſeveral appellations from their 
ſeveral actions. The firſt of the ftreight muſcles, from 
its office of pulling up the eye, is called attollens, and in 
man ſometimes ſuperbus; as the ſecond is called depri- 

mens, or humilis. The third is call'd adducens, becauſe 
it pulleth the eye towards the noſe : and the fourth 26- 
ducens, or indignatorius, from its office of drawing the 
eye to the outer corner; which turn or aſpect of the 
eye betokens anger or ſcorn, : 
When theſe muſcles act ſeparately, they have theſe 
four ſeveral motions ; but when they all co-operate or 
work rogether, they have but one tonick motion, which 
is principally to keep the eye ſteady and fix'd; but in 
beafts that have the ſuſpending muſcle, that action is 
perform'd chiefly, if not altogether by it. TY 
The next are the two oblique muſcles, which alſo are 
term'd the circumagentes, from their rolling the eye 
about, and are diſtinguiſned by the names of major and 
minor; they being longer than the other, though ſome- 
what flenderer; ; the longer ariſes from the ſame origin 
with thoſe above deſcribed, and endeth in a ſmall round 
tendon, which paſſeth through the tranſverſe griſtle cal- 
led trochlea, into the inner corner of the eye. This 
rolleth the eye inwards, as the other (which riſes from 
the chink in the lower part of the orbit, and has the 
ſame inſertion with the major) rolls it towards it out- 
ward corner. 
The ſeventh, or round muſcle, is called the ſuſpenſe- 
rius, or ſeptimus brutorum, being peculiar to brutes 
only, It is ſhort and fleſhy, encompaſſing the optick 
nerve, and is inſerted in the hinder part of the cornea. 
This muſcle is not only aſſiſtful in the tonick motion 
of the eye, but is alſo uſeful to keep the eye ſuſpended, 
left by looking continually towards the ground, it ſhould 
hang too much outward. 
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6 [I Of rhe muſcles of the noſe, tps, and oaks 


The Noſe is moved by four pair of muſcles, two pair 
called the adducent or cloſing muſcles, and two "pay 
term'd the abducent or widening muſcles. _. 

The firſt pair of the abducent ariſe from the upper 
jaw bone, near the firſt proper pair of the lips, and are 
inſerted partly into the Jower part of the wings, or griſ- 
ly circumference of the noſtrils, and partly i into the up- 
per part of the upper lip, 


The ſecond pair take their origin near the eye, with Second pair, 


an acute and fleſhy beginning, and end on the wings, as 


the other pair, but more expanded, The uſe of theſe 


two pair of muſcles, is to draw the griſtly circumfe- 
rence of the noſtrils Wa and ſo to widen and open 
them. 

The other two pair, or . aul lun⸗ wy the 
one from the root of the griftle, which aſcending croſs- 


ways to the ridge or top of the noſe, are there inſerted, 


The other are hid in the cavity of the noſtrils under the 


. 
** 
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The noſe, 


four pair of 


2 


Firſt pair. 


inner coat that cloaths them, and at their inſertion are 


ſpread on the griſtly cireumference. 
The firſt pair of theſe muſcles being contracted, de- 


preſs the . or griſtles of the noſe; and the latter pair 


draw them inwards, and ſo cloſe the noſtrils ; 3 to which 


motion the orbicular or round muſcle of the upper lip is 
aſo aſſiſtant; for by its drawing it downwards, it doth 


at the ſame time contract the noſtrils, 


The action of the muſcles of the noſe is moſt per- 


civable, when horſes are extremely heated with exer- 
ciſe, in broken winded horſes, and in all kinds of fe- 


vers, where the noſtrils open and ſhut more or leſs, in 


proportion as a horſe happens to be more or leſs oppreſſed | 


with his diſtemper. 


To the Lips belong ſeveral pair of muſcles, ſome of The lips. 


which are proper to them alone, and others which are 
common both to them and the cheeks. 


The firſt common muſcle is called the anna. or Two pair 


four-ſquare muſcle : it ariſes from one of the vertebræ 


of the neck, and ſome part of it from the ſhoulder- 


hade, the collar-bone, and breaſt-bone ; from all 


common. 


which 
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which it afcends obliquely to the chin, lips and root of 
the nofe, which part it draws ſlanting downwards, 
'The ſecond is the buccinator ; this ſprings from almoſt 


the whole length of the upper jaw bone, at the root of 


Five pair 


proper, and 
an odd one. 


Firſt pair 0 


Second pair. 


Third pair. 


J 


Fourth pair* 


the gums ; it is ſeated under the upper part of the for- 
mer, and is ſpread over the whole dimenſion of the cheek, 
Beſides its uſe in contracting the cheek in horſes and other 
brute creatures, it greatly aſſiſts the action of chewing, 
by turning the meat which falls between the teeth and 
the cheek, over again to be ground and broken. 

The muſcles which are proper to the lips only, are ac- 
counted by anatomiſts five pair, and one ſingle muſcle. 
The firſt is called par attollens, or lifters up of the lip. 
This pair ſpring from the upper jaw, where it forms the 
hollow of the cheek, and are inſerted in the upper lip 
near the noſe, When both theſe muſcles act together, 
they draw the upper lip directly upwards ; but if only 
one acts, then is but one fide drawn upward obliquely, 
The action of theſe muſcles is very perceiveable when a 
ftone- horſe ſmells a mare, or when any other horſe ſmells 
at dung, or any other thing that ſends up pungent Mu- 
via into the noſtrils. 8 

The ſecond pair are the abducent, or drawers of the 
lip on one ſide: they ariſe from the cavity that is under 
the os jugale, from whence they take their courſe on each 
{ide to the middle of the upper lip, where they are inſer- 
ted with a ſtrong round tendon; theſe jointly move the 
lip upwards and outwards, as the former; and when 
they act ſeparately, they aſſiſt the former, by helping to 
draw the lip ſideways. 

This third pair is called by Rilanes, zugomaticum, * 


jugale, from their riſe, which is outwardly from the pro- 


ceſs of the bone of that name. Theſe reach to the ſides 
of the upper lip, and are inſerted near the corner of the 
mouth. Their uſes is to draw the lip ſideways upwards. 

The fourth pair is called deprimens, from their office 
of drawing the upper lip downwards. They ariſe fleſhy 
and broad from the lowermoſt part of the lower mand:- 
ble, from whence each marches obliquely unto the under | 
lip, and are inſerted into it about its middle. This pair 
aſſiſt in the ſame action with the firſt of the common 
muſcles, called the detrabens quadratus, 
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The fifth pair, or oblique detrabens, from their office F ifth pair. 


of drawing the lower lip obliquely downwards and up- 
wards: they take their beginning from the ſides of the 
lower jaw, from whence they aſcend upwards, and are 
each inſerted into the corners of the lower lip. 


The odd -muſele; or orbicularis, fo called becauſe it The orbieu- 


goes round both lips, and ſometimes confiringens, as it 
ſerves like a ſphincter, to purſe up or contract the mouth, 

makes up the greateſt part of the lips, and has all the 
other muſcles inſerted into it. 


§. III. Of the muſcles of the lower jaw. 
The upper jaw, being inmoveable, hath no muſcles, 


hve pair. 


The firſt are called the temporal muſcles, becauſe they Firſt pair, 
are ſeated on the temples. They ſpring on each ſide 


from the bones of the forehead, the /inciput, the temples, 
and os cuneiforme, or wedge-like bone, and deſcend un- 


der the os jugale, between the perioffteum and pericra- 


nium, to the acute proceſs of the lower jaw, into which 
they are inſerted : theſe muſcles pull up the lower jaw, 
and ſhut the mouth. 

The ſecond pair ariſe from the ſtyloid proceſs of the 
temporal bone, fleſhy and round towards their origin, 
but loſe their fleſhy ſubſtance, and degenerate into a 
nervous and round tendon, as they approach the flexure 


of the lower jaw-bone ; and then becoming fleſhy again, 


are inſerted into the inner ſide of the lower jaw, towards 
its middle or fore part; theſe being aſſiſted by the gua- 
drati above deſcribed, pull down the jaw, and ſo open 
the mouth. 

The third pair are called the maſſeters, being very aſ- 
ſiſtant in the office of chewing, by moving the jaw to 
the right and left ſide; each of theſe hath two beginnings, 
one from the ſuture, Where the fourth and firſt bone of 
the upper jaw are joined; and the other from the os ju- 
gale, and are largely inſerted into the outſides of the 
lower jaw : theſe, by reaſon of the diverſity of their 
fibres, move the jaws divers ways. 

The fourth pair are called pterygoideum externum : theſe 
have a double beginning, as the former, ſpringing ks. 
rom 


muſcle. 


Five pair be- = 4 
longing to {| 1 
but the lower jaw, having divers actions, is moved by the lower 1 
jaw. | 


laris, or odd 
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from the upper and outſide of the wing-like ' proceſs of 


the os cunziforme, or wedge-like bone, and partly from 


the rough and ſharp line of the ſaid bone, from whence 
deſcending downwards, they are inſerted in the inſide of 
the lateral part of the lower jaw; by which means they 
move forwards, ſtretching the teeth of the lower jaw 
further out than thoſe of the upper. Te 
The laſt pair are called pterygoideum internum : theſe 
ariſe from the cavity of the wedge-like bone, and are in- 
ſerted in the inner and hinder part of the lower jaw, 
Their uſe is to draw it backwards, contrary to the for- 
mer, and alſo aſſiſt the temporal muſcle in drawing it 
upwards, © 7 


IV.. Of. the muſcles of the cars. 


The Muſcles of the Ears in brutes, eſpecially horſes, 
aſſes, oxen, and other animals that have large ears, are 
very diſtin and perfect, and may be eaſily traced from 
their origins to their inſertions ; but in men they are very 
ſmall, they being indued with little or no capacity of 
motion ; but this is made up in man by the eaſy motion 
of the head, by which means he can readily turn him- 
ſelf to the hearing of all ſounds ; whereas four-footed 
beaſts, wanting that agility, need to have their ears al- 
ways moveable, to receive the ſounds every way, and 
likewiſe to drive off flies, and other inſets that are 
troubleſome to them, which men can do with their hands. 

Now the outward ear has four muſcles, which are 
conſiderably larger in brute creatures than in man; and 
the inward ear has two, which are proportionable in both. 
The firſt is called the attolens aurem, the lifter up 
of the ear : it ariſes at the outſide of the frontal muſcle, 
from whence being carried over the temporal muſcle, it 
is inſerted in the upper part of the ear, moving it upward 
and forward. | . 

The ſecond is called detrabens aurem, or the puller- 
back of the ear: this ariſes from the mammillary pro- 


ceſſes, and is inſerted into the root of the griſtle of the 


'- | 
The third, or adducens aurem, by which the ear is 
drawn ſorwards and ſomewhat downwards, is implanted 
| into 
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into the lower fide of the root of the ear, and is only 
part of the muſculus guadratus, before ſpoken of, 


The fourth, or abducens aurem, becauſe it draws the Fourth. 


ear backward, takes its beginning at the occiput, or back 
part of the head, whence it is carried tranverſely to the 
hinder part of the eye, into which it is inſerted, This 
muſcle is aſſiſting to the ſecond : when a horſe is deprived 


of a quick and ſprightly motion of his ears, it is in a great 


meaſure owing to the weakneſs of theſe muſcles. 


The firſt of the two muſcles of the inner ear, called he inner 
externus tympani auris, or the external muſcles of te 


drum of the ear, becauſe: it moves that membrane up- 
wards, ariſes from the upper part of the paſſage of the 
ear, and becoming narrower, it grows into a very fine 
and ſmall tendon, which runs along the outfide of the 
drum, and is inſerted into its center over the hammer, 
which, along with the drum, it draweth upwards and 
outwards, : | 
The internus, or inner muſcle, takes its Tiſe from the 
bottom of the wedge- like bone, where it joins to the pro- 
ceſſus petroſus ; it lies within the cavity of that bone; 
and at its middle is divided into two very ſmall tendons, 
whereof one is inſerted into the upper proceſs of the ham- 


mer, and the other into the neck of it. The uſe of this 


muſcle alone is to draw the head of the hammer obliquely 
forwards, and alſo to bring it ſomewhat inwards; but 
when they act both together, they move the hympanum 
with its ſmall bones upwards and downwards,” This 


action is performed as often as an animal attentively * 


tens to "oy approaching noiſe, 


K v. Of the muſcles of the tongue, and os ; hyoi- 


des, with thoſe of the larynx, uvula, and throat. 


The Tongue, which is a muſcular ſubſtance, has Re The tongue, 
five pair of 


pair of muſcles proper to itſelf, beſides thoſe that are 
common to it and the os hyoides. 


The firſt pair are called the gemogloſſum, becauſe they 
ariſe from the chin in men, and are inſerted in the- 
tongue, In a horſe they ariſe from the ruggedneſs on 


the middle of the lower jaw; in the inner and lower 
part of it they have ſeveral ſuch inſcriptions as thoſe on 


The gn muſcles of the paunch, and are inſerted into 
the 
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the lower ſide of the middle of the tongue. Their uſe 
is to move the tongue forwards; which action is fre- 


quently performed by horſes when they gather their meat. 


The ſecond pair, called yp/ilogloſum, becauſe they 


- ariſe from the bottom of the os hyo:des : they are inſerted 


in the middle of the tongue, and in their aCtion are con- 


_ trary to the former, by drawing it backwards. 


Four pair 
common to 
the os byo:- 
des and 
tongue. 


The myloglofſom, or third pair, ariſe from the inner 
part of the lower jaw, at the roots of the fartheſt grind- 
ing teeth, and are inſerted into the ligament which ties 
the tongue to the jaws. When theſe act together, they 
draw the tongue downwards, but when they act ſepa- 
rately, they draw it obliquely to one ſide. 
The fourth pair, called ceratogloſſum, becauſe they 
ariſe from the horns of the os hyo:zdes, from which reach- 


ing to the ſides of the tongue, they are there inſerted. 


Their action is much theſ ame with that of the third 
pair. 

"The laſt pair are called yloglaſſum, becauſe they ariſe 
from the fyloides, or pen-like proceſs of the temple- 
bones: they are inſerted into the ſides of the tongue a- 
bout its middle. When theſe act ſingly, they draw the 
tongue to one ſide; but when conjunctly, they pull it 
upwards and inwards. | 

The fork-like bone of the tongue, called the os Hoi- 
des, hath four pair of muſcles, which are common to it 
and the tongue. | 
The firſt pair is called fernobyoideum, becauſe they 
ſpring from the inſide of the upper part of the fern, 
or breaſt-bone, and taking their courſe cloſe by the wind- 
pipe, are inſerted into the root of the os hyoides, which 
they move downward and backward. = 
"The genivbyoideum is oppoſite to the former, ariſing 
from the inſide of the fore-part of the lower jaw, and 
is inſerted into the middle part of the bone hyoides, which 
draws it ſtreight upwards and a little forwards. 

The third pair, called the carachyoideum, ariſe out of 
the proceſſus caracoides, at the upper end of the ſhoulder- 
blade, and run obliquely upwards under the firſt pair of 
muſcles of the head, and are at length inſerted into the 
Horns of the hyoides. Their uſe is to pull that bone ob- 
:liquely downwards, 
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| The fourth and laſt pair, called the flyloceratohyoideum, 
ariſe from the /#ylazd proceſs, and alſo end in the horns 
of the os hyoides ; they move that bone 2 up- 
wards. 

As the muſcles of the cheeks and tongue ſerve to tos 
the meat to and again in the mouth, and thoſe of the 
lower jaw help to grind it; fo theſe muſcles, which are 
common to the tongue and os hyo:des, are principally of 
uſe to give the tongue ſuch motions as forward it into 
the gullet, when it is lui cientiy prepared to go into the 
ſtomach. 


The larynx, or upper part of the wind-pipe, has fix The muſ- 
pair of muſcles, and one ſingle one. The firſt two pair 1 


being common to it, and the reſt proper. 

The firſt of the common pair is called the ſternotbyre- 
eideum, and by ſome bronchium, or the weaſand muſcles: 
theſe ariſe from the upper and inner part of the breaſt- 
bone, aſcending by the ſides of the windpipe to the ſhield- 
like griſtle, where they are inſerted. Their uſe is to 
draw down the ſaid griſtle, and ſo widen the chink. 

The ſecond pair, called hyothyreaideum, ariſe from the 
lower fide of the os hyoides, and are inſerted into the 
thereoid griſtle. Theſe are ſaid to ſtreighten the chink 
or the /arynx, though ſome affirm they willen it, and that 
the other pair contract it. 

The firſt pair of the proper muſcles of the larynx, 
called crycothyreoideum anticum, becauſe they take their 
beginning from the ring-faſhion'd. griſtle cricoides, and 
are implanted in the ſides of the thereoides, which they 
move obliquely downwards, thereby opening the chink 
of the larynx. 

The next pair, named crycoarytænoideum poſticum, 
ariſe contrary to the former, from the lower and back 
part of the ring- faſhion'd griſtle, and are inſerted into the 
lower end of the ewer-like griſtle, whereby they raiſe ĩt 
upward and backward, to open and widen the larynx. 

The third or lateral pair, ariſing from the ſides of the 
ring- faſhion'd cartilage, terminate in the ſides of the 
ewer-like griſtle, opening alſo the /arynx, by drawing 
the griſtles obliquely to one ſide. ü 

The fourth pair are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of all the 
proper muſcles of the larynx, and ariſe cloſe one to ano- 
ther, from the middle of the hollow part of the ___ 
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The Anatomy of a HORSE. Chap. v. 
like griſtle, filling that cavity through its whole length, 
and are inſerted into the two ſides of the ewer-like griſ- 
tle, aſſiſting the former. 

The fifth and laſt, called arytænoides, or claudens ſe- 
cundum, takes its riſe from the hinder line of the ewer- 
like griſtle arytænoides, and is implanted in the ſides of 

the ſame. This ſingle muſcle helps to ſtrengthen the 
throttle, by drawing both ſides of the ewer-like griſtle 


| together. 

The epight= The Epiglottis, which principally opens and ſhuts the 

tis. wind- pipe, being it ſelf like a ſpring, has therefore its 
muſcles exceeding ſmall, except in ſuch animals as chew 
the cud. 


The aus, The Uvula is ſaid to have two muſcles to hold it up, 

— 4 which have alſo very hard and long names beſtowed on 

ſmall, them; but they are ſo inconſiderable, that they are hardly 

worth notice, 
The pha- The Pharynx, which is the upper part of the gullet, 
Bir, haas belonging to it three pair of muſcles, and one ſingle 
one, beſides two pair of a late diſcovery. The firſt pair 

are called the /phenopharingeum, which ariſe from the 
appendage of the wedge-like bone, and are inſerted into 
the lateral parts of the palate and pharynx, which they 
widen in ſwallowing. 

The next pair are called cephalopharingæum, ſpringing 
from that part of the head which joins to the firſt verte- 
bræ of the neck, and are implanted on the outſide of the 
pharynx, ſtreightning it by their action, as ſoon as the 
food has paſſed through it, thereby alſo forcing it down 
the gullet. 1 

The third pair, called /ylopharingzum, ariſe from the 
Hyloid proceſs of the temporal bone, and are inſerted into 
the ſides of the pbarinx, which they dilate and widen. 

One fingle The ſingle one, which has the name of oeſophagieus, 
— encompaſſeth the upper part of the gullet, forming its 
ſphincter, and ſerving for the ſame uſe as thoſe of the 
arms and bladder, to wit, to draw and purſe up the 
mouth of the gullet, as thoſe do the extremities of the 
bladder and ftreight gut. | 

To aeg . The laſt two pair, firſt diſcovered by Dr. Browne, were 

iſcovered by , I. db "=" 

Dr. Browns, by him called pterygopalatini, and ſphenopalatini. The 
uſe of the firſt pair being to depreſs the glandula palati, 

- and that of the ſecond to elevate and lift it up. $ VI 
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5 are four pair of muſcles common to the head Pour pair 


2 neck, and eight pair proper to the head only. 


The maſtoideum,. which modern anatomiſts reckon the 


draw it a little to one fide. 


. The ſplenium is reckoned the ſecond pair, being the 
firſt of thoſe which pull back the head; they ariſe from 
the five uppermoſt vertebræ of the cheſt, and the five 
lowermoſt of the neck, with a nervous beginning, aſ- 
cending to the hinder part of the head, where they are 
inſerted, When theſe act together, they draw. the head 
backward ; but when they act ſingly, they draw it a lit- 
tle to one ſide, 

The third pair, named complexum, or trigeminum, 
becauſe each of them ariſe with three heads; two from 
the firſt, ſecond, fourth, and fifth tranſverſe proceſſes of 


the cheſt, and the third from the ridge of the ſeventh 


vertebra of the neck ; all which uniting together, are in- 
ſerted in the noll- bone. 


The third puller back of the head, or fourth pair, 


called parvum craſſum : theſe are tus under the for- 


mer, ariſing nervous ſrom the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 


ſix uppermoſt vertebræ of the neck; but afterwards be- 
coming fleſhy, are carried obliquely upward, and are in- 
ſerted into the hindermoſt root of the proceſſus mammil- 
laris. When theſe act ſingly, they incline the head 
lightly backward to one fide; but when they act together, 


they bring it ſtreight backward, 

The redtum majus and rectum minus, which make 1 up 
the fifth and fixth pair, are ſeated one under the other, 
and are both inſerted into the noll, alülting the fourth 


pair in their action. 


The obliguum ſuperius, which is accounted the ſeventh 
pair, dete from the middle of the tranſverſe procefles of - 


% the + 


common to 
the head and 
© neck, and 


firſt proper pair, have each a double beginning, one from cight proper 
the breaſt- bone, nervous, and the other from the collar- to the head. 
bone, which is fleſhy ; from whence they aſcend obli- | 
quely to the mamillary proceſſes of the temporal bone, 
into which each is inſerted. When, theſe act together, 
they bend the head forward, but when t ey 
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the firſt vertebra of the neck; their uſe being to nod the 
. ͤ [JT ĩ˙ĩ 666 LY 
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The laſt pair, called obliguum inferius, take their ori- 


gin from the ſpine or ridge of the ſecond vertebra of the 
neck, and forming an oblique courſe, terminate in the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebra, being of uſe to 


move the head ſemicircularly. Now the reaſon why 


there are ſo many muſcles appointed to move the head 
backwards, is becauſe of its great bulk and weight ; by 


which means it is of itſelf prone enough to incline for- 
ward and downward, ſo that it wants not only a ſtay, 


Thoſe com- 
mon to the. 
head and 
neck, 


but requireth a greater force to move it upward or back- 
ward, tb + | 
The muſcles common 'to the head and neck are in 
number four pair, as has been obſerved, 

The firſt called ſpinatum, becauſe they are ſeated 


among the ſpines of the vertebræ, take their riſe from 


the root of the ſpines of the ſeventh uppermoſt vertebræ 


of the cheſt, and five lowermoſt of the neck, and are in- 
ſerted into the whole lower ſide of the ſpine of the ſecond 


backward, or a little obliquely, 


vertebra of the neck. Their office is to bend the neck 


The next pair is call'd franſverſale, becauſe they both 


ariſe, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 


vertebræ, ariſing from thoſe of the uppermoſt vertebræ 


of the cheſt ; and being inſerted into the outſides of all 


the tranſverſe proceſſes of the neck-bones. Their uſe is 
the ſame with the firſt. | 55 

The third pair, call'd Jongum, lie hid under the gul- 
let, ariſing from the body of the fifth and ſixth vertebræ 
of the back, and reaching the higheſt vertebra of the 
neck, into which they are inſerted. Their uſe is con- 


trary to the firſt two pair, bending the neck forward when 
they act together, and when they act ſingly, to one ſide. 


The laſt pair is called rriangulare + theſe are ſeated 
forward on the ſides of the neck, having ſome perfora- 


tions, by which veins, arteries, and merves, paſs out of 
the body into the fore- legs. - 44 


The breaſt 


widened and 


depreſſed by 
fix pair, 


F. VII. Of the muſcles of the breaſt. 


Having briefly run over the muſcles which ſerve to 


move the head and neck, we come now to thoſe of 1 
| breaſt, 
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* breaſt, which actuate the cheſt, whereof four pair wane 1 
and dilate it, and two pair contract i it. 

The firſt of thoſe which ſerve to widen the breaſt, are — — 
called fubclavium, from their ſituation under the clayidts, paging 
or collar- bone. Theſe arife from under that bone, and breaſt. 
are implanted into the firſt rib near the breaſt- bone, 
drawing the firſt rib upwards and outwards, 

The ſecond pair, called ſerratum majus anticum, (from 
the reſemblance their tendons have to the teeth of a ſaw) 
ariſe from the inſide of the ſhoulder-blade and the two 
upper ribs, and are inſerted into the lower five true ribs, 
and two upper ſhort ribs, ſo that their breadth takes up 
a great part of the ſide of the cheſt. Theſe co-operate 
with the firſt pair in widening the cheſt, as do alſo the 
two- following pair, viz. the par ſerratum poſticum ſu- 
perius, riſing from the ſpines of the three lower rack- 
bones of the neck, and firſt of the back, and being in- 
ſerted into the interſtices of the upper ribs 3 and the par 
ſerratum poſticum inferius, taking their origin from 
the ſpines of the three lowermoſt vertebræ of the 
back, and firſt of the loins, and having their inſertions 
into three or four lower ribs, before they run cartilaginous. 

Theſe four pair, together with the midriff, and the 
widening intercoſtal muſcles, dilate the cheſt in inſpira- 
tion, that is to ſay, in drawing in the breath; and the 
two following pair, to wit, the triangulare and ſacro-,, 
lumbum, with the internal and intercoſtals, depreſs the —— * 
cheſt in expiration, or letting forth the breath. The preſs the 
triangular pair having their riſe from the middle line of breaf. "8 
the breaſt-bone on its inſide, and their inſertion into the 1 
bony ends of the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth true ribs: | v8 
and the other pair taking their origin from the os ſacrum, HA 
and ſpine of the loins, and having their inſertion into the 
lower fide of all the ribs, about three or four fingen 
breadth from the ridge of the back, 


0 the muſcles of the back and Joly, 
with thoſe of the fundament and bladder. 


The muſcles of the back and loins are uſually reckon- Four pair 
ed four pair, which are common to both. ABCS — 

The firſt go by the name of longiſſimi, from their ex- loins. 
W length, being * longeſt of the whole body, 
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and endued with moſt ſtrength. They ariſe from the os 


ſacrum and haunch-bone, and paſſing by the ridge of the 
loins, back, and neck, they reach to the mamillary pro- 


ceſſes of the temple- bones, They are almoſt confoun. 


dend with the par ſacrolumbum, and the Jemiſpinatum, in 


their paſſage through the Joins, but arriving towards the 
back, they again part with them, and appear to be diſ- 
tin from them. When both act together, they extend 
the back and loins, but when they 2 ſingly, they in- 
celine the ſpine to one fide, They are of further uſe to 
moſt creatures, but eſpecially to beaſts of burden, being 
a bar and ſtay to the whole back. 

The par quadratum, or ſecond pair, ſo called from 
their figure, being ſquare when join'd together, though 
triangular when ſeparate. They ariſe broad, thick, and 
fleſhy from the backward and upper cavity of the haunch- 
bone, and from the inner and upper fide of the os ſacrum, 
and are inſerted into all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebræ of the loins, Their uſe is to bend the racks 
of the loins with a right motion forward or downward, 
but when one only acts, it draws the loins to 1908 ſide 
ſomewhat downwards, 

The third pair, ariſing from the os ſacrum, are there- 
fore called par ſacrum; they ſpring from that part of 


the ſaid bone where the ſpine is faſten'd, ending in the 


ſpine of the loweſt vertebra of the thorax ; but at the 
ſame time having in their paſſage ſeveral inſertions into 
divers of the ſpines and oblique proceſles of the wertebre 
of the loins. If theſe act ſeparately, they pull the body 
a little on one fide 3 but when both act together, they 
extend that part of the ſpine to which they are faſten'd. 

The laſt pair, called ſemiſpinatum, ariſe with a nervous 
original from all the ſpines or ridges of the os ſacrum and 
loins, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
loins, and ſome of the lowermoſt of the cheſt. When 
all theſe muſcles of the back and loins work together, the 
whole back is extended ; but if the muſcles of that ſide 
alone, the body is then inclined to that ſide, 

The Anus hath three muſcles, two called the levators, 
and one nam'd its ſphincter. 

The Sphincter is ſeated at the extremity of the ſtreight 


gut, encompaſſing it all round like a ring. It is attach'd 


to > the lower vertebræ of the es ſacrum, compoſed of _ 
bY CHar 
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cular fibres, being of uſe to contract the orifice of that 
gut, as has been obſerved in another place. e 


9 


The two Levators, or lifters up of the fundament, The two 


ment of the hip- bones and os '/acrum, from whence, 
paſſing by the ſides of the gut, they adhere to it, and 
are inſerted into the upper part of the ſphincter; a por- 
tion of them alſo growing to the root of the yard, and 
in mares to the neck of the matrix. Their uſe is to aſſiſt 
the muſcles of the lower belly in the expulſion of the 
excrement, which they do by lifting up the fundament. 


are ſmall, broad, and nervous, arifing from the liga- levators. 


The Bladder has alſo its ſphin&er, which is com- The ſphinc- 
poſed of circular fibres, as that of the anus ; ; and in ter of the 


like manner ſerves to conſtringe or purſe up its neck, 
that the urine may not paſs without a ſpontaneous re- 
laxing of that muſcle. In mares, it is ſeated at the 
hole where the neck of the bladder opens into the va- 
ina. 
a Having already taken notice of the muſcles belonging 
to the yard, call'd its erectoris and dilatoris, and the cre- 
maſter muſcles, by which the ſtones are ſuſpended, as 
alſo thoſe of the clitoris in mates, I ſhall therefore paſs 


them by in this place, and 88 to the ſhoulders 
blade, Oc. 


C TX; Of the muſcles of the ende Ble Py 
Shoulder, with thoſe which move the thn and 


foot. 


In the limbs ſeveral muſcles paſs over two joints, 
both of which are enabled to move at once, with force 
proportionable to the levers they at with upon each 
joint, which is of great uſe in theſe parts. 


The Shoulder-blade has four pair of muſcles, agreea- The ſh-ul- 


* 


ble to its four ſeveral motions. 
The firſt pair, call'd cucullares, from the reſemblance 
they bear to a monk's hood, are ſeated between the 
two ſhoulder-blades, covering the top of the withers. 
Theſe ariſe thin and fleſhy from the hind part of the 
head, but as they paſs down the neck, have other mem- 
branous beginnings from five of its ſpines, and from 
eight or nine of the uppermoſt of the cheft, and are 
inſerted into the whole ſpine of the ſhoulder-blade, as 
FI alſo 


der blade 
four pair. 


. —— ꝛ— 2 


The ſhoul- 
der, nine 
mulcles. 


Two erec- 


tors. 
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alſo into the ſhoulder-bone, and broader part of the 
collar-bone. When the upper part of the muſcle is 


contracted, then the ſhoulder-blade is thought to be mo- 


ved ſomewhat obliquely upwards, becauſe of the oblique 

direction of its fibres; but when that part which 

fri from the withers is contracted, it is then pulled 
reight thither ward. 

The ſecond pair are called levatores, or lifters: They 
are ſituated above the collar- bone, ariſing from the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt four vertebræ of the 
neck, and are inſerted into the fore- corner of the 
ſhoulder blades; theſe draw the blades upwards and 


forwards. . 


The third pair, named ſerratum minus anticum, lie 
under the pectoral muſcles, and ſpring from the four 
uppermoſt ribs, before they turn griſtly, by four fleſhy 


Portions, repreſenting the teeth of a ſaw, and are in- 


ſerted into the anchor-like proceſs of the ſhoulder- 
blade : - theſe move the ſhoulder-blades forward towards 
the cheſt. 

The laſt pair, called rhombordes, are ſeated under the 
cucullares, and take their origin from the hinder pro- 
ceſſes of the three lowermoſt ſpines of the rack-bones 
of the neck, and from the three uppermoſt of the cheſt, 
and are implanted into the baſis of the ſhoulder-blades, 
their uſe being to draw them ſomewhat upwards. and 
backwards. 

The Shoulder has five ſeveral motions perform'd by 
nine muſcles, to wit, backwards, downwards, and cir- 
cularly, 

But before I proceed to a deſcription of its ile, 
it will be proper to intimate, that although the ſhoulder- 
blades in horſes are generally taken for part of the 


| ſhoulder, yet anatomiſts have always diſtinguiſhed be- 


tween the ſhoulder-blade and ſhoulder, accounting that 
part only to be the ſhoulder, which is joined to the 

ſhoulder- blade, and reaches towards the elbow. | 
The firſt of its muſcles is called deltoides, from its 
figure reſembling the greet letter A. It ariſes fleſhy from 
the midft of the collar-bone to the top of the ſhoulders, 
and the whole ridge of the ſhoulder-blade, and is in- 
lerted in the middle of the ſhoulder-bone, Thi 
| 18 


* 
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This muſcle not only raiſes up the ſhoulder, which is 
its chief and principal uſe, but by. the various direction 
of its fibres, it aſſiſts in other motions, but eſpecially in 
that which is circular: and as the following muſcle acts 
with leſs advantage, when the outer parts of this muſcle 
begin to act; ſo it ſeems probable that this muſcle is 
made of ſeveral parts, that they may act ſeparately. 
The ſecond erector of the ſhoulder is named ſupraſ- 
pinatus, becauſe it fills all that cavity which is between 
its ſpine and upper edge. It ariſes from the ſpine of 
the blade, with a long and fleſhy beginning, and is in- 
ſerted into the neck of the ſhoulder-bone, by a ſtrong 
and broad tendon. 

The latiſſimus and rotundus major, are the two de- Twodepreſ- 
preſſors of the ſhoulder ; the firſt is ſo called from its ſors. 
breadth; for with its fellow it almoſt covers the whole 
back. It ariſes from the tops of all the ſpines of the 
rack-bones that are between the ſixth vertebre of the #! WM 
cheſt, and the middle of the os /acrum, as alſo from the #4! 
upper part of the haunch-bone, and is inſerted below | #1 8 
the upper head of the ſhoulder-bone lengthways. 

The ſecond depreſſor, which is the fourth muſcle of 
the ſhoulder, called rotundus major, takes it origin from 
the lower caſta of the ſhoulder- blade, and is inſerted in- 
to the upper and inner part of the ſhoulder-bone, The 
uſe of this, and the laſt deſcribed, is to pull the ſhoulder 
downwards, 

The two pair of muſcles which bring the ſhoulder Two pair 
forward, are called the one by the name of pectoralis, the mould, MM 
and the other coracoideus. The pectoralis is fo called forwards, "i 
from its ſituation on the foreſide of the breaſt, It *, BYE 
ariſes from the middle of the collar-bone ; its middle 
proceeds from the whole length of the breaſt-bone, 
and the ends of the griſtles of all thoſe ribs which ter- 
minate in it; and its lower part ſprings from the ſixth, 
ſeventh, and eighth ribs. Its inſertion is with a broad 
and ſinewy tendon into the ſhoulder- bone, a little below 
its head, | 

The coracoideus has its beginning from the proceſſus 
coracoides, from whence it reaches to the middle of the 
ſhoulder-bone, where it terminates. The uſe of this 
and the former is to draw the ſhoulder forward, 
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The following three Muſcles, to wit, the infraſpina- 
tus ſubſcapularis, and rotundus minor, move the ſhoul- 
der backward. 

The infraſpinatus ariſes from the baſis of the blade 
below its ridge, and is inſerted by a broad and ſhort 
tendon into the fourth ligament of the ſhoulder-bone. 

The /ubſcapularis is ſeated between the ſcapula, and 
ribs, and is inſerted into one of the ligaments of the 
ſhoulder ; and the rotundus minor, which ariſes from 
the lower corner of the ſcapula, is implanted into the 
neck of the ſhoulder- bone. 

As to the circular motion of the ſhoulder, that is not 
performed by any ſingle muſcle, but by ſeveral of theft 
already named, acting ſucceſſively one after another, 
which is eaſily enough to be conceived by thoſe who 
carefully obſerve their origins and inſertions, and the 
various directions of their fibres. But we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to thoſe that move the fore - leg and foot. 

The Fore- leg is bended by two muſcles, to wit, the 
biceps, and brachiæus internus. 

The biceps, fo called from its double head or begin- 
ning, ariſing partly from the upper brim of the ſhoulder- 
blade, and partly from the anchor- like proceſs of the 
ſame bone. This muſcle becometh ſtrong and fleſhy, 
and runs all along the inſide of the cubit-bone to the 
knee, where it is inſerted. Its office is to bend the cu- 


bit forward and ſomewhat inwards. 


The ſecond, or brachizus internus, fo called in man, 
from its ſituation on the inſide of the arm, and may 
properly enough retain the ſame name in a horſe. This 
takes its beginning near the inſertion of the deltordes, af- 
ter which it runs its courſe as the former, and is in- 
ſerted into the foreſide of the cubit-bone a little above 
the knee, and is aſſiſting to the former, 


Two extend Two muſcles alſo extended the cubit, and theſe are 


it. 


ſeated on its hind part; the firſt is called longus It 
takes its origin from the lower rib of the blade- bone, 
and deſcending along the hinder part of the ſhoulder- 
bone, is inſerted into the outſide of the cubit- bone 
towards the knee. This draws the leg backwards, and 
ſomewhat outwards, and thereby ftretches it out 
ftreight, the 


The 
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The ſecond i is called brevis, from its ſhortneſs ; raiſes 8 
it from the binder part of the neck of the ſhoulder- 
bone, and holding the ſame courſe with the firſt, it 
is inſerted alſo with it, and aſſiſts it in its motion. 
There are, beſides theſe, two other muſcles which Two aſſiſt- 
give their aſſiſtance in extending the cubit, to wit, the . 
brachiæus externus, and enconæus; but Stigelins and 
others have thought the one to be only part of the lan- 
gus, and the other a part of the ſhort muſcle, and 
therefore have left them out. 
Theſe are all the muſcles that move the fore-leg of a 
horſe, falling ſomewhat ſhort of the number of thoſe 
which move the arm of a man, by reaſon a horſe has 
only one ſingle bone in that part, whereas there are two 
in the arm of a man, to wit, the cubit, and «ina, which 
ſerve to turn the arm and hand round. which kind of 
motion is not any ways neceſſary for a quadruped. 1 
The Shank, which ſomewhat anſwers to the metacarh Two bend 
in a man, has the ſame number of muſcles with the 9 
fore-leg, viz. two extenſors, and two flexors. 
The firft of the flexors, or benders, is called cubitæus 
internus; it ariſes from the inner knob of the ſhoulder- 
bone, and is implanted into the inner and hinder ſides 
of the top of the ſhank. The ſecond may be called the 
cubitæi interni ; ſocius, or auxiliarius, as — the ſame 
riſe, progreſs, and inſertion with the other. 4 0 
The .extenders of the ſhank are the cubitæus externus Two ex- 
2 its fellow, which take their origin from the outer tend it. 
knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and are inſerted into the 
outer and foreſide of the head of the ſhank. 
The next joint is the great paſtern, anſwering to the 
firſt joint of the finger in a man's hand, as the little pa- 
ſtern does to the ſecond, and the coffin- joint to that on 
which the nail grows, all which are bended and ex- 


tended as the former. 
The firſt bender of the Paſterns and coffin- joint is The pa- 


called ſublimis; it ſprings from the inner knob of the 3 wag 
ſhoulder-bone, and is inſerted into the paſterns. two muſcles. 
The ſecond is named profundus, ariſing from the up- 
per part of the cubit-bone, and bending its courſe down 
to the coffin joint, into which 1t is inſerted, 
They are extended by one conſiderable muſcle, cal- Extended by 


led extenſor magnus, This ſprings from the outer 
knob 
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knob of the ſhoulder- bone, and is inſerted into the fore 
and outer parts of the paſtern and coffin- joint. 

_ Laſtly, The muſcles which anſwers to that called pal- 
maris in a man ; it ariſes fleſhy from the inner knob of 
the ſhoulder-bone, but preſently grows into a ſlender ten- 


don, which deſcends to the fole of the foot. . 


TABLEV. Repreſents a horſe ſtanding with his 
Face towards us, that one may have a full View of 
all the muſcles that appear on his fore- parts. 


AA. Shews the par maſtoideum. 3 
BB. The muſcles of the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, 
CC. The par trigeminum, or complexum. 

DD. The par triangulare, or ſcalenum. 

E. The windpipe in its natural ſituation. 

FF. The par longum removed from under the gullet, 
GG. The pair of the naſe, called philtrum. 


HH. The clofing muſcles of the noſtrils, os 


II. The muſcles of the eye- lids. 

KK. The temporal muſcles. © 

LL. The mujcles of the ear. 1 
M. The frontal, or forehead muſcles.  _ 
N. The cucullaris, or mon#'s hood. T 
O. The deltoides of the ſhoulder. 5 

P. The ſerratus major anticus ſhrunk up. 


QQ. The pe#orals, 


R. The oblique deſcending muſcle of the lower belly, forunk. 


from the ſerratus major. | 5 
S. The deltoides of the thigh, fo called by Mr. Snape. 
T. The ſerratus poſticus, 8 
VVV. The external intercoſtal muſcles, 

VXY. The three buttock muſcles. 
Z. The vaſtus externus. . 

a, The facrolumbus. 

b. The longiſſimus dorſi. 

c. The ſemiſpinatus. 


$. X. Of the muſcles of the thigh, and thoſe which 
move the hind-leg and foot. 
The thigh of a horſe comprehends that part which 


is between the joint of the huckle, or whirle bone and 
the ſtifle, | [ 
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CHAP. V. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 


It is moved by ſeveral. muſcles, the firſt of which are 
called the benders of the thigh, and are in number 
three, viz. the gſaas, the iliacus internus, and pectineus. 


The firſt of theſe ariſes fleſhy from the tranſverſe pro- 


75 


Three bend 
the th 


ceſſes of the two lowermoſt vertebræ of the cheft, and 


two or three uppermoſt of the loins, from whence, de- 
ſcending by the inſide of the os ileum, it ends in a ſtrong 
round tendon, which is inſerted into the foreſide of the 
upper part of the. leſſer head of the thigh- bone. The 


uſe of this muſcle. is to draw the thigh upward, 1 


ſomewhat inward. 

The ſecond, or 3 internus, ff pringeth with a 
lender fleſhy beginning from the. inſide of the haunch- 
bone; and being join d by its tendon to the former 
muſcle, is inſerted by a round tendon into the leſſer 
head, or rotator of the thigh- bone. This muſcle is alſo 
of uſe to raiſe the thigh upward, though not ſo much 
inward as the other, 

The peckineus, which is the laſt of theſe three muſ- 
cles, ariſes broad and fleſhy from the line of the ſhare- 
bone, near the griſtle, and is implanted with a broad 
and large tendon into the lower end of the thigh-bone. 
This draws the thigh upward and inward, and is that 
muſcle which, in men, bends the thigh, and turns the 
toes outward. 

This muſcle, and all thoſe that follow, excepting the 
two laſt, are inſerted into the lower end of the thigh- 
bone, juſt above the ftifle ; whereas in men they are 
moſt or all of them, inſerted into its proper part, ei- 
ther at its neck, or into one. or other of the two knobs 
at the lower end of its neck, called the great and leſſer 
trochanters. Mr. Snape thinks the reaſon of this diffe- 

rence is owing to the ſhortneſs of the thigh- bone of a 
| horſe, compar'd with that of a man, whereby his muſ- 
cles being very plump and bulky upon its buttocks, it 


was neceſſary they ſhould have ſome ſpace to grow more 


ſlender, and become tendinous ; and therefore, he ſays, 
they are extended as far as the ſtifle, which anſwers to 
the knee in man. But this is alſo owing to the different 
action of the thigh of a horſe from that of a man, 
which manifeſtly requires its muſcles. to have a lower 
inſertion, 

As there are three muſcles which bend the thigh for- 
wards, it has the fame number to bend it * 

C 


r 


Three bend 
it back ward. 
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Moved in- 
wards by 
one muſcle. 


And turn'd 
out wards by 


four, 


The Anatomy of a HORSE. Cnay. V 

The firſt is called glatæus externus, or the moſt out- 
ward buttock muſcle ; it ariſes with a fleſhy beginning 
from the crupper, the ridge of the haunch- bone, and 
from the os facrum, and paſſing over the joint of the 
huckle-bone, it ends in a ſtrong and broad tendon, which 
3s inſerted above the ſtifle into the inner part of the 
thigh-bone. Its uſe is to extend the thigh, and enable 
2 horſe to go backward. 50 
The next is called the glatæus medius, lying in a man 
directly under the other, but in a horſe ſide by ſide with 
the other. It riſes from the ſpine of the haunch- bone, 
a little higher than the other, and from thence deſcends 
obliquely over the joint of the hip, and is inſerted into 
the lower end of the outerſide of the thigh- bone. Its 
uſe is to extend the thigh, and to draw it outward and 
backward, as when a horſe ſtands to ſtale. 
The thitd and laſt of the extenders is called glutæu: 
minor, or leſſer buttock muſcle; it ariſes round and 


%* 


fleſhy as high as the former, and deſcending obliquely over 


the joint of the hip, to the lower end of the thigh-bone, 
is inſerted ſomewhat towards its fore- ſide. This aſſiſts 
the other in its action. 9 on 

The thigh is mov'd inwards by the friceps, or, ac- 
cording to ſome, the guadriceps, from its having four 
heads ; the firſt head riſing nervous from the upper part 
of the ſhare-bone, and deſcending to the inſide of the 
lower end of the thigh-bone. The ſecond beginning 
fleſhy at the lower ſide of the ſame bone, and ending a 
little higher than the former. The third ariſing partly 
nervous and partly fleſhy, from the under fide of the 
coxendix, is inferted near the laſt, The fourth, having 
a like origin from the top of the coxend:x, runs along 
the inſide of the thigh, and ends in a round tendon ; 
which joining with the tendon of the firſt part of this 
muſcle, has the ſame inſertion with it. | 

The thigh is alſo turn'd outwards by four ſmall muſ- 
cles, called guadrigemini, all which are placed one by 
another, upon the outſide of the articulation of the 
thigh, The firſt is the longeſt, and takes it origin from 
the lower and outer part of the os /acrum ; afterwards, 
paſſing over the great rotator, it is inſerted into the out- 
tide of the lower end of the thigh- bone, Th 

. | 85 i | | 8 


| Cuap. V. The Anatomy of a HORSE: 77 
The ſecond and third ariſe both of them from the | 
knob of the 9s <td near each other, and are in 
ſerted with the firſt. 
The fourth is more fleſh 7 than the. reſt, 4 * from 
the inner part of the knob of. the iſchium, and termina- 
ting with the former: to theſe muſt be added the del- 
toides of the thigh, which ſpring from the outſide of the 
tip of the ileuni, with a ſharp beginning, but growing 
triangular, is inſerted with a broad membranous tendon 
into the outſide of the thigh- bone; by its ſituation it 
ſeems to aſſiſt the action of "the quadrigemini. 
But laſtly, the thigh is turn'd obliquely by two muſ. Torn ob- 
cles called” obturatores, or ſtoppers. The firſt is called e.“ 7 
obturator internus, and takes its origin from the inner 
circumference of the' hole above-mentioned, and 1s in- 
ſerted into the cavity of the great rotator. The obtu- 
rator externus, from the external circumference of the 
ſaid hole, and is inſerted in the ſame cavity with the 
former, 
The leg has * 3 motions peculiar to it, vix. 
it is bended, extended, and turned obliquely outwards; 
to perform all which motions, there are the ſame num- 
| ber of muſcles in horſes as in man, only that ſome of 
| them are different from thoſe in men, with reſpect to 
| their inſertions. 
It has firſt of all five Muſcles, called en of The Joy is 
| which the firſt is named membranoſus ; and by . the 3 3 
= faſcia lata, becauſe it involves and covers almoſt all the 5 
| muſcles of the thigh. This muſcle riſes fleſhy from the 
; upper part of the os ileum, near the great proceſs of the 


2 


| thigh-bone, and covering the whole thigh and the ſtifle, 
, over which it croſſes, it is at laſt inſerted into the fore 
ö and upper part of the bone of the leg. Its uſe is to ex- 
) tend the leg directly; or, according to one, to a 


it obliquely outwards. 

The fecond is called /ongus, ariſing "Oakes the npger 
part of the appendix of the os ileum; and paſſing ob- 
p liquely down the thigh, it is inſerted into the bone of 
the leg, a little below the ſtifle. This muſcle not only 
extends the leg, but alſo helps to draw it inwards ; for 
which reaſon, ſome authors reckon it one of the bend- 
ers of the les. f 

The 
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The Anatomy of a HORSE. Chr. v. 

The third is call'd rectus, from its ſtreight courſe : it 
takes its beginning from the lower brim of the haunch- 
bone, and deſcends ſtreight drown the foreſide of the 
thigh, until it reaches the ſtifle, where it turns into a 
ſtrong and broad tendon ; and adhering to the patella, 
in its paſſage over it, it is at laſt inſerted into the fore. 
fide of the upper part of the ſhank. 1 5 
The fourth is named vaſtus externus, becauſe of its 
great bulk; it ariſes from the root of the great tro. 
chanter, and from the neck of the thigh-bone, cleaving 
cloſe to its outſide, until it arrives at the ſtifle, where, 
becoming membranous and broad, and uniting with 
the tendon of the ſtreight muſcle, it is inſerted into the 
ſame place with it, but on its outſide, 
The laſt, or vaſtus internus, riſes from the root of 
the leſſer trochanter, and deſcending down the inſide of 
the thigh-bone, it unites itſelf with the former two, af- 
ter it has paſſed over the ftifle, and is inſerted with 
them into the ſame place of the tibia. Theſe three laſt 
deſcribed muſcles, joining together at their croſſing the 
ſtifle, form one broad and ſtrong tendon, which in- 
volves the patella, or knee-bone of the ſtifle, and ties 
it ſo firmly, that it is almoſt impoſſible for it to be 
diſplaced. 55 | | 

The Benders of the legs are in number four, vz. 
the biceps, the ſemimembranoſus, the ſeminervoſus, and 
gracilis, 4 

The biceps rifes ſharp and nervous from the appen- 
dage of the coxendix, and paſſing along the outſide of 
the thigh, is inſerted into the outſide of the appendix 
of the tibia, or leg-bone ; this bends the leg, by pul- 
ling it backward. | 2 

The next, according to Bartholin, (who follows the 
order in his deſcription of thoſe muſcles) is the ſemi- 

membranoſus, which takes its beginning from the knob 
of the coxendix, as the other, and running down the 
back part of the thigh, is inſerted into that part ef the 
leg-bone, which in man is called the ham, 

The third is called by the ſaid author /min ervaſus, 
being partly nervous and partly fleſhy, as the other 13 
partly fleſhy and partly membranous. It has the ſame 
origin with the other. two ; but deſcending obliquely to- 
wards the inner part of the thigh, it reaches eo 
mi 


ſerted. 


ward and upward. 


Cruar, v. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 


middle of the leg-bone, into whoſe inner part it is in- 


The fourth is called gracilis, being ſlender ; it ariſes 
with a nervous beginning, from the middle of the ſhare- 
bone, and deſcending along the inſide of the thigh, is 
inſerted near the other, When theſe muſcles act to- 


gether, they draw the leg directly backward ; but when 


they act ſingly, ſome being placed more outward, and 


ſome more inward, they then bend the leg either to 
this or that ſide, 

But beſides theſe, there is another called poglitæus, 
which moves the legs obliquely. This riſes broad and 
nervous from the outer head of the thigh-bone, and go- 
ing obliquely down the thigh, is inſerted in the back 
part of the upper knob of the 2:b:a, x 

We come now to the muſcles which move the lower 


part of the leg and foot; and here it will be neceſſary 


to take notice, that by the lower part of the leg is to 


be underſtood, that ſpace which reaches from the hock 
to the great paſtern ; which, Mr. Snape ſays, is anſwer- 
able to the inſtep in men, as the great paſtern, and lit- 


tle paſtern anſwer, to the firſt and ſecond joints of the 


Moved 
liquely by 


Ohe. 


toes; and the coffi n joint to that whereon the nails do 


grow. 

The Inſtep is bended by two muſcles, to wit, the 
tibieus anticus, and peronæus anticus, The firſt ariſes 
ſharp and fleſhy from the upper appendix of the leg- 
bone, cleaving cloſe to it in its deſcent, and paſſing un- 
der the griſtle of the hock, is divided into two or more 
tendons that are inſerted into the foreſide of the inſtep- 
bone, which, with the reſt of the foot, it moves for- 

The fecond is called peronæus anticus, though impro- 
perly in a horſe, who wants that bone which in man is 
named perone, or fibula. This takes its origin from the 
upper appendix of the 7ibia or leg- bone, and is inſerted 
into the outſide of the inſtep-bone, which, with the reſt 
of the foot, it moves forward and ſomewhat outward. 

The Foot is alſo extended or drawn back-wards by 
three muſcles, the firſt is called gaftracnemius externus, 
and is that muſcle which in man forms the calve of the 
leg. It takes its riſe from the inner head of the thigh- 
done, and part of it from the outer head of the fame 
bone, 


The inffe 
benced ef 
the muſcles. 


The fort 
extenJed by 
three muſ - 
cles. 
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80 The Anatomy of 4 HORSE. Cnag. v. 


bone, and afterwards uniting together about the mid- 

dle of the leg, they there turn into one ſtrong tendon, 

which being united with that of the following muſcle, 
to wit, the gaſtrocnemius internus, are both inſerted 

into the heel- bone. 1 8 

This muſcle lieth ſomewhat under the former, ariſin 
from the hinder part of the upper end of the leg- bone, 
and is inſerted as aforeſaid. 5 „ 

I be laſt extender of the foot is called plantaris, or 
the muſcle of the ſoal or thread; it ariſes fleſhy, round, 
and lender, between the former two, taking its origin 

from the back part of the lower head of the thigh- 

bone, and in its deſcent ſoon becomes a ſlender round 
tendon ; which, joining very cloſely with the tendons 
of the former two, paſſes down to the heel-bone, where 
it leaves them, and proceeds along the back-part of the 
inſtep- bone, and the two paſterns, terminating within 
the foot all over the bottom of it, making that part of 
the foot which lies next under the ſoal, and plainly ap- 
pears when the ſoal is drawn out. The tendons of theſe 

three muſcles joining together, form that great ſine y 

called magna chorda, by which the butchers hang up 

their meat. 0 5 5 

Moved fide- The foot is alſo moved ſomewhat ſideways, to wit, 
ways by WO. inward and outward, by two muſcles. 

I The firſt is called tibialis paſticus, having its origin 
from the upper end of the leg- bone, and its uſe being 
to move the foot obliquely inward. 

The ſecond, called peronæus poſticus, ariſes from the 
upper and hinder part of the leg-bone, by a nervous and 
ſtrong beginning, and deſcending with the tendon of the 
peronæus anticus, on the outſide of the hock, continuing 
its courſe beyond it to the bottom of the foot, into 
which it is implanted. This moves the foot contrary 
to the former, viz. obliquely outward. 

I be paſterns and coffin-joint are likewiſe bended, and 

extended by their proper muſcles, | L294 

The pa- The benders are in number two, viz. the flexor lon- 
* bend- gs, and the flexor brevis, The firſt ariſes from the up- 
e e. per and hinder part of the leg - bone, and deſcends on 
| | the inner ſide of the hoof, down the inſtep- bone and 
1 paſterns into the coffin-joint, The ſecond takes its 
origin from the inſide of the beel-bone, a en, 
. | eng 
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CHAP. V. The Anatomy of & HORSE. 81 


the hock, * has the ſame inſertion with the former. 
Theſe bend the paſterns and coffin-joint backward. - 

The extenders are alſo two, the firſt called - And extend- 
longus, and the other extenſor brevis : the one riſing e õ. 
from the inner ſide of the ſhank, juſt under the ſtifle, 
is inſerted into the fore and upper part of the coffin- 
joint. The other riſing from the forepart of the annular 
ligament, that binds about the inſtep- joint, and deſcen- 
ding under the former, has the ſame inſertion. Theſe 


two extend the Paier and en by drawing 
them forward. 


TABL E VI. 8 the hind part of a horſe, | 
with his muſcles, . | 


AA. The 8 or mon lꝰs * | 
B. The edge of the deltoides of the thigh. 
C. The glutæus minor, or leffer. buttock muſcles. 
_ DDD. The glutzus medius. | | 
EE. The glutzus major, or e buttock muſcle 
F. The biceps. _. 8. 
GG. The ſeminervoſus of both Jeg . 
HHH. The lividus, or pectinals of both hind legs. 
I. The ſemimembranoſus. 155 
K. The orbicularis, or orbicular —_— of the 1 : 
L. Part of the long iſſimus dorſi. 
M. The circular — of the noſe. 
N. The ſphincter of the fundament. 
0. The maſtoides. 
P. The manſorius of the cheeks. 
Q. The triangularis. 
R. The complexus, or trigeminus. 
S. The tranſverſalis colli. 
T. The ſpinatus colli. 
V. The vaſtus externus. 
WW. The gaſtrocnemius externus. 
X. The peronæus anticus. 
Y. The peronæus poſticus. 
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© eee eee 
anne 
Of the bones. 


§. I. Of the bones which frame and compoſe the 
3 Kull, with its ſature. 


The skull. fl E firſt and uppermoſt part of the head is the 
N 1 Skull, call'd by anatomiſts the cranium, from its 
| _ _ office of covering the brain like a helmet, It is com- 
| ST poſed of nine bones, three of which are common ta it, 
and the upper jaw ; which are the wedge-like bone, the 
os jugale, or the yoke-hke bone, and the os cribriforme, 
or ſieve-like bone, The other ſix are proper bones, and 
make up the ſkull itſelf 5 and thefe are the frontal, or 
 forehead-bone, which makes the brow, and in colts 
and almoſt all other young animals, is divided by a 
ſeam down the middle, which, in time, totally wears 
out, the occipital, or noll bone, the two bones of the 
finciput, or parietal- bones; theſe are ſmall in a horſe, 
in proportion to what they are in man, becauſe the 
oreateſt bulk of a horſe's head lies forward, and the 
temple-bones, within which are contained the ſmall 
bones of the ear, which with the two orbicular- bones, 
_ up the number of ſeventeen bones peculiar to the 
ull. | | 
Its fotures The larger bones are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral ſeams 
er ſeams. Called ſutures, both which and the bones are of the 
ſame number in a horſe as in men, only that they are 
different in ſhape and figure, | 
Some of theſe ſutures are proper to the ſkull alone, 
and ſome are common to it and the upper jaw. They 
are alſo diſtinguiſhed into thoſe that are true, and thoſe 
that are falſe; ſuch as are indented one into another, 
being of the firſt kind ; and ſuch as are plain and linear, 
like two boards glued together, being accounted of the 
ſecond kind, or only falſe ſutures, 
Its true ſu= The true ſutures are three in number, and proper to 
tuts. the ſkull only, viz. the coronal, lambdoidal, and ſagittal. 
The coronal, fo called becauſe the ancients were wont 
to wear their crowns or garlands on that part, The ſu- 
ture, 
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CAP. VI. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 
ture, as in men, ſo- likewiſe in a horſe, runs athwart the 
ſkull, above the forehead, reaching on each ſide to the 
temple-bones, and joining the forehead-bone to the 
finciput. | RF 8 
The ſecond, lambdoides, becauſe of its reſemblance to G 
the Greek letter A. This is ſeated on the hind part of the 
head, being oppoſite to the other, beginning at the bot- 
tom of the occiput, and deſcending above the ear ſome- 
what higher than in men. It joins the bone of the occ:- 
put, or hind and under part of the ſkull, to the bones of 
the finciput and temples, 


The third begins at the middle of the lambdoidal ſu- 


ture, dividing the two bones of the finciput, and is there- 
fore called the /agittal ſuture ; but in horſes, and many 


other quadrupeds, it croſſes the coronal ſuture, as in chil- 


dren, quite down to He noſe. This ſuture in a horſe is 


not ſo much indent as the other two, but in a great 
meaſure ſtreight and linear. 3 
The falſe Sutures are in number two; the firſt paſſes Its falſe ſu 


from the root of the proceſſus mamillaris with a circular es. 


duct, returning down again towards the ear, encom- 
paſſing the temple-bone. 


The ſecond runs obliquely downwards, ariſing from 


the top of the former, and paſles to the ſocket of the eye, 
and the beginning of the firſt common ſuture. | 

| Theſe ſutures, which are common tothe ſkull, the Thoſe com- 
wedge-like bone, and upper jaw, are chiefly theſe three 7797 - 20g 
that follow, to wit, the frontal, the wedge-like ſuture, upper jaw. 
and the cribroſa + the firſt being that by which the pro- 
ceſs of the forehead-bone is joined with the firſt bone of 
the upper jaw ; the ſecond that by which the wedge- 
like bone is joined with the firſt bone of the ſame jaw; 
and the third that ſuture which is common to the wedge- 
like bone and the ſeptum, or partition of the noſe, _ 

The ſutures are of uſe, not only as they divide the Their uſe. 
bones which compoſe the ſkull, but alſo as they afford a 
free ingreſs and egreſs for the veſſels which ſupply life and 
nouriſhment to the parts contained within the ſkull, and 
likewiſe as they give a paſſage to thoſe little fibres, by 
which the dura mater is kept ſuſpended : and further, 
they are of uſe in caſe the ſkull ſhould at any time happen 
to be broke, that any ſuch fracture or fiſſure might not 
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could be united ſo as to anſwer all the functions of the 


The frontal 
bone, with 
its cavities, 


See. 


either 1ide, which is not very plain, having only infcrip- 


The finci- 
Ful. 


it might with one blow be ſhivered all in pieces like an 
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run through the whole ſkull, but be ſtop'd at the end of 
the fractured bone; whereas if it was not for theſe ſeams, 


earthen pot. Theſe are all indented into each other ; 
this being the only way by which bones of that figure 


head and brain. But I ſhall now return to the bones. 
The Frontal or forehead bone, which I have already 
taken notice of as the firſt proper bone of the ſkull, is 
ſeated before, and makes the fore-part of the ſkull, It 
is bounded on its fore-part by the coronal and firſt com- 
mon ſuture, on the ſides by the temporal bones, and on 
its infide by the oa ſpongioſa, or ſpongy bones, Between 
its lamina or plates, there is a double cavity, from whence 
there is alſo a double paſſage into the noſtrils, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by many bony fibres, and ſmall ſcales, which are en- 
compaſſed with a green membrane, and contain a ſoft, 
medullar, or rather oily ſubſtance. Theſe are proporti- 
onably larger in a horſe than in man, and have various 
uſes aſcribed to them, being thought by ſome to aſſiſt in 
the office of ſmelling, by intangling the odoriferous air ; 
by ſome, to promote the ſhrilneſs of the voice; and by 
others, to be a receptacle for ſome portion of the excre- 
mentitious matter, which is ſeparated from thoſe parts. 
Beſides theſe cavites, there is a /inus or den on each 
fide called the frontal finus's, compoſed of a double 
ſcale.; one making the ,upper part of the orbit of the eye, 
and the other forming the cavity above the eyes, on 


tions anſwerable to the winding convolutions of the brain. 
This bone has alfo two holes, which go to the orbit of 
the eye, whereby the firſt branch of the nerve of the fifth 
conjugation goeth to the muſcles of the forehead. It has 
likewiſe four proceſſes, two of which are ſeated at the 
greater corner of the eye, and the other two at its leſſer 
corner, helping to form the upper part of the orbit. 
The bones of the Sinciput are next to the frontal, 
being joined to it by the coronal ſuture, and behind to 
the occipital bone by the lambdoical ſuture, on each fide 
to the temple: bones, by the ſuture ſquammoſæ, or ſcaly 
futures, and by one of the common ſutures to the wedge- 
like bone. They are alſo joined one to the other, by 
the /agittal, or arrow-like ſuture, Tha 
Cir 
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Their figure is ſomewhat ſquare, and though their 
ſubſtance is thinner than that of the. other bones of the 


ſkull, yet they are alſo made up of two laminæ, excep- 


ting where they are joined to the temple-bones. They 
are fmooth on their outſide, but - inwardly uneven, 


having ſeveral cavities to which the dura mater adheres 


by the ſides of the ſagittal ſuture ; as alſo ſeveral long 
and winding inſcriptions, or furrows, form'd by the 
branches of the internal jugulars, in their paſſage to the 
brain, "Theſe bones have alſo ſeveral perforations ; ſome 
of which go quite through, others piercing only the up- 


per table, for the entrance of thoſe veſſels which run be- 
tween Its plates, 


The occipital, or Noll- bone, which makes the hinder The noll- 
and lower part of the head, and middle of the baſis of the bone, with 


{kull, is the hardeſt of all the bones of the ſkull, excep- 
ting the os petro/um of the temple- bones, being very thick 
at bottom, where the two /inus's of the dura mater are 
join'd. At the ſides of the great perforations, through 
which the ſpinal marrow deſcends, it is ſomewhat thin; 3 
but that its thinneſs might be no prejudice to it, it is 
ſtrengthen'd by a large prominence, which aſcends from 


the ſaid perforation quite to its upper part. By this pro- 


minence the two protuberances of 128 cerebellum are 


alſo diſtinguiſhed. 
This bone is in a horſe Se and has ſeveral 


channels, or /inus's, two of which, being pretty large, 
receive the protuberances or bunchings of the cerebellum, 


or after-brain ; others receive ſome of the convolutions of 


the brain itſelf, and ſome, the two ſinus's of the dura 


mater, that they might not be compreſſed. or hurt for 


want of a proper cavity to lie in. 

It has alſo divers proceſſes, four of which, bo co- 
vered with a ſmooth griſtle, are received into the /in; ʃ 
of the firſt vertebra of the neck; but that which goes be- 
tween the protuberances of the cerebellum, is the moſt 
conſiderable. It is perſorated in five places, for the paſ- 
lage of ſeveral veſlels, beſides the large hole through which 
the medulla goes into the ſpine of the neck. 


The laſt of the proper bones of the ſkull, are the m- The tempfe- 


Ines, with 


ple-bones, which are ſeated on each ſide of the head 


reaching to the bottom of the ears. Their figure is on c-fles and 
their upper ſides ſemicircular, but below they are rugged /#«"s. 
3 and 
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and unequal, like a rock ; from whence, and from their 
hardneſs, the temple-bone has alſo obtained the name of 
os petroſum, Theſe bones are very thick at their bottom, 
but grow extremely thin upwards, lying like two ſcales 
on the lower edge of the bones of the finciput, | 
They have each of them two ſinus's, the outermoſt be- 
ing the largeſt, is lined with a griſtle, and receives the lon- 
ger proceſs of the lower jaw. The other, or inward ca- 
vity, is common to the temple- bone and noll- bone. 
There are alſo four proceſſes belonging to each temple- 
bone, viz, that which in man is called the proceſſus fly. 
loides, or pen-like proceſs, though improperly in a horſe, 
it being but ſhort. The next is called the proceſſus mami]- 
laris, being ſomewhat ſhaped like a nipple. The third 
paſſing forwards from the hole of the ear to the protu- 
berance of the firſt bone of the upper jaw, and being 


joined to the laſt, forms the os jugale, or yoke-bone, 


The fourth is the proce/ſus petroſus, or hard and uneven 
part of the temple- bone; this, being internal, jets out 
a pretty way into the inſide of the bottom of the fkull, 
within which there are two perforations ; one to give a 
paſſage for an artery, another for the auditory nerve, into 
the inner cavities of the ear, to wit, the hympanum, la- 
b;rinth, and cochlea. | 

This proceſs has alſo on its outſide three perforations, 
or holes; the firſt called the meatus auditorius, or audi- 
tory paſlage ; the ſecond is that through which the ju- 
gular vein enters into the inner cavities ; the third is ſeated 
between the mamillary and ſtyloid proceſſes, ending 
in that paſſage that goes from the ear to the mouth. As 
to the little bones that are contained in the cavities of this 
proceſs, viz. the incus, malleus, ftapes, and os orbiculare, 
which, with thoſe already deſcribed, make up the whole 
number of the bones proper to the ſkull, having taken 
notice of them already in another place, I hall there- 
fore paſs on to thoſe which are common to the ſkull and 
upper jaw; and theſe are in number three, namely, the 
os ſpbenoides, or wedge like bone, the ſieve· like bone, 


The wedge- and the yoke-like bone. 


like bone. 


The wedge-like bone is ſo called from its being placed 
like a wedge” between the bones of the ſkull and the 
upper jaw ; it is join'd before to the frontal-bone, and 


behind to the occipital, its ſides to part of the petroſum 


ahnve, 
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above, and below to ſome of the bones of the upper jaw 
and palate. 
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It has ſeveral proceſles, ſome etal; and ſome in- 


ternal ; as alſo divers cavities, two of which are common 
to it and the temple-bones, and the bones of the ſinciput. 
Its holes are about ſeven on each fide ; one of which 
gives a paſſage to the optick nerve, the reſt are penetra- 
ted ſome by one, and ſome by ſeveral parts of nerves ; 
others by the corotid arteries and jugular veins z and 
again, others both by nerves and blood-veſlels. 

The Os Cribriforme is the next bone common to the 
head and upper jaw, and is ſo called from its innumera- 
ble little holes, which make it like a ſieve. It is ſituated 5 
in the fore and under ſide of the ſkull, between and. a 
little below the ſockets of the eyes, and at the upper part 
of the noſtrils, and is join'd by an even line to the fore- 
head bone, the ſecond of the upper jaw, and the wedge- 
like bone. 


It is made of four parts, viz. the criſta call, or cock's 


The os cri. 


briforme, 


or mow "like 


comb, to whoſe ſharp appendix the fall adheres, The 


ſecond part is that which is perforated, and makes up the 


greateſt portion of it. The third is only a proceſs of its 


under fide, by which the noſtrils are divided: and the 
fourth is called the os /pongio/um ; its cavities being filled 
with a ſpongy ſort of fleſh. This bone helps to make 
up the corner of the orbit of the eye, and through its 
holes gives a paſſage to the innumerable fibrils of the 
auditory nerves. 

The laſt is the Fugale or yohnelike bone, and is com- 
poſed of two bones ; one of which is a procels of the 


temple-bone, and the other a proceſs of the firſt bone 


of the upper jaw, forming the lower {ide of the leſſer and 
outer corner of the orbit of the eye, 


The bones of the ſkull always havin to turn bony to- 
wards their middle, and fo by —— towards the edges; 
but afterwards the bone of a horſe's head grows extream- 


ly hard, and is ſo contrived, as to be well fenced iat 
blowys and other accidents, 


§. II. Of the jaw-bones and teeth, together with 
the os hyoides, or bone of the tongue. 
Beſides the bones which are common to the ſkull and 


upper-Jaws there are twelve, viz. fix on each fide, which 
G4 are 


Os hats 


Twelve 
bones pro- 
per to the 


upver jaw, i 


7 . 
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The firſt, 
ygomati- 
cum, with 
its fellow. 
The ſecond, 
lachrymale. 


The third. 


The fourth, 
es malz, 


The fifth, 
which 
makes the 
prominence 
of the noſe, 
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are proper to the upper jaw alone, and are thoſe which 
frame the lower fide of the orbit of the eye, the noſe, 
cheeks, and roof of the mouth. _ 

The firſt is called Zygomaticum, becauſe its proceſs 
makes up a part of the os jugale : It compoſes the lower 
part of the outer corner of the eye. 

'The next is ſeated in the inner corner of the orbit of 
the eye, and is called Lachrymale, becauſe it has in it a 
cavity which contains the lachrymal gland. This bone 
has alſo a perforation into the noſtril, through which a 
nerve of the fifth pair paſſes to the inner membrane of 
the noſe. | 

The third is ſeated in the innerſide of the orbit of the 
eye, and is continued with the fungous bones of the noſ- 
trils. This bone is join'd to four bones, viz. to the 
forehead-bone, to the wedge-like bone, to the laſt de- 
ſcribed, and the next following, and is not diftinguiſhed 
by any peculiar name, | 

The fourth is called the Os Malæ, or cheek-bone, 
'This bone compoſes the greateſt part of the cheek, as 
alſo of the palate; and moreover contains all the upper 
teeth in its leſſer caverns. It is much the largeſt of all 
the bones of the upper jaw, and is circumſcribed with 
divers ſutures, being joined above to the frontal- bone on 
the ſide next the noſe, below to the wedge-like bone, 
and the bone of the palate of the mouth, before to the 
lachrymal bone, and one of thoſe bones that make the 
upper part of the noſe, as alſo to the cheek- bone on the 
other ſide. Tt has alſo three perforations, two of which 
are under the orbit of the eye, for the paſſage of two 
branches of the nerves that are beſtowed on the face ; and 
the third, for the paſſage of a vein and artery, which go 
to the noſtrils. This bone has likewiſe a great den or ca- 
vern on each ſide, in that prominent part which ſtands 
out under the orbit of the eye, and on each fide of the 
noſe ; when there happens to be matter pent up in this 
cavity, it occaſions intollerable pain, by reaſon of a very 
fine and ſenſible membrane, which lines its inſide, and 
breeds the diſtemper called the haw. | 

The fifth bone of the upper jaw, with its companion, 
makes up the bony prominence of the noſe. It is hard 
and ſolid, and is perforated in ſeveral places, for the paſ- 


ſage of nerves and blood veſſels, It is join'd above to the 
| internal 
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internal proceſs of the frontal bone : its ſides adhere to 
the firſt and fourth bone of this jaw, in the middle to its 
companion, and underneath to the griſtles that make the . 
the lower part of the noſe. 


The laſt is that bone which with its companion, ſranies The laſt, 


the roof of the mouth: it is broad, thin, and ſolid, but 


with its 
companion, 


ſomewhat rough and uneven at that end where it reſem- frame the 


bles a ſemi-circle. It is joined behind to the wing-like wof 
procefſes of the wedge-like bone; and on the inſide to 
the partition of the noſtrils. It is alſo joined to the cheek- 
bone, and to its back part. Tt has likewiſe two perfo- 
| rations, one on either ſide, which have communication 
with the two holes of the wedge-like bone, 
The lower jaw, which makes the lower part of this The 
capacity of the mouth, comes next to be treated of. jaw, 


of the 


mouth. 


lower 
with 


This differs from the former, in that it is moveable, its parts. 


whereas the other is not. In young animals it is divided 
between the fore teeth ſo as the bones may be eaſily part- 
ed aſunder. At both ends of it there are two proceſſes, 
the fore-moſt of which running upwards, and from a 
broad baſis growing ſharp, ends in a cone or point, It 
is this point that receives the tendon of the temporal 
muſcle ; from whence it is, that a luxation of the lower 
jaw is very dangerous, If not ſpeedily reduc'd. 

The other, which is the backward proces, is called 
articularis, having a neck and a longiſh head covered 
with a griſtle, by which it is received and articulated into 
the ſinus of the os petroſum, and it is ſtrongly knit there- 
to by a membranous ligament. It hath, at the ſides of 
thoſe proceſſes, ſmall ſhallow cavities, for the lodgment 
of its muſcles. Towards its back part it hath a cavity 
within it, which contains a marrowy juice for its nouriſh- | 
ment, It has alſo four perforations or holes, whereof 
two are at the roots of the proceſſes, by which a vein and 
artery, as alſo a branch of the fifth pair of nerves do paſs 
to the teeth, The other two are in its fore-part, giving 
way to two twigs of the oy branch which go out to the 
lower lip. 
the lower and upper jaw have ſockets fie the teeth 
to and in, which by reaſon of their depth, have been 
calbd alueel;: when any of the teeth fall out, as the foal 
teeth, &c. theſe and ſoon become obliterated, and the 
jaw dun ſmoath, 


The 


* 
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The teeth. The Teeth are of a ſubſtance harder than any of the 

other bones, which is abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering 

their office is to break and cut all the aliment. That 

part of them which ſtands out above the gums, is ſmooth 

and free from any covering, but all within the ſockets 

of the jaws is more rough, and covered with a thin mem- 

brane of exquiſite ſenſe. "Thoſe which are called grin- 

ders, have a manifeſt cavity within them, but the fore- 

teeth and dog-teeth have but very obſcure ones. By the 

ſmall holes which are diſcernable in the roots of the teeth, 

is conveyed into theſe cavities a capillary branch of an 

artery from the carotids, a ſmall vein from the jugulars, 

and a twig of a nerve from the fifth pair, which being 

expanded through the thin membrane that inveſts the 

ſaid cavity, is partly the occaſion of that exquiſite pain 

which is felt in the tooth-ach, Theſe veſſels before-men- 

tion'd, namely, the vein, artery, and nerve, are incloſed 

in one common capſula, or ſheath, when they enter the 

jaw, and running along a proper channel under the roots 

1 of the teeth, ſend off to each of them, in their paſſage, 
h thoſe ſmall twigs aforeſaid. 

Though the teeth of horſes are differently ſituated from 
thoſe in men, and are alſo more numerous, yet as to their 
offices, they admit of the ſame diviſion, and are of three 
kinds; namely, the inciſores, canini, and molares. 
The inciſo- The Inciſores, cutters or ſhredders, are thoſe we call 

* the foreteeth, being ſeated in the fore- part of the jaw. 
They are broad and ſharp-edged, the better to crop and 
bite off the graſs: they are in number twelve, ſix on 
each jaw. Theſe have but one root or fang. When a 

horſe has got four of theſe teeth compleat, viz. two 

above, and two below, he is reckoned three years old. 

| Thecanini, The next are the Canini, or dog- teeth, which in horſes 

are called the tuſhes; and are of uſe to break whatever 

is too hard for the fore - teeth to cut or ſhear aſunder: 

and the ſureſt mark to know a four year old horſe is, by 

his tuſhes, which are then but very ſmall and ſharp on 

the top and edges. Theſe have alſo but one fang, and 

are ſeldom to be found in mares. „ 

The mola- Thoſe of the third rank are the double teeth, and arc 
res. named Molares or grinders, becauſe they grind the fo 

like a milſtone : They are in number twenty-four, 

twelve on each jaw; their feat is in the inner part of ” 

mouth, 
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mouth, being invironed on their outſide by the cheeks, 
to prevent the food falling out of the mouth while it is 
grinding. Theſe have ſeveral aſperities on their upper 
part, by which means they are render'd more fit for their 
peculiar uſe. ; 7 

Theſe appear when a horſe comes five, and the two Thoſe by 
ſoremoſt of theſe teeth, which ſtand next the tuſhes, are _ 
thoſe by which a horſe may be known to be under ſeven horſe is 
years old, having ſeveral thin ſhells, or ſcales growing known. 
round the outſide of them, forming a hollow in the 
middle. When a horſe is full fix years old, the hollow- 
neſs begins to fill up, and grows into a browniſh ſpot, 
and continues fo till he is Kim, when it grows more 
faint, and the tooth more fill'd up and even; at eight it is 
quite worn out in moſt horſes : ſome make a falſe mark 6 
in a horſe's mouth, which is to be known, by being 
blacker and more impreſſed than the true mark : I ſhall 
now proceed to the bone of the tongue. 3 

That bone is called hyoides, from its ſhape, being like e 79% 
the greek letter v (yþ/ilon). It is ſeated at the root of the of the 
tongue, being the foundation or ſupporter of it. It is tongue. 
made up of three bones, the middlemoſt being gibbous 
outwards, but inwards ſomewhat hollow : the other 
two are called its cornua, or horns, and are all tied to 
the adjacent parts by a ſubſtance which is partly nervous, 
and partly fleſhy. | 


. This little bone is of great uſe; all the muſcles that 
nd move the tongue being either inſerted into it, or taking 
on their origin from it. It alſo gives riſe to ſome of thoſe 
1 2 muſcles that move the /arynx, or throttle, and is a reſt- 
- ing place to the epiglottis, or throat-flap, when it is lift- 


ed up in breathing. 
$. III. Of the vertebræ of the neck. 


The neck is made up of ſeven Vertebræ, or rack- The verte- 
bones, reckoning from the head downwards, that next bv of che 
the head being the firſt ; they have each of them a large neck. 
avny, to give way to the ſpinal marrow : and beſides | 


*. this large hole, which they have in commoh with all 
5 the other vertebræ, they have each two ſmall perfora- 
7e. tons in their tranſverſe proceſſes, through which the 


cervical veins and arteries do paſs to the head; and be- 
| _ tween 
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tween their joinings there is a third found, partly out 
of the lower fide of the upper vertebra, and partly out 
of the upper fide of each lower vertebra, by which the 


* 


nerves paſs outward from the ſpinal marrow. 


The firſt is The firſt of theſe bones, in a human ſkeleton, is cal 


called the 


1 led Atlas, becauſe the head is articulated to it, and, a3 


it were, ſupported by it; and may therefore retain the 
ſame name in a horſe. Its body is ſlender, but more 


ſolid than the tips of its proceſſes, which are porous and 


open; "inſtead of its hinder ſpine or proceſs, it has only 
a ſemicircular prominence jetting out, leſt the larger 
{treight pair of muſcles, which paſs over it, ſhould be 
hurt in bending the head forwards ; but it has all its 
other proceſſes in common with the reft. On the fore- 
{ide of its great foramen inwards, it has a ſmall ſocket 
ſomewhat ſemicircular, and lin'd with a cartilage, to 
receive the tooth-like proceſs of the ſecond vertebra, 

'The ſecond vertebra is, becauſe of this proceſs, cal- 
led Dentata; it is an appendix, which ſprings from be- 
tween its two decending proceſſes, long and round, its 
head reſembling the upper part of the dog-tooth in man, 
or the tuſh in a horſe, It is alſo cover'd with a carti- 
lage on that part which is received into the foreſaid /inus 
of the firſt vertebra ;. upon it the head turns round, as 
upon a hinge, The baſis of this tooth-like appendage 
is encompaſſed with a ligament that knits it to the oc- 
ciput, This and the following vertebræ have ſpines, or 
hinder proceſſes, each of which are divided into two, 
for the better connexion of the ligaments and muſcles 
to them; and are, in every reſpect, like the ſecond, 
fave only that their lateral proceſſes are larger, and di- 
vided as well as the hinder, 


The ſecond, 
dentata. 


§. IV. Of the vertebrae of the back and loins, as 
alſo of the breaſt-bone, collar-bones, and ribs. 


Thoſe ofthe The Back is made up of ſeventeen vertebræ, or rack- 
back and bones, which are ſomewhat different, both in their bo- 
"m dies and proceſſes, from thoſe of the neck, the laſt be- 
ing longer and more flat on their inſide, that the gullet 
might reſt more ſecurely on them; and as. for -their 
proceſſes, though they are equal in number, viz. WO 


tending obliquely upwards, aud two tending obliquely 
nw downwards, 
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gownwards, two tranſverſe, or lateral ones, and one 
acute hinder one, called the ſpine; yet thoſe which are 
now to be deſcribed, have their ſpines, or hinder pro- 
ceſſes ſingle, and not divided, and their lateral ones 
more ſhort and blunt; and inſtead of the holes which 
are in thoſe of the neck, have only a ſhallow cavity, 
into which the ribs are articulated. 3 

Neither are the bodies of theſe vertebræ of ſuch a 
firm and ſolid make as thoſe of the neck, though they 
zre more bulky ; beſides that they are full of ſmall per- 
forations, for the admiſhon of blood-veſtels to the ſpi- 
nal-marrow, and have each two holes at their joinings, 
for the egreſs of the nerves which proceed from thence. 

They have alſo on each fide a ſinus, or cavity, for 
the inart iculation of the head of the rib, which /nus's 
are wanting in thoſe of the neck, having no communi- 
cation with any other but among themſelves. 

The tranſverſe proceſſes of two or three of the loweſt 
of theſe rack-bones grow gradually ſhorter, and their 
ſpines more blunt and even, declining not ſo much 
downwards as thoſe more forwards, - As for the great 
perforation in their middle, it is proportionable to their 
ze, and the marrow contained within it. 

Theſe ſpines are covered with a very ſmooth and 
ſtrong ligament, to keep them united, and preſerve the 
back from being bruiſed. 

The vertebræ of the loins, which compoſe the third 
part of the ſpine, come next to be conſidered. They 
are in number ſeven, and are bigger than any of the 
foregoing; their hind proceſſes, or ſpines, grow ſhorter, 
but are broader and thicker than thoſe of the back, 
ſomewhat bending upwards, as moſt of the other de- 
cine downwards; but as to their internal proceſſes, 
they exceed thoſe of the back in length: they are joined 
one to another by a clammy griſtle, as alſo the upper- 


moſt of them to the laſt of the back, and the loweſt 


to the firſt of the os ſacrum, by the ſame kind of arti- 
culation, "Theſe have alſo ſeveral perforations for the 
ingreſs and egreſs of nerves and blood-veſlels, as alſo a 
large cavity in each for the ſpinal marrow. 
Directly oppoſite to the upper vertebræ of the back, 
6 ſeated the Sternum or breaſt-bone, which is very dif- 
ferent in a horſe from what it is in man, being, in all 
human 


The Pernum 


or breaſt- 
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human ſkeletons, flat in its outſide, and pretty ſtreight ; 


whereas in our preſent ſubject, it is not only ſomewhat 
arched, but in its middle is prominent and ſharp, like 
the keel of a ſhip, being alſo hollow on its inſide. This 
bone in foals, as in children, ſeems to be made up of 
divers cartilages, which in time become ſo united, as 
to leave no marks of their ever having been divided, 

In its upper part it is pointed and ſharp, whereas its 
lower part is ſomewhat blunt and obtuſe, terminatin 


in a griſtle, called the cartilago enſiformis, or ſword- 


The clavi- 
eulæ, or col- 


lar. bones. 


The ribs. 


like griſtle. Its uſe is to ſerve as a ſafeguard. to the 
breaſt, as alſo for the articulation of the collar- bones: 
and the nine uppermoſt ribs having on each fide nine 
little finus's, or cavities, for that purpoſe. 

The Collar-bones, which are the firſt that are united 
to the breaſt-bone, are in number two, one on each 
fide ; they are called claviculz, either becauſe they re- 
ſemble the antient keys, which were in ſhape like an 
Italian , or becauſe they lock up and cloſe the cheſt : 
their heads are ſpongy and open, but their middle ſome- 
what thin and flat, and ſomewhat more ſolid ; by one 
end they are joined to the top of the breaſt-bone, and 
by the other to the firſt rack-bone of the back, differing 
from thoſe in man, which are joined with the ſhoulder, 
They help to ſupport the ſhoulder-blades, and keep them 
from liding forward upon the breaſt-bone and ſhoulder- 
bones, which, upon a fracture, or diſlocation of theſe 
bones, frequently happens. | 


Next the collar-bones are ſeated the Ribs. They are 


in all thirty four, viz. ſeventeen on each ſide, Their 


ſubſtance is partly bony, and partly cartilaginous. The 


nine uppermoſt are called the true ribs, becauſe each, 
with its fellow, makes a kind of circle, being joined to- 
gether by the mediation of the rack-bones of the back 
behind, and the breaſt-bone before ; each rib has two 
knobs, one of which is receiv'd into the /inus of the bo- 
dy of the vertebra, and the leſſer knob into that of the 
tranſverſe proceſs ; they are in like manner joined to the 
breaſt-bone, their cartilages ending in little heads, which 
are received into its ſmooth /inzs's, 3 
The eight lowermoſt are called the baſtard- ribs, be- 
cauſe they do not circumſcribe the body, as the upper- 
moſt do, by their twoſold articulation into the _ 
One,; 
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bone, and breaſt- bone. They are of a more ſoft and 
pliable ſubſtance than the true ribs, and the nearer they 
advance towards the loins, they grow ſhorter, leaving 
an open ſpace for the ſtomach and guts, which might 
have eaſily been hurt by them, as often as diſtended with 
meat and water. 

They are all rough and uneven on their out- ſide, 
eſpecially towards the back, that the ligaments, by 
which they are tied to the rack-bones, might take the 
firmer hold; but on their inſide they are ſmooth, and 
covered with the pleura, left they ſhould hurt the lungs, 
and the other parts that bear againſt them. They are 
alſo narrow and thick towards the back, but broader 
and flatter towards the breaſt, and are furrowed on the 
lower part of their inſide, in which ſome blood-veſlels 
and a nerve are conducted. They are a defence to the 
bowels within the breaſt, and likewiſe to thoſe in the 
lower belly ; and when the ribs are well proportioned, 
they add conſiderably to the goodneſs of a horſe's wind. 


b. V. Of the blade-bone, the ſhoulder-bone, and the 
bones of the fore-leg and foot. 


The Blade-bone, or ſhoulder-blade, is ſeated like a Ehe Fade 
target upon the ſide of the true ribs, reaching from the 
vertebrae of the back almoſt to the collar-bone. On 
its inſide it is ſomewhat concave and hollow, but arched 
on its outſide ; it is joined .to no bone but by its lower 
end, where it has a cap that receives the round head of 
ſhoulder-bone : it is however knit to ſeveral parts by the 
muſcles which are inſerted into it, or take their origin 
from it. It has three proceſſes, the firſt is that part 
which forms its neck ; the ſecond is extended along the 
middle of its outſide, and is called its ſpine. The third 
is towards its lower and inſide, and from the reſem- 
blance it has to an anchor, is called anchoroides, or its 
anchor-like proceſs. 8 18 

It has alſo about its neck five appendages, three of 
which afford an original to ſome muſcles, and from the 
8 two ariſe the ligaments by which the head of the 

oulder- bone is tied into its cup. Round its brim 
there is a thick griſtle, which not only makes its cavity 
the deeper, that the head of the ſhoulder- bone, which 

is 
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is joined into it, ſhould not ſo eafily ſlip out, but alſo 
facilitates its motion. | TIDY 
The os bu- . The Shoulder- bone has two heads, the uppermoſt in- 


yy wi ſerted into the cup of the blade-bone, and the lowermoſt 


96 


done. joined to the upper part of the cubit or leg- bone. 


The uppermoſt head is large and orbicular, cover's 
with a griſtle, and is, at firſt, only an appendix to the 
cubit; but in time becomes a proceſs of the bone itſelf; 
on the outſide of this orbicular head there are two lef. 
ſer prominences, into which two ligaments are inſerted ; 
and on its inſide there is a cavity, out of which ariſes 
the ſtrong ligament that ties it into the cup of the 
blade. Uo 5 

The lower head of this bone, which in a human bo- 
dy is articulated with two bones, viz. the radius and 
ulna, is in a horſe only united to one; yet it is ſv 
firmly coupled to that one, that it cannot be eaſily diſ- 
placed; for there being three proceſſes, and two finus's, 
between it and the cubit, they both receive, and are re- 
ceived of each other: and beſides theſe proceſſes, which 
ſerve to its articulation, there is on each ſide one, from 
whence ariſe the muſcles which lie on both ſides of the 
leg. About its middle there is a perforation, by which 
the blood - veſſels have recourſe to and from the marrow 
contained within its large bore, and are thoſe by which 
it is nouriſhed, 

The cubit, The next bone, called the Cubit, or leg-bone, reaches 

or leg bone. from the elbow to the ſhank. This bone has on its 

hinder and upper part a notable proceſs, long and round, 

which enters the larger cavity of the lower head of the 

ſhoulder-bone, and makes that bunching out which is 

uſually called the elbow ; this proceſs is ſomewhat rough 

and uneven, partly that the ligaments that encompaſs the 

Joint might be the more ſtrongly knit to it, and partly 

for the origination and inſertion of the muſcles which 

ſerve to move thoſe parts; for which cauſe the bone 1s 

rough at the root of this proceſs, as alſo the whole 
circumference of the ſinus, into which it is inſerted. 

The ſeven Between this and the ſhank-bone, there are ranges of 

e little bones, one above another, three in the firſt range, 

tween the and four in the ſecond, all which are very firmly join 'd 

leg- bone and together, Theſe differ one from another in their mag- 

ank. nitude, forms, and ſituation, and are ſaid to be firſt 

cartilaginous, 


r — — 
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cartilaginous, hut that in progelepi time they grow:chard-- 
and bony; «Lþeir-ſubſtance.is. ſpongy, as are all thoſe, 
which at, fifſt are only. cartilaginous; of which kind 
are the appendages of bones, the breaſt· bone, andi the, 
like. They are cover'd with. a ligament, which i ien 
ly membranous, and partly cartilaginous, .whereby;t 
are ſo compacted,; that without, dividing, the. fal ga-, 
ment, it: is hard to diſtinguiſh them one from angther, 
but at firſt view they may be, all- taken for one bone 
On their outer ſurfacę they. are: ſomewhat, ing, 
but on their inſide hey. are hallow. The. Hirt that is 
placed an,the, inſide af the upper rank, ig ſomewhat. 
jongiſh, and curved inwards, articulated with the cubits. 


bone, and below with the — of ; the. lower ank, iT 


touching, both the third . and ourthiof the ſame rank, and 
joined tai the ſecond of its oWw˖a rank. Thee ſecond; has 
a cavityſon ita upper part, Jen. receives an appendix 
of the cubit : bone. The third is joined above, by, 2. plain 
ſurface, to the ſaid cuhit - bone, and with the ſecond, is 
joiged;anderneath, to the fourth hong off the lower 7 rank 
The fourth bone, or fixſt, of the lower rank, 135 [One 
and ſmooth, and is 17 {above KG the out: ſide of, the 
lower part of the and below. 1 to the hanke 
bone. The fifth has 6 — upper part a large inis, into 
which the 1 bong, of the upper tank is artieul 


and another e for, reception, of part of the head of 
the ſhank-bong., The ſixth, is joined: with, a plain ſu- 
perficies on = fide, 0 the ſeventh, and the foregoing 


above to the ſecond,, and below to the, ſhank-bone. 
The ſeventh. is joined on its upper end. tq the:third. of 
the upper rank, and below) to the head of the ſhank- 
bone, and on its inſide to the foregoing, to wit, 
ſixtb. $ 
tion of the Knęe, but alſo to ſtrengthen it; for by their 
convex outſide, the jqint can never be extended too f 
the contrary way, and the number of the lower —— 
exceeding that of the upper rank, (as the upper end . of t 
ſbank- bone is broader, than the lower end of, the 255 
and as the bones themſelyes are ſomewhat; di erent. in 
their ſize from each other, like a piece oſ good maſon- 
work, they cannot eafily be pull'd aſunder; whereas if 
0 bones of both ranks 1 7 of one ſize and pugnber, 
and 


"Theſe. bones a are . 7 4 not only to facilitate the 1 Their » hs 
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The ſhank. 
bone, 


The great 
paſtern, 


| ** crooked on its upper part, where it is articulated with 


whereon the ſorelock hair does grow; theſe two bones 
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and their ſeams and junctures to run ſtreight through, it 
would be impoſſible but every the leaſt falſe ſtep muſt 
rder them in ſuch manner, as to occaſion! an irreco- 
verable lameneſs, As to their motion, although by this 
ſort of articulation: they ſeem as if they were-incapable of 
any ſingly; ; yet it is very certain; the whole have a ſmall 
tendency inward as often as the ſhank is bended, though 
that be fcartely diſcernable; and by virtue of the cartila- 
ginous ligament which covers all thoſe little bones, and 
ties them together, they recover themſelves as with a 
ſpring; ſo that the motion of that joint muſt be more eaſy 
and quick, than it Tould PREM be by any other kind of 
. mag reel F 
But it would obli ine me to go beyond the Units of this 
fert abridgment, if I ſhould explain the mechaniſm of 
the bones; 1 ſnall· therefore proceed to the Shank- bone, 
vhich comes next in order, and that which reaches m 
the knee to the great paſtern, and anſwers to the back of 
the hand in man. As that conſiſts of ſive bones, the 
fhank-bone of a horſe is made up of three, having one 
much larger and longer than either of the other. It is 
joined by its upper part to the lowermoſt range of the 
mall bones, and below to the upper end of the great paſ- 
tern, by a reciprocal articulation, having two round 
heads, and three ſmall cavities, whereby theſe two bones 
both receive, and are received into eachother, at the lower 
end of the Auldere bone and the upper end of the cubit. 
To each fide of this bone is faſtened: a ſplint, in ſhape 
like 2 bodkin, being thick and round at the upper end, 
but- mall and pointed at the lower; between theſc do 
run the tendons of the muſcles that move the foot. 
'The'next is the great paſtern. This bone is gibbous 


the ſhank-bone ; it has three proceſſes, w which are re- 
ceived into the cavities of the ſaid ſhnank - bone; and two 
cavities, which alſo receive its two proceſſes, and has 
alſo tiyo ſmall triangular bones faſtened to its back part, 


are a ſtay to that joint, which articulation, being like 2 
hinge, would be apt to ſtrain the ligaments every time 
a horſe ſhould ſtumble, - - 

The little paſtern is not much unlike the other, only 
that it differs in its length; its upper end is articulated 


with 
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with the great paſtern, and its lower end conſiſts of two 
heads, as that of the great paſtern, which are received 
into the coffin- bone, in the ſame manner as itſelf receives 
the lower end of the great paſtern. | „ 

The Coffin- bone, which is the lowermoſt of all the The coffia- 
bones of the leg, is ſo called from its hollowneſs. It is bone. | 
ſomewhat ſemilunary, or half-moon faſhion'd, thick up- 
wards, where its cavities receive the lower end of the 
little paſtern; but thin and broad at its bottom towards 

its edges, for its more firm fixing upon the ground, Its 
- ſubſtance is open and porous, having innumerable little 
holes through its ſides, for the paſſage of the veſſels; as 
as alſo many ſmall fnus's, wherein are inſerted the ten- 
dons of the muſcles that move the lower part of the leg 
and foot. _ 9 way 
This bone is often wounded by the taking up of nails or 
other ſharp things, of which it is more eaſily cured, than 
if it were more hard and ſolid, 4 
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The Croupe, or the bone which lies under the crup- The or ſa- bi 

per, otherwiſe called the os /acrum, is ſeated at the lower _ 1 

end of the back, and adheres to the laſt vertebra of the © „ 

loins above, and below to the firſt of the bones of the duct, | 

or rump : It is much the broadeſt of all the bones of the "8 

. back, of a figure ſomewhat triangular, growing, from 1 
: a broad beginning, narrow towards the firſt bone of the 9 
tail; it is hollow on its inſide, but uneven outwards, be- * 
cauſe of the muſcles of the back, and its ligaments cleav- i 

- ing to it. It has hardly any oblique proceſſes but on its 1 
h firſt vertebra, and its other proceſſes are either very ſmall, 1 
- or very obſcure. On each fide, towards its edges, 7 
0 there are certain ſinus's to which the haunch- bones ad- 1 
5 here by an intervening cartilage. It has fix vertebræ, its 1 
5 ſpines grow gradually leſs the nearer they approach the 1 
* rump, as the vertebræ themſelves do alſo. The ſpinal „ 
pk marrow has likeways a paſſage in it, as in the other ver- „ 
he tebræ, out of which there are ſeveral leſſer perforations I. 
for the egreſs of the nerves. - . 5 
The rump- bones are in number eighteen, and are join- The romp, WW. 

ed to each other by an intervening cartilage or griſtle; r tall. F * 

but ſo looſely, that a horſe can move his tail which way | 
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he pleaſes ; theſe have no hollowneſs.in them, only the 
uppermoſt has a ſmall cavity that receives the proceſs 
from the laſt bone above deſcribed; they are ſoft and 
ſpongy, and therefore the better adapted to motion, as 


they are alſo from their make, growing gradually leſs, 


until they end in a ſmall pointed cartilage. 


* . the oſſa innominata, divided into the 
| hip, haunch, and ſhare- bones. . 


The A peine are ſeated on the ſides of the os « ſa- 
crum. The firlt is called the Os 7/ium, becauſe the gut 
zlium lies under it; it is the uppermoſt and broadeſt, and 
is joined with the os ſacrum by a true ſuture ; it is ſome- 
what ſemicircular, being convex and uneven on its out- 
ſide, which is called its dor/um, or back and concave, 
and even on its internal fide, which is called its co/ta ; 
and that part by which it is joined to the upper vertebræ 
of the os fac rum is called its ſpine, or edge. 

Its ſpine is, in many places, rough and uneven, there 
being ſeveral muſcles that take their origin from it, as 


alſo from its dor ſum, or back part, which is in like man- 


ner iecommjollated for the ſame purpoſe. 
The ſecond is called the Os Pubis, or ſhare-bone, 
which forms the inferior and fore-part of the a i innomi- 
nata; it is joined to its fellow by an intervening cartilage, 
and forms the fore · part of that cavity, in human bodies, 
and is called the pelvis, or baſon. It is perforated with 
a very large hole, and on its inner and hinder fide, has 
two proceſſes, from whence the cavernous bodies of 
the yard, and ſome mnſcles, take their original. 
Ihe third is the inferior and poſterior, called the /- 
chium, or Coxendix. It has a large cavity, which receives 
the head of the thigh bone. This cavity has its circum- 
terence tipp'd with a cartilage, called its ſupercilium, or 
brow, where there are ſeveral inus's or protuberances, 
ordained particularly for the e of muſcles, and 
partly for ligaments. | 
Tn all young animals theſe may be divided into ſeveral 
bones; but in ſuch as are old, the cartilages, by which 
they were at firſt only joined, change their nature, and 
become bony,” by which means they grow united, and 
make but one bone. 
§. VIII. 
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5 VIII. oi the Bones of the hight, bind, 
. 1 and feet. 4 


* 4 


The Tbich-bope is that which reach Wen « = The thigh- 


to the Rifle ; it is long and round, and in ſome parts 
little convex: its upper part is made up of a large head 
and neck, with two proceſſes, and below it determines 
into a head, which bas two productions, with a cavity 
Wen them. 
Its upper head is round, and ſomewhat longiſh, that 
i may the better fill up the acetabulum, or cup, which 
of itſelf is deep, but the more ſo, as it is encompaſſed 
with a cartilage, There is alſo a thin cartilage which 
covers the round head of this bone, that its, motion ma 
de glib and eaſy within the cup; and becauſe of the 
great weight which the thigh ſuſtains, it is therefore tied 
by two ſtrong ligaments, one of which is round, ariſing 
from the infide of the acetabulum, near its bottom, and 
implanted into a little nus on the upper and fore - part of 
the ſaid head of the thigh- bone; and the other, proceed- 
ing from the edge of the acetabulum; by the aſſiſtance of 
a membranous ſubſtance, incloſes the whole articulation. 
The ſlender part, under the head of the thigh- bone, is 
called its neck: it is pretty long and oblique, and is ac- 
' counted a proceſs of the bone. There ariſe, at the lower 
end of the neck, two other proceſſes, which go by the 


name of the greater and leſſer zrochanters, The upper- 


moſt or larger proceſs is rough, becauſe of the inſertion 
of ſome muſcles into it. The undermoſt is alſo ſome- 
what uneven, eſpecially towards its root, where the v 
tus internus riſes. A late anatomiſt has obſerved, that 
thoſe protuberances increaſe mightily the force of the 
| muſcles, by removing not only their inſertions, but like- 
wiſe their directions from the centre of motion, 
The thigh-bone below its middle becomes thicker, its 
lower end terminating in an ample and broad head: this 
head is form'd into two proceſſes, betwixt which there 
is a large ſpace that receives a protuberance of the head 
of the leg-bone, The outſide of theſe two proceſſes is 
rough, but their inſide is ſmooth, being covered with a 
cartilage, for the more eaſy motion of the joint, From 
| them proceed ſome of the muſcles that move the leg, and 
| 3 into 
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The patella 


or ſtifle- pan. 
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into them are inſerted ſome of thoſe that move the thigh, 

Their ſides are full of ſmall holes, from whence ariſe the 

ligaments that ſtrengthen the patella, or ftifte. —© 
In the middle, between the two heads, there are two 


cavities, the foremoſt of which receives the protuberation 


„of the ſtiſle-bone, being covered with a griftle for that 


purpoſe, - The other, which is deeper, is alſo rough and 
unequal, receives the protuberation of the leg-bone, Be- 
ſides theſe, there is a cavity on the outſide of the outer 
head, and another on the inſide of the inner head, through 


both which the tendons of the ſeveral muſcles of the leg 


deſcend. 


Where the lower end of the thigh-bone is joined-to 
the upper end of the leg-bone, on the foreſide is placed a 


ſmall bone, ſomewhat round, called the patella, or ſtifle- 
pan; it is plain without, but on its inſide it is a little 


convex, having a ridge which falls between the juncture 


of the two bones, It is kept in its place by the broad 


tendons of ſome of thoſe muſcles that extend the leg, and 


by a broad and ſtrong ligamentous ſubſtance expanded all 


over it, ſo that it cannot be eaſily diſlocated with the 
moſt violent force, neither can it be ſo readily fractured 
as a man's, by reaſon of its convexity, This bone not 


only ſtrengthens the articulation of the thigh and leg, 


but alſo ſerves as a pully for the tendons of the muſcles 


which paſs over it; and facilitate their action, by remo- 


The 7:b:a, 
or leg bone. 


ving their direction from the centre of motion. 
The Tibia, or leg - bone, to which the thigh- bone is 
articulated, comes the next to be deſcribed. In a horſe 
it is very different from what it is in men, being long 
and round, and not triangular, as in the latter; its upper 
part is much broader and thicker than its lower, and both 
receives and is received by the thigh- bone, having two 
cavities, and betwixt them a prominence, which is alſo 
cover'd with a cartilage, as all the other appendages of 


the joints are. Within the cavities of this joint there is 


always to be found an unctuous or oily matter, which is 
ſeparated to further the motion thereof, by keeping it 
moiſt and ſlippery. Its lower head is round, and like- 
wiſe covered with a griſtle, to facilitate the motion of 


the inſtep. 


as the thigh · bone, not only for the paſſage of the tendons 


This bone has ſeveral /inus's and appendages, as well 


of 
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of ſome muſeles, but «alſo: to: give 


rf! ce - 


move the foot; and has likewiſe a conſiderable: bore, 


which reaches from the Ufper to the lower appendage, 
and is filled with marrow, keep it moiſt, and preſerve 
it from becoming too brittle, © 1551 © 292 297 


The Bones of the hock are in number the ſame with 2 ſmall 


thoſe in the knee, and are likewiſe diſpoſed in two _ 


ranks, viz. three in the firſt rank, and four in the un- 
dermoſt. They are alſo articulated with the inſtep, aa 
the others are with the ſhank, only that they are ſeated 
in the bending of the joint. Theis bones ate of ue do 
hinder a horſe from falling upon his hams, when he 
raiſes himſelf upwards, and goes upon his haunches; and 
are alſo like a ſpring to that joint, by which he reco- 
vers himſelf in all actions where the hind N 2 are 
chiefly concern'd. 

The Inſt , to which theſe ſmall bones are * 
ticulated, is made up of three bones, which adhere ſo 
cloſely together, that they can hardly be ſeparated or 
diſtinguiſhed, until the perieſleum is very clean fcraped 
off; and are much the ſame as thoſe of the ſhank al- 
read y deſcribed. The paſterns and coffin- bone, c. 
agreeing alſo, in every reſpect, with thoſe of the fore- 
foot, I ſhall therefore omit mentioning them in this 
place. But before I leave this ſubject, it will, no doubt, 
be expected I ſhould take ſome notice of the hook, they 
being "Alſo a hard dab ww a Bod grout deferice to 
a horſe's foot. > „ 

The Hoofs of a horſe, are "thoſe parts which anſwer 
to the nails in human bodies, and are no other than a 
bundle of huſks, which cover and ſheath the papillæ 
pyramidales of the ſkin, on the extremities of 1 feet, 
which dry, harden, and lie cloſe one upon another. 
They are of a middle nature, between bones and griftles, 
that they may not ſplinter and break becauſe of their 
hardneſs, and at the ſame time be able to bear and ſup- 
port ſo great a burden without much damage; and are 
without ſenſe, that they may endure travelling among 
ſtones-and h ways. They adhere pretty firmly to 
the parts included within them, and are faſten'd to the 
coffin- bone by a ligament that proceeds from their root, 
which is alſo, in ſome meaſure, ne with a 


ſkin, 
H 4. Underneath 


The inſtep. 


The hoofs. 


es of the 
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HiitHUndertreath the hof there are many twigs of ner ves 
and teadons, and muſples, which take their courſe quite 

(40 the foal- of the font. W hen theſe are prickd Or 


> brust, - they ocſion entjuiſite pain. a But of this when 
we come to treat of the dittaſes i incident. to-the feet; * 
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- DDDD, - The. bones of both fore und hind lg. 
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888. The' bodkin-like; or ſplint- boner. 5 1 
HHH H. 7h great paſtern sg. 


III. The little paſtern . hren 

EK KRK. The ceffin- bone. 1 
LLLI. The 3 ay bones, he eu, to the 
2 end / 1 reat paſterns. LETS d 0130 
MI. 75. Qs 2 Haunch. bon. 

N. The, coxendix, or hip bone. 
00. The os pubiz, . ones [461968 2081 

Pf. The thig bones. Ns oat I afar 
Q. The patella, or Pifte-pa 


RRR, c. The cartilages at 13 of the ribs, 


888, &c. The ſeventeen ribs. 


X. The upper jaw... 


TTT. &c. That part of the ribs where they are articu- 


lated into the vertebræ f the cheſt. 


V. The os hyoides, or bane Us the range, % 


W. The: lawer j Jaw 5019 96 
: Y'; The noll-bone, Te Va 
From 1 ta 1, are the dog e of the chef. 
From 1:to0 7, are the ſeven vertebræ of the leins, -* 
From 1 to 6, the fix proceſſes of the os facrum. : 
From the Sober 1 to 18, are repreſanted. the. eighteen 
bones of the rump or 1 . e 


I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, few the ron vertebre 
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F T E R a ; rene 3 of che parts which b Concerning 
A compoſe and make up the body of a© horſe, it 1 , 
cannot be thought unneceſſary to add ſome circulation 

things. in general, concerning the way and' manner by gere blood, 
which-an- animal body is ſuſtained and nouriſhed, and 
thereby render d fit to perform the ſeveral: functions of 
life. I ſhall therefore ſum up this abridgment with a 
brief account of the circulation of the blood, and its di- 
ſtribution into all parts of the body. And in order 
thereunto, I ſhall not only ſtudy — but endeavour * 
to make the diſcourſe as eaſy and intelligible as poſſible, 
beginning with the aliment, and throughout the whole 
following: the order of: nature; that thoſe. who have 
7 had the opportunity of ſtudy, may reap ſome bene- 

t by it. 1 M ii 42 

As ſoon as an animal vathers i in his 606d, the glands of The chyle, 
the mouth pour forth their liquor, not only that i it may be 
the more eaſily chew'd, but that it may thereby be render'd 
ſoft, and more readily paſs through the gullet into the ſto- 
mact:s; When it has arrived there, ſeveral inſtruments 
become aſſiſtful to digeſtion, The juices which flow 
from the glands of the ſtomach, and the drink, help to 
keep it moiſt ; ſo that by. the continual. action of its 
ſides, which, by virtue of its muſcular fibres, perpetu- 
ally rub one againſt another, and by the aſſiſtance of the 
incloſed air, all the parts and particles of the food are 
greatly ſeparated, The groſſer parts are carried down=- -- 
wards by the periſtaltick motion of the guts, the preſ- ST 
ſure of the midriff, and muſcles of the lower belly, and 
are voided at the fundament, while the finer parts con- 
ſtitute that white milky ſubſtance which we call chyle. 

The chyle being thus prepar'd in the ſtomach, paſſes 
by degrees out at its lower orifice into the ſmall guts, 
and is by the ſame powers ſqueez'd into. the ſmall and 
minute orifices of the lacteal or milky veins; which, as 
has been obſerved in another place, ariſe from all — 
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. Its paſſage of the ſaid guts, by fine capillary, or hair- like tubes: 


A 
fall guts, 2d alt hauf theſe cubes are fo ſmall that they cannot ki 
de perceived but in animals open'd alive immediately 
after eating, at which time they are full of chyle,; yet = 
every one of them imbibe-and drink up part of the re- n 
fined aliment ; and as they run from the ſides of the tl 
auts to the glands in the meſentery, they unite and tl 
form larger branches, and are called the lacteal veſſels ſe 
of the firſt kind. Theſe extremities of the laQeals ce 
having communication with the ſmall capillary arteries is 
of the guts, receive a thin hympba, which not only di- he 
lutes the chyle, and helps to drive it forwards, but al- 
ſo waſhes the lacteals and kernels, that they may not th 
4 and be ſtopped up by its ſtaying in them upon fa- ne 
The laQteals There are other Lacteals, which are larger, and are 
| called venæ lacteæ ſecundi generis, or the lacteals of the ut 
ſecond kind: theſe receive the chyle that was diſcharged ri 
by the firſt, into the veſicular kernels of the meſentery, is 
and carry it immediately into its common receptacle. tic 
The lymphaticks, which ariſe from moſt of the in- tr 
oboe teſtines of the lower belly, and from the lower extreme in 
parts, empty their liquor into that receptacle, which 15, 
being mixed with it, makes its parts ſtill more fine, and ch 
fit to be united with the blood; and as the chyle leaves th. 
its receptacle, and aſcends the thoraick duct, the other 18 
Iymphaticks, which ariſe from the parts contained in the ſet 
cheſt, empty themſelves into the duct, and thoſe which of 
come from the head, neck, and arms, diſcharge their ea 
contents into the jugular and ſubclavian veins, by which IS 
it becomes yet more diluted and perfect, as it enters be 
into the maſs of blood. „ Ee co 
. The lacteals and thoraick duct have valves, which the 
raick duct open for the paſſage of the chyle, but ſhut themſelves lus 
and actia's fo as to hinder its return back again; and the thoraick ca 
8 1 duct, being placed behind the great artery, receives 4 an 
return of the new impetus by its pulſation, which alſo forwards the he; 
cbyle. aſcent of the chyle. The lymph ducts contract them- the 
ſelves at equal diſtance, and have alſo their little flood- Is 
gates, which permit their liquor to take its courſe to- no 
wards the chyle-veſſels, but hinder its coming back the Vu 


fame way; by all which means the animal body can 
never vel 
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never be deprived of its nouriſhment, but in caſes. of 
ſickneſs or want. 
The chyle being prepared in the. ſtomach and fall Its entrante 
guts, as has been obſerved, and being alſo further reſt» . 
ned by the commixture of the ympha, in its paſſage 
through the lacteals and thoraick duct, is conveyed by 
that canal to the left ſubclavian vein, where it opens it- 
ſelf at ſeveral orifices, and mixing with the blood, is 
carried directly to the right ventricle of the heart, and 
is no farther to be traced under the name of chyle, but | 
henceforth becomes a part of the blood. 
Now, that all the blood takes a circular courſe thro” 
the heart, is an opinion ſo generally received, that I 
need ſay nothing about it, but proceed to ſhew the r 
and manner by which that is performed. 


The aſcending and deſcending trunks of the cave nd 
unite oppoſite to the heart, and open into its right au- blood thro* 


ricle, or ear; and at the place where they enter, there che heart, 
is a ſmall protuberance made by their coats on their in- * 
ſide, like an bmus, which hinders the blood of either 
trunk from ruſhing againſt the other, but direct both 

into the ear, The right ear receives in its diaſtole, that 

is, when it is diſtended, all the blood from both bran- . 
ches of the cava, which it empties by its ſiſtole into 

the right ventricle of the heart, which at the ſame time 

is in its diaſtole. The right ventricle in its ſiſtole pre- 

ſently empties itſelf into the pulmonary artery, or that 

of the lungs, for it cannot return back again into the 

ear, becauſe of the valvule tricuſpides; as that which 

is once received into the ear cannot return into the cava, 
becauſe of the tendinous circle about its mouth, which 
contracts itſelf as often as the ear is filled, As often as 
the blood has taken its progreſs through all parts of the 
lungs, in the pulmonary artery, it is received from its 
capillary branches, into thoſe of the pulmonary vein, 
and is conveyed by it back again into the left ear of the 

heart, which, by its contraction, thruſts the blood into 
the left ventricle, then in its diaſtole ; and when that 

is contracted, it is thruſt out into the aorta ; for it can- 

not come back again into the ear, becauſe of the val- 

vule mitrales. 

The aorta having received the blood from the left The u, 

ventricle, ſends out two ſmall branches, call'd the co- 


ronariæ, 


/ 
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Tonarie, which go to the heart, and then forming a ſmall 


Its diftribu- arch, by which the force of the blood is ſomewhat abated, 
Lion inte al in its expulſion it is divided into the aorta aſcending and 
parts. *, deſcending. © 

The aſcending wink climbing up by the wind- pipe to 

—_ mack the top of the breaſt; ſends forth two branches, call'd the 

Ties, ſubclavian, which run under the channel-bones on each 
fide. Theſe ſend forth ſeveral other branches, both from 
their upper and under fide ; from their upper fide ſpring 
"thoſe arteries, which, in men, are call'd the cervical, 
being partly ſpent on the muſcles of the neck and breaſt, 
and partly on the glandulæ thyroides. Out of their lower 
ſide proceed the ſuperior intercoſtals, which paſſing thro? 
the cheſt, ſend forth ſeveral branches to the arms in hu- 

man bodies, and to the fore- legs in brute creatures. 

The. carotid Where the fubclavians go off from the great artery, 

arterics. | on each fide there ariſe two other principal branches, 
Which aſcend upwards towards the head, and are call's 
the carotid arteries': theſe are ſpent chiefly on the brain, 
forming there the rete mirabile, and plexus choraides, 
& c. but as they aſcend, they detach ſeveral branches 
to the windpipe, Jaryns,- ſome to the tongue and lower 
Jaw, and others to the external parts of the head, By 
theſe four principal branches, to wit, the ſubclavian ad 
carotids, the whole head and neck, as alſo the external 
Parts of the cheſt and fore-legs, are ſupplied with nouriſh- 
ment. 

The de- he deſcending aorta, as it goes down towards the mid- 
ſcending riff, ſends fourth the inferior intercoſtals and the bronchial 

run. artery, which accompany the branches of the windpipe in 
the lungs ; and when it arrives at the midriff, it detaches 
thoſe called the phrenick arteries, which are diſperſed 
through the midriff and mediaſtinum, After it has paſſed 
through the midriff, it marches downwards as far as the 

Jaſt vertebra of the loins, but by the way ſends off ſeve- 
ral branches to the ſtomach and other inteſtines, as the 
cæliack, the ſplenick, and the upper meſenterick ; after 
theſe ſpring forth the emulgent arteries, one on each ſide, 
which go to the kidneys ; and below theſe from the main 
trunk alſo ariſe the ſpermaticks, which go to the teſticles 
and ovaria, &c. Then the lower meſenterick commu- 


f . mes ting with che upper, ſupply the whole EY. 
8 


Its diſtribu- 
tion. 


CF) 
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As ſoon as the trunk of the great artery has reached 
the top of the os ſacrum, it divides itſelf into two equal 
branches, called the iliacks, which are again ſubdivided 
into the external and internal. From the internal pra- 
ceed thoſe called muſculæ, which are beſtowed on the 
pſeas and muſcles of the buttocks; as alſo the hypogaſ- 
tricks, which run to the ſtreight gut, the matrix, and 
bladder, the proftates and yard, and to all the other parts 
contained within the pelvis. From the external iliacks: 
ariſe firſt the epigaſtrick arteries, which turning forwards, ! 
creep along the outſide of the rim of the belly, as far as 
the navel, where they meet the mammillary. The next 
are thoſe called the pudenda, which go to the privities of 
both ſexes. Afterwards the iliack branches go to the 
thighs, and are then called the crural arteries, ſupplying: 
the hind legs and feet with many conſiderable branches. 

This is the order and diſtribution of the principal arte- 
ries of almoſt all animals, each of which arteries are ſub- 
divided into others, and theſe again into others, till at 
laſt the whole body is overſpread with moſt minute ca- 
pillary or hair-like arteries, which frequently communi- 
cate one with another; ſo that when any ſmall artery is 
obſtructed, the blood is brought by the communicating. 
branches to the parts below the obſtruction, which mult. 
otherwiſe have been depriv'd of its nouriſhment, Nature 
has obſerv*d the ſame oeconomy in the diſtribution of the 
veins, that in caſe any vein ſhould be obſtructed, the 
blood might not ſtagnate, but be alſo return'd by other 
communicating branche. | 


But before I proceed to an account of the veins, The #rteries 
| ſhall obſerve farther concerning the arteries, that as it 0 _ 
is their peculiar province to carry the blood from the with a 
heart, and diſtribute it into all parts of the body, they are ſpring. 
perfectly fitted for that purpoſe by their ſtructures : For 
an artery being compoſed of three coats, the middlemoſt 
very ſtrong, and endued with elaſticity; by virtue of the 
ſpiral dire&ion of its fibres, it is. thereby enabled to bear 
the frequent ſallies of the blood in its expulſion from the 
heart ; and left theſe fibres ſhould ſeparate upon any vio- 
lent impulſe, the innermoſt coat, though a fine tranſpa- 
rent membrane, yet it is wove lo cloſe, as to be able to 
preſerve the middlemoſt, and keep the blood. within its 
proper channels, 

It 
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The coats of 


continuati- 
on of thoſe 
of the arte · 
ries. 


The veins 
have valves. 
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It is moreover to be obſerved, as the arteries are co- 
nical channels, and grow gradually ſmaller, fo their coats 
the veins a grow proportionably thinner. And the coats of the veins 


ſeem; according to the opinion of the moſt modern ana- 


tomiſts, to be only a continuation of the coats of the ca- 


pillary arteries, reflected back again towards the heart, 
But although the coats of the veins be the ſame with thoſe 
of the arteries, yet it is to be taken notice of, that the 
muſcular coats of all the veins are as thin as in the capil- 
lary arteries ; the preſſure of the blood againſt the ſides of 
the veins being much weaker than that againſt the ſides 
of the arteries, and therefore not requiring its channels to 
be ſo thick and ſtrong, 

The veins are not endu'd with pulſation, as the arte- 
ries, becauſe the blood falls into them with a continual 
ſtream from the capillary arteries, which by reaſon of 


their ſmallneſs, have only a very weak, or ſcarcely any 


motion; and then as it advances towards the heart, it 
moves from a narrow channel to a wider; and therefore 
its motion would have been extremely languid and ſlow, 
had not nature contriv'd ſeveral helps to promote its paſ- 
ſage, For that reaſon, as it is the office of the veins to 
return-and carry back all the blood to the heart, there is 
to be ſeen in moſt of them (eſpecially in ſuch as have their 
direction upwards) ſeveral valves at convenient diſtances, 
ſometimes one, and ſometimes more, like ſo many half 
thimbles ſtuck to their ſide, with their -mouths towards 
the heatt; and as the blood moves that way, they are 
preſſed cloſe to the ſides of the veins ; but if it ſhould 
fall back, it muſt fill the valves, and ftop up the channel, 
that no blood can repaſs them. And beſides theſe valves, 
it is alſo obſervable, that in many places where there is a 
branch of a vein, there is an artery lies under it, which 
by its continual pulfations, helps to forward the venal 


blood towards the heart; fo that albeit the blood moves 


from a narrow channel into a wider, as has been obſerv'd, 
and its motion is in many places directly upwards, yet 


nothing can happen in a natural way to retard its progreſs. 


But I ſhall retain the reader no longer with the diffe- 
rence between the veins and arteries, believing what has 


been already faid, ſufficient to give any one a notion of 


their ſeveral offices ; I ſhall therefore proceed to give ſome 
4 a ä account 


acebunt of the order and diflriburion of the veitis, he 
correſpond with the arteries. 

As the great artery receives the blood nnd the heart, The cavs, 
and diſtributes it from thence into all parts of the body; 
ſo the Cava, like a main river, receives into it the blood 
which is conveyed from all parts of the body, procee ding 
at firſt from veſſels infinitely ſmall, and afterwards uni- 
ting in large branches, which empty themſelves into its 
ſuperior and inferior UNE at proper and conyenient diſ- 
tances. Wo” 

The ſuperior, or Jeſcending Cava, receives firſt the Tas 
coronary vein from the heart, near that place where it 8 
opens into the ear. As ſoon as it pierces the pericardium, 
it receves the vena ſine pari, which is made by the union 
of the veins of the ribs on each ſide. 

The ſubclavian and jugular veins are pretty like rr Its diſtribu- 
ſels, which anſwer to the ſubclavian and carotid arteries, tion. 
and are the next of any note that open into the deſcen- 
ding cava. The jugulars are divided into the external 
and internal, the external is that large vein which runs 
the length of the whole neck, one on each fide near 
the gullet, and are conſtantly opened in moſt caſes that 
require bleeding, theſe being the largeſt and ſafeſt in 
the body of a horſe, and in a horſe are called the neck 
reins. . This vein receives and carries back that portion 
of the blood which comes from all the external parts of 
the head and face, viz, from the eye-veins, the temple- 
veins, and thoſe of the noſe and lips. Into the internal 
jugulars open all thoſe veins which lie within the bars of 
the mouth, which are often ſtruck with a cornet or fleam, 
when horſes happen to be ſeiz d with the gripes, or otlier 
ſudden diforders ; and under the tongue, and all the 
other branches which communicate with thoſe of the 
bin 0-4 

The ſubclavian veins, viz. the two large branches 
which paſs under the channel-bones, not only receive a 
great part of the blood which comes from the cheſt, but 
likewiſe have all thoſe veins open into them, which run 
along the outward part of the breaſt, fore-legs, and feet, 
ſuch as the breaſt-veins, that run between the fore-legs, 
which are ſometimes opened in fevers &c. the plate- 14 
veins anſwering thoſe on a man's arm, and are frequent- RK 
ly opened for lameneſs in the breaſt or ſhoulders, and ſome- 

times 
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times on other accounts with good ſucceſs, . The ſhank- 
veins, and ſhackle-veins, which are ſo very ſmall, that | 
they are ſcarce ever to be ſeen or felt, but when a horſe 
happens to be extreamly hot, and then we may perceive 
one or more branches run acroſs the ſinew; ſometimes 
large varixes happen in thoſe parts, by which this vein has 
been plainly ſeen at all times, and cauſed great weakneſs 
in the limb, till it has been removed by manual operation ; 
as alſo the veins of the cornet and toe, which are uſually 
opened for infirmities of the feet. 855 
The Cava aſcendens, or the great aſcending vein, which 
anſwers to the great deſcending artery, receives alſo all 
thoſe branches of veins which returns the blood from 
moſt parts of the lower belly, viz. the meſenteriæ from 
the meſentery, the ports from the liver, the emul- 


The aſcend- 
ing cada. 


IF gents from the kidneys, the ſpermatick veins from the 


parts of generation in both ſexes. And after it di- 
vides itſelf, as the artery, into the internal and external 
Its diftribu- iliacks, it receives ſeveral branches. Into the internal 
tion. open the hypogaſtricks, by which the blood is return'd 
from the matrix, the bladder, and ſtreight gut; and 
into the external open the epigaſtricks, with blood from 
the peritoneum, and external parts of the lower belly; 
and into the epigaſtricks open the crurals, which re- 
ceive all the blood that flows from the extreme parts ; 
for into them open thoſe veins, improperly called by 
farriers the kidney-veins ; as. alſo the ſpavin-veins, the 
flank and ſpur-veins, with that of the rump, called the 
tail-vein, 3 ER 
Theſe things being premiſed, it will be eaſy for any 
one to form an idea of the diſtribution of the blood into 
all parts of the body; eſpecially if it be farther conſi- 
dered, that the veſſels in which the blood flows, are 
divided and ſubdivided into an infinite number of bran- 
ches; and that even all the parts of the body, whether 
thoſe that are hard, or thoſe that are denominated ſoit. 
parts, ſeem to be no other than ſo many infinitely ſmall 
tubes variouſly modified and combined together ; for 
by this means the whole body is filled with blood and 
other nutritious juices, and receives its nouriſhment 
from blood, as the blood itſelf is recruited and repaired 
by the aliment. And from the ſame conſideration it is 
alſo evident, that no animal body can be ne with” 
ou 


The nutri- 
tion of the 
parts. 
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out the requiſites of food and reſt, by reaſon the ſtruc- 
ture of all animal bodies is of this fort ; that is to ſay, 


all are made up of fibres, and theſe fibres are again 
made up of thoie that are leſs, and ſo on in infinitum. 


They muſt therefore, becauſe of the infinity of pores _ 


and inteſtines that are in them, require conſtant ſup- 
plies, as there are continually ſome dregs and excre- 
ments exhaling through them. 


But this will appear ftill more evident, when we con- 


ſider, beſides the efluvia that go off inſenſibly in this 


manner through the pores and interſtices of the body, 
that moſt of the glands are continually ſeparating ſome 
part of the excrementitious matter of the blood ; though 
all that is diſcharged by the mouth and noſe, by urine 
and dung, and by ſweat, or any other ſenſible wa 

whatſoever, does not near amount to the diſchar 

that is made through the pores by inſenſible tranſpiration. 
This is ſo palpable a truth, and has been ſo well proved 
by the experiments of Sanctorius, that there needs be 
nothing farther ſaid about it; and therefore we may 
conclude, that ſince the bodies of all animals are thus 
compounded, and made up of matter which is full of 
pores and interſtices, and maintained by juices, which 


Of inſenſi- 
ble tr anſpi- 


ration. 


are again capable of being diſſipated and waſted thro' 
thoſe pores, there muſt be continual ſupplies of food to 


maintain thoſe bodies in an uniform ſtate. | 
Now it is plain, that all bodies ſuffer a diſſipation 


and wafte, if the quantity of the aliment be abated :_ 


for in ſuch a caſe we obſerve any creature grow lean 
and emaciate. Tt is alſo evident, that all ſuch ſuffer by 
exerciſe, by hard labour, by want of reſt, when it is 
the ſtated time of ſleep ; and by many other ways, not 
neceſſary to be mentioned. And therefore all creatures 
are under an indiſpenſable neceſſity both of feeding, and 
taking ſuitable reſt, to make up the waſte and decays of 
nature; for as often as there is a great diſſipation by 
labour, or by any other way, the ſmall Hbrillæ are 
thereby abraded and wore by the quick motion the 
blood and ſpirits were in during that exerciſe ; or even, 
if the body was not in exerciſe, it will ſuffer by the 
conſtant activity of the ſpirits themſelves ; ſo that a 
ſtated time of reſt muſt alſo be neceſſary for all bodies, 
as well as food. For when the body is at reſt, the ſpi- 


rits 


+: 
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rits are, as it were, lull'd and laid afleep; fo that the 
blood acquires, during that time, a more uniform and 
gentle motion, and is more equally diſtributed into all 
parts, and thereby fills up all the vacant ſpaces that are 
made during the time of exerciſe, &c. 

- But it may be expected, before I put an end to this 
diſcourſe, that I ſhould ſay ſomewhat more particularly 
concerning ſecretion ; but I ſhall only obſerve in gene- 
ral, that it will be neceſſary to conſider, that the blood, 
examined chymically, is found to conſiſt only of the 
following principles, viz. volatile ſalt and ſpirit, ſome 
phlegm and ſulphur, and a little earth, but little or no 
fixed ſalt. Now every one, who is the leaſt acquainted 
with chymiſtry, muſt be ſenſible how many different 
ſorts of liquors may be form'd out of a few principles 
variouſly combin'd together: ſo that although the blood 
itſelf ſimply conſiſts only of theſe above- mentioned, and 
to the eye ſeems only to be made up of its red and ſe- 
rious part; yet, according to the lateſt obſervations, 
there are near thirty ſeveral liquors ſeparated from it; 
all which is owing to the various ſtructure of the glands, 
ſome of which are ſo ſmall, and ſo variouſly wound up, 
and their veſſels drawn out into ſuch extraordinary 
length, that nothing but the moſt minute and ſpirituous 
particles of the blood can paſs through them; and doubt- 
leſs, of ſuch a ſtructure is the cortical part of the brain, 
by which the animal ſpirits are ſecerned. Others again 
are more wide, and ſeparate chiefly excrements, But 1 
ſhall not enter upon this ſubject, ſeeing thoſe who have 
any curioſity that way, may be fully ſatisfied by peru- 

ſing ſeveral books that have been profeſſedly writ on that 
ſubject, 


The end of the anatomy of a Horſe. 
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The Anatomy of a HORSE, 


rits are, as it were, lull'd and laid afleep; ſo that the 
blood acquires, during that time, a more uniform and 
gentle motion, and is more equally diſtributed into all 
parts, and thereby fills up all the vacant ſpaces that are 
made during the time of exerciſe, &c. 

- But it may be expected, before I put an end to this 
diſcourſe, that T ſhould fay ſomewhat more particularly 
concerning ſecretion ; but I ſhall only obſerve in gene- 
ral, that it will be neceſſary to conſider, that the blood, 
examined chymically, is found to conſiſt only of the 
following principles, viz. volatile ſalt and ſpirit, ſome 
phlegm and ſulphur, and a little earth, but little or no 


fixed ſalt. Now every one, who 1s the leaſt acquainted 


with chymiſtry, muſt be ſenſible how many different 
ſorts of liquors may be form'd out of a few principles 


variouſly combin'd together: ſo that although the blood 
itſelf ſimply conſiſts only of theſe above-mentioned, and 


to the eye ſeems only to be made up of its red and ſe- 
rious part; yet, according to the lateſt obſervations, 


there are near thirty ſeveral liquors ſeparated from it ; 


all which is owing to the various ſtructure of the glands, 
ſome of which are ſo ſmall, and ſo variouſly wound up, 
and their veſſels drawn out into ſuch extraordinary 
length, that nothing but the moſt minute and ſpirituous 
particles of the blood can paſs through them ; and doubt- 
leſs, of ſuch a ſtructure is the cortical part of the brain, 


by which the animal ſpirits are ſecerned. Others again 
are more wide, and ſeparate chiefly excrements, But J 
ſhall not enter upon this ſubject, ſeeing thoſe who have 


any curioſity that way, may be fully ſatisfied by peru- 
ſing ſeveral books that have been profeſſedly writ on that 
ſubject, 


The end of the anatomy of a Horſe. 
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Of the diſeaſes of horſes in general, and the 
cauſes thereof. 


WIL XS health conſiſts in a due and eaſy motion of 
* A Fa the blood; ſo a difeaſe may be properly ſaid 

to be an unuſual circulation of the blood, or 
NK when its circular motion is augmented or 


diminiſhed throughout the whole body, or Adiſ:aſede- 


in ſome part only; and thus a creature may be proper- ſined. 
ly termed diſeaſed, when its blood flows faſter than uſu- 
al, or when it is irregular in its motion, being ſome- 
times flow, and ſometimes more quick, Or laſtly, when 
its progreſs is impeded and hindred in ſome particular 
part of the body only, as is common in all ſwellings, 
Sc. and therefore whatever occaſions an unuſual circu- 
lation of the blood, in any of the foregoing reſpects, 
may be accounted the cauſe of a diſeaſe, 

| 1 Now 
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temperaments, is the two extremes of too much fire, 


he FARRIER'S New Guide. 8 J. 


Now the cauſes which bring on diſeaſes, being in a 
manner infinite, ſince moſt accidents to which: bodies 


are expoſed from other bodies, may be the occaſion of 


ſome diſtemper; and likewiſe ſince diſeaſes may proceed 
from the action of the ſame body upon itſelf, in a wa 

that is either voluntary or involuntary; I ſhall there- 
fore forbear all unneceſſary and unprofitable deviations, 


and only take notice of thoſe cauſes which are moſt ap- 


parent and the moſt common, 

The antients being unacquained with the true ſtruc- 
ture and ceconomy of animal bodies, afcrib'd a great 
deal to thoſe qualities which they believed to be in all 
bodies, proceeding from the four elements, as alſo to the 
errors of feeding, exerciſe, and reſt, &c. which they 
called the nonnaturals. And our farriers, e 
Markham and De Grey, in imitation of them, have 
puzzled their readers with a ſort of philoſophy, which 
neither themſelves underſtood, nor will ever be of any 
uſe to poſterity, The one begins with generation and 
corruption, the other with the formation of anima] bo- 
dies out of the four elements, viz. fire, air, water, and 
earth ; and ſubſequent to them to be made up of four 
humours, viz. blood, phlegm, choler, and melancholy ; 
and accordingly, their bodies were of different tempera- 
ments, hot and dry, cold and moiſt, as this or that hu- 
mour was predominant. Nay, Markham has refin'd fo 
far on theſe notions, as to judge by a horſe's colour and 
complexion, which of all the elements had the aſcendant 
in him; and, conſequently, whether he is of a chole- 
rick, melancholy, or phlegmatick diſpoſition. - 

Thall very readily own, that ſome of thoſe marks, 
which that author has taken notice of, may oftentimes 


denote the faults and imperſections of horſes; but that 


they are reducible to ſuch temperaments and humours, 
as he has aſcrib'd to them, is a mere dream, and doubt- 
leſs, may have been the death cf ſome thouſands of 
horſes in this kingdom; ſince it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that moſt of the Eng liſb farriers, building upon him, 
gueſs at the inward diſtempers of horſes, more from 
their colour and complexion, than from any other ſigns 
whatſoever. 


All that can juſtly be obſerved. in horſes, as to their 


OT 
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or too little, the reſt inclining more or leſs to the 


one or to the other. When a horſe has too much What to be 
fire, he becomes untractable and unmanageable. Such bfr d 


horſes are not able to endure much hardſhip, being for 


go a journey, they ſoon loſe their fleſh and have a carion 
like look; thefe ſeldom laſt long, being, by their natu- 
ral diſpoſition, expoſed to a great many accidents and 
diſeaſes, as fevers of the worft kinds, &c. If on the other 
hand, a horſe be of a dull, ſluggiſh diſpoſition, he muſt 


alſo be expos'd to diſtempers that are peculiar to a flow 


and languid blood; and the nearer any horſe approaches 
to either of theſe temperaments, he is the more obnox- 
ious to their diſtempers. , 


Horſes may be alſo ſaid to be of different tempera- 


ments at different periods of their life; and therefore a 
young horſe being full of blood, and his ſolid parts as yet 
of a looſe texture, muſt be more ſubject to diſeaſes, than 
one who is arriv'd at his prime; and thoſe diſeaſes muſt 
be of worſe conſequence to him, if not carefully look'd 
to. And likewiſe a horſe who is grown old, though ſuch 


an one is not ſo apt to be diſeaſed as a young horſe, yet 


their diſeaſes more frequently end in death, or prove ir- 
recoverable ; becauſe the blood at that time grows lan- 


guid, and lofes the vigour that is peculiar to youth, and 


the middle age, which muſt needs deprive them of the 
benefits and aſſiſtances of nature. But a horſe in his 
prime, having then all his parts well conform'd, and his 
blood in its beſt ſtate, neither too luxuriant, nor too 
much depauperated ; and likewiſe. the quantity of blood 
being in that age nearly adjuſted to the capacity of the 
veſſels in which it flows; he is therefore neither apt to 
be difeaſed, nor are his diſeaſes * to be of a a long con- 
tinuance. 

But the farrier ought carefully to take notice, that * 
beit theſe obſervations concerning temperaments may, for 
the moſt part, be very juſt, yet it is undeniable that ſome 


are more robuſt and hardy, while but colts, than others 


are at the prime of their»age ; and ſome retain a great 
deal of their vigour, even when they are grown old, and 
as eaſily get over any accident, as horſes that are young. 


And likewiſe it is to be obſerved, that ſome horſes of a | 


faint waſhy colour, ſometimes prove hard and durable; 
and therefore, beſides all common rules and obſervations, 
I 4 it 


concerning 
the tempe- 


the moſt part but poor feeders, and when they come to e of 
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120 . The FaRRIER'“S New Guide. Chap. I. 
it may be neceſſary, to the forming a right judgment of 
the temperaments and conſtitutions of horſes, to have re- 
courſe to examination and trial. | 
After what has been ſaid as to temperaments, I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with thoſe confuſed and unprofi- 
table ſpeculations about members, powers, actions, and 
operations, and the reſt of thoſe they termed naturals, 
bur proceed to the nonnaturals, which, according to the 
ancients, were reckoned ſix in number, viz. air, meat 
and drink, fleep and watching, motion and reſt, things 
excreted and retained, and the affections or motions of 
the mind, and were ſuch as hurt by neceflity ; ſo that 
this enumeration is more accurate, as applied to brute 
creatures, than- to man, who has the uſe of his reaſon, 
and may therefore avoid ſeveral of the accidents proceed- 
'F ing from them. | 
VNonna'u- Now theſe are ſaid to be profitable, or hurtful to all 
| * 50 FR creatures ; but our buſineſs at this time is only to take 
or A notice of them in the latter ſenſe. And firſt, as to air. 
| hurtful, The air may be many times the cauſe of diſeaſes ; for 
if that be too much rarified, it hurts the blood's circula- 
tion, not being of ſufficient force to help it through the 
lungs; whence its motion becomes ſlow, and perſpiration 
decreaſes, which leaves a load upon the veſſels, and ren- 
ders the blood viſcid and tenacious. The ſame effect 
alſo happens from the air's being too groſs, for then the 
circulation of the blood is impeded in the lungs, by its too 
great preſſure and weight upon them. 

Food may alſo become hurtful to horſes, both as to its 
quantity and quality; for if that be muſty and raw, cor- 
rupt and unclean, it muſt breed crudities, and thereby 
render the chy le viſcid, which will of neceſſity retard 
the motion of the blood; and if it be of two hot and ſpi- 
rituous a nature, it muſt, on the contrary, render the 

blood too thin, and thereby increaſe its motion too much. 
Immoderate freding, be the food never ſo wholſome, 
eſpecially when the horſe wants exerciſe, muſt vitiate the 
blood; for in fuch a caſe there is no room given for di- 
geſtion, ſo that a great deal of chyle muſt enter into the 
maſs of blood, before it has been thoroughly prepared in 
the ſtomach. The ſame effects may be alſo produced 
from exceſſive drinking, eſpecially of ſtagnated waters, or 
waters proceeding from ſome fort of minerals. 
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Long continued exerciſe, eſpecially when it is too vio- 
lent, occaſions a too great diffipation of the ſpirits ; and 
if a horſe's ſtomach is very full, or if he be full of blood, 
it brings on innumerable diforders ; as ſhall be obſerv'd, 
when we come to treat of the diſeaſes mo But 
the want of proper exerciſe is equally pernicious, as it 
| hinders digeſtion, and occaſions a too great diſtention of 
all the veſſels, which cauſes ſurfeits and other diſtempers. 

A too quick diſcharge of the dung, before there 1s a 
due ſeparation of the chyle from the excrementitious 
parts, occaſions ſickneſs ; for in ſuch a caſethere is eject- 
ed and thrown out the uſeful with the uſeleſs, ' whence 
muſt proceed a refrigeration, and weakneſs of the body, 
by reaſon of a debilitated circulation of the blood. As, 
on the other hand, when a horſe is coſtive, and his ex- 
crements retain'd too long, a plethora, or over- fulnsſs, 
will be apt to enſue. But theſe are rather to be account- 
ed diſeaſes than cauſes, eſpecially in brute creatures. 

Immoderate ſleep may often be the cauſe of ſickneſs ; 
becauſe in ſleep the external ſenſes are weak, the nervous 
fluid moves ſlowly, the heart is ſeldomer contracted, and 
the circulation of the blood goes on with leſs briſkneſs : 
watching produces all the contrary effects. 

Perſpiration, when obſtructed, is often the cauſe of 
diſeaſes, when the pores and outlets of the ſkin (which 
in a healthy ſtate of body are continually breathing out a 
fine fluid like the ſtream arifing from hot water, or ſmoak 
from fire) are ſo far ſhut up, that theſe ſteams or perſ- 
pirable matter, or having a free paſſage through them, are 
hindered from going off in the uſual manner, the conſe- 
quence of which is their recoiling on the blood, over 
filling the veſſels, and affecting the head, with the glands 
or kernels of the neck and throat, lungs, and other prin- 
cipal parts, 

As for the paſſions and affections, to which Markham, 
and others, have aſcribed diſeaſes, it is very certain that 
theſe creatures have their ſeveral affections; ſuch as 
love and hatred, fear and anger, which may be accom- 
pany'd with a flow or quick motion of the blood, as this 
or that happens to be predominant ; but theſe being ſel- 
dom permanent, and of any continuance in brute crea- 
tures, but chiefly adminiſter to their common inſtinct of 
ſelf- preſervation, there cannot therefore be much attri- 
buted to them, Belides 
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We Farninr's New Guide, Caap, II. 
Beſides the above recited cauſes, which are indeed the 


moſt common and ordinary, there are an infinite num. 


ber of others, which may bring on diſeaſes, as has been 
already obſerv'd ; and ſuch are all outward accidents, ag 
falls, bruiſes, wounds, and the like; as alſo unſeaſonable 
evacuations, and all improper application of remedies 
which is frequently practiſed among farriers for preven- 
tion, while horſes are in a ſtate of health. But I ſhall 
take ſome notice of this in a following chapter, and 
therefore proceed to the ſigns. | 


SOTDSOSOSOUISOSOSOSOGO 
ke C HA R. A 
Of the figns of ſickneſs in horſes. 


1 T is indeed very difficult to arrive at any certain 
1 knowledge in the diſeaſes of brute creatures, and 
therefore it is no wonder if the farriers are miſtaken in 
enumerating ſigns, becauſe we can only judge by outward 
appearances, and not from any inſight they can give into 
their own indiſpoſitions ; and even there we are much 
more tn the dark than in the human body, for as much 
as their conſtitution or completions are not diſcoverable 
through their ſkins, but eſpecially as there are many diſ- 


toms ; and therefore, though we may be aſſured that a 


horſe has a fever, or a ſtrangury, we cannot at the ſame I 


time be certain, without a very careful examination, 
whether he may not have an inflammation in the pleura, 
or in his kidneys. All the ſigns that theſe creatures 
uſually give in the affections of particular parts, is by 
turning their head towards that part. Neither is that 
always to be depended upon; for a horſe may turn his 
head towards the right ſide of his belly; and the farrier, 
who chiefly takes that indication to ſignify a diſeaſed liver, 
may be groſly miſtaken, ſince a horſe very frequently 
gives the fame ſign in a cholick, The only way there- 
tore to get an inſight into the diſeaſes of horſes, is to 
make a judicious compariſon of all the ſigns that can be 


gather'd in any diſtemper, and by that means the farrier 


may go on to adminiſter his phyſick with ſome aſſurance ; 
| an 
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CnAp. II. Of the Signs of Sickneſs in Hor ſes. 
and herein they may be very much aſſiſted by the remarks 
of the fieur De Solleyſell, who has been a more accurate 
obſerver of all thoſe things, than * other who has wrote 
upon the ſubject. | 
The firſt ſign that a horſe Fo gives of fickneſs, 


is loathing his food; this is common to all fevers, In 


ſome caſes a horſe looks wild and haggard, and albeit at 
other times he was eaſy and tractable, he now grows diſ- 
obedient and reſtleſs, will neither ſtand long, nor when he 
lies down, will be continue in that poſture, but imme- 
diately ſtarts up again: this may, for the moſt part, be 
reckon'd a ſign of violent and exceſſive pain, and no 
doubt, proceeding from an inflammation of the pleura, 
or lungs, eſpecially if his heart and flanks beat, and that 
he labours for breath. Other ſigns of fickneſs are, a dry 
and parch'd mouth, the tongue white and cruſted over, 
and the breath exceſſive hot. Some ſigns are alſo exhi- 
bited which denote ſickneſs, but are different from the 
former, as when a horſe hangs his head, has a coldneſs 
and dampneſ about his ears, his eyes watery, ſometimes 
with a mixture of corruption, flow and dull in his mo- 
tions, being apt to ſtumble, as often as he attempts to 
walk ; taking no notice of any other horſe, « or of any per- 
ſon coming near him. Some ſickneſſes, as intermitting 
fevers, will produce ſome intervals of trembling, and ex- 
ceſſive ſweating ; and ſome have ſymptoms compounded 
and made up from complicated ſickneſſes, which exhibit 
ſeveral of theſe ſigns together. | 

There may be alſo divers figns taken from the dung 
and urine of a horſe; but thoſe from the urine are the 
moſt certain: when a horſe in ſickneſs ftales clear, and 
when that is preſerved, if there be no ſediment in it, it 
prognoſticates a growing diſtemper ; but when the urine 
turns of a reddiſh or yellowiſh colour, and has either a 
cloud ſwimming in.it, which is not black and earthy, or 
a ſediment falling to the bottom, and begins to have a 
rank ſmell, it is then a ſign the diſtemper begins to 


break; but when the cloud is of an earthy or black co- 


lour, ind coheres in'a body. without parting, it is a ſign 
the diſeaſe will prove mortal. It may be farther re- 
mark'd as to urine, if it be different at different times, 
ſometimes reſembling that of a ſound horſe, and ſome- 
times giving ſigns of ſickneſs, it then betokens a great 
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malignity in the diſtemper, proceeding from an inequa- 
lity in the blood's compoſure, which cauſes alſo an in. 


equality in its motion. When a horſe is continual! 


ſtraining to piſs, and brings very little at a time, and that 


ſeamingly with great pain and uneaſineſs, or when it i; 
continually running and dribbling from him, it denotes 
a ftoppage or weakneſs in the kidneys. 

There might be alſo ſigns taken from the pulſe, which 
is plainly enough to be felt on the temples and fore. legs 
of a horſe ; but as that method has never as yet obtain d 
among farriers, I ſhall therefore paſs it over. 

The fieur De Solleyſell obſerves, when a horſe piſſes 
without ſtriding, and without putting forth his yard, af. 
ter long ſickneſs (unleſs he has been accuſtomed to do ſo 
in a ſtate of health) it is a mortal ſign ; and likewiſe that 
it is a no lefs fatal prognoftication, when the hair of a 
horſe's ſkull or tail may be eaſily pluck'd off. The ſame 
author obſerves further, that it is alſo a dangerous fign, 
when a horſe lies often down, but ſtarts up again imme- 
diately, not being able to breathe freely in a lying poſ- 
ture ; and on the contrary, that it is a very promiſing 
ſign, when a horſe lies quietly in the decline of ſickneſs, 
But more particular notice ſhall be taken of thoſe things, 
when we come to treat of the diſeafes themſelves. 


EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEENEEEEEEEEE 


CHA P. II. 
Of the method of cure. 


HEN the farrier has diligently enquired into the 

nature and cauſe of the diſeaſe, his buſineſs is, in 
the next place, to adminiſter ſuch things as are proper to 
reſtore health ; and that he may the better ſucceed there- 
in, I ſhall lay down the following general directions. 


Regard tobe Firſt of all, A particular regard is to be had to thoſe 


had to the 
moſt urgent 
fymptoms. 


ſymptoms that are the moſt urgent, and any ways en- 
danger life; and therefore if the ſigns diſcover a horſe to 
have an inflammation in the lungs, or pleura, which 
may be gueſſed at by his being ſuddenly ſeized with dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and an inability to continue in one 


poſture ; or if a ſwelling ſhould ariſe on his throat, _ 
| ls 


4 
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might hinder him from getting down his food, or render 


means as are proper to remove thoſe ſymptoms, muſt im- 
mediately be uſed, ſetting aſide all other conſiderations of 
ficknefs. And in like manner, if a horſe ſhould be ſeiz- 
ed with a violent hemorrhage of blood, the firſt intenti- 
on muſt be to ſtop it; for the removing of thoſe not on- 
ly preſerves life, but in ſome caſes puts an end to the 
diſeaſe. | | 
Secondly, If in any diſtemper the indication is taken 
chiefly from crudities lodging in the ſtomach and guts, 
then ſuch medicines only as clear thoſe paſſages are to be 
adminiſter'd, without regard to any other; but if this be 
accompanied with any other diſeaſe, then all the medi- 
cines that are to be given in ſuch a caſe, muſt not be le- 
velled at the diſeaſes of thoſe parts directly, but at others 
in conjunction with them. 

Thirdly, If the indication is taken from the blood, it 
is then to be conſider'd, that all its diſorders depend upon 


that all the changes in the texture and quality of the 
blood, as alſo in its quantity, are attended either with a 
diminution or increaſe of the blood's velocity; and there- 
fore if the quantity of the blood is augmented, bleeding 
and other evacuations are neceſlaty ; but if the quantity 
thereof be diminiſhed, then reſtoratives, reſt, and nou- 
riſhing food may be required: and if this laſt proceeds 


in ſuch a caſe, thoſe things are to be adminiſtred which 
create hunger, and help digeſtion. If the texture of the 
blood be changed, as is uſual in a continual courſe of 
ickneſs, then it may be neceſſary, beſides other intenti- 


mals, | | 
Fourthly, When a diſeaſe proceeds from an increaſe. 
or diminution of ſome ſecretion, the cure ought, for the 
moſt part, to be perform'd by ſuch things as inlarge the 
ſecretions that are too ſparing, and reſtrain ſuch as are 
too liberal: and the ſafeſt way to reſtrain an augmen- 
ted ſecretion, is by the increaſe of ſome other ſecretion. 
And indeed this method of revulſion has been lately 
practiſed among all phyſicians ; and if it could be rightly 
| underſtoo 


him liable to ſuffocation, ſuch evacuations, or other 


its circulatory motion being increaſed or diminiſhed ; and 


from any error in the ſtomach, cauſing loſs of appetite, 


ons, to adminiſter ſuch things as may correct the vitiated 
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of the excrements too long detained, it may be very 


as promote ſweat, and a breathing through the pores, 


Nature to be 


carefully ob- 
ſerved. 


it is for the conſervation of health, or recovering 
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underſtood by farriers, it would be of the greateſt 
portance in their practice. 8 

But here it is to be remark'd, that when we ſpeak 
of an augmented ſecretion, we underſtand that as a dif. 
eaſe, and not as a remedy : for ſometimes a ſecretion 
augmented becomes a cure; and in ſuch a caſe, it is not 
to be ſtopped immediately, but rather ſomewhat aſſiſted, 
when any ways imperfect. As for inſtance, if a horſe 
be lax, and has a ſcouring upon him ; when this pro. 
ceeds from a diſorder of the guts only, by a putrefaction 


im- 


proper to adminiſter ſome moderate purge, provided it 
be of ſuch a nature as will not too much relax the in- 
teſtinal glands. But if this cauſe proceed from an ob- 
ſtructed tranſpiration, as is very uſual, then ſuch things 


muſt be likewiſe adminiſter'd. The like method is to 
be obſerved in moſt other ſecretions, as in ſweat, urine, 
running at the mouth and noſe, which may be often 
obſerved among horſes in the decline of fickneſs, 
Fifthly, In the cure of all diſeaſes, nature is the 
beſt guide, and therefore the farrier muſt diligently 
follow her. Whenever ſhe finds herſelf oppreſſed, 
ſhe endeavours to throw off the load, and tries all 
the neareſt and propereſt ways for her relief; and 


it when loſt, that ſhe is ſo abundantly furniſhed with 
drains and outlets, for ſuch are moſt or all the 
glands, by which ſecretion is pertorm'd ; but though 
nature is to be carefully obſerved, and followed in all 
her motions, and to be aſſiſted when her operations are 
too weak and imperfect, or reſtrain'd when too power- 
ful; yet ſhe is not to be compell'd, but muſt herſelf be 
the beginner, and very often the finiſher of the work 
alſo. And therefore, whenever the practitioner finds 
her own efforts fruitleſs, while ſhe is endeavouring one 
while by one ſecretion, and at other times by another, 
to give vent to that which oppreſſes her, he is not to 
be over-forward in aſſiſting her in her reftrain'd inclina- 
tions, but conclude with himſelf, that the matter 1 
not as yet render'd of ſuch a due magnitude or ſmall- 
neſs, as to be carried along the canals, and diſcharged by 


the veſſels which are appointed for that purpoſe; ſo = 
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n- his buſineſs is only to help her with ſuch things as will : 
thicken or attenuate, &c. as he ſhall ſee occaſion ; wait- F 
ak ing with patience until her more ſenſible operations be- * 
il. come permament and laſting, and that ſhe becomes free il 
on and eaſy in all her exertions ; and this change is what 0 
of the phyſicians call the criſis, or turn of a diſtemper. _. 6 * 
d, But when her operations are too violent and powerful, 1 
fle if life is thereby at ſtake, as in the inſtances above- i 
0- mentioned, by an exceſſive hemorrhage of blood, or an y 
on influx into ſome parts, occaſioning a ſuffocation; or, 9 
ry in caſe of an augmented ſecretion continuing too long, 3 
it then the rules already laid down muſt be followed. But 1 
n- if it happens, as may be often obſerved in imperfect cry- 1 
b. ſes, that an hemorrhage of blood proceeds only from "ns 
95 a rupture of veſſels that are very ſmall, or that the i 
5, blood, by reaſon of its abated heat, flows but mode- | 
to rately ; or if a tumour ariſes, or an abſceſs be found in 1 
ie, any part of the body, by which life is not in danger; + 
en theſe are not to be prevented, but manag' d in a way i 
that is ſuitable to the nature of ſuch accidents. £0 
the | 
CCC | 
all 1 
nd CHAP. IV. 4 
ng 9 
ith Diſcovering ſome errors in the methods uſually taken 9 
the to prevent diſeaſes in horſes, with the propereſt 3 
01 means to preſerve health. | F 
are | 
er- N OT HIN G is more frequent among farriers, Phyſick un- 
be than the adminiſtring phyſick to horſes that are 1 
: F orſes, while 
ork ſound and healthful, in order to prevent their falling they are in 
nds into diſeaſes; with this notion moſt people, as well as health. 
one they, have been prepoſſeſſed, inſomuch that they have 
er, tied themſelves up to times and ſeaſons, believing a 
t to horſe can never keep ſound, if he is not bled at this 
na- time, purg'd at that, and at another time rowell'd ; 
r is ſome have cordial balls, or drinks, which they keep as 
all- ſecrets, and which they affirm will prevent all manner 
by of infection and ſickneſs. But I ſhall endeavour to 


ſhew what manifeſt abuſe there is in all thoſe — 
| 2, an 
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and lay down ſome general rules which may truly be of 
ſervice to the preſervation of health. 

Though health, in its beſt eſtate, is only relative 
yet all creatures may be properly ſaid to be in health, 
when they ſleep, eat, and digeſt, when they move with. 
out pain ; and all this depends upon a regular and uni. 
form motion of the blood ; now whatever contributes 
to keep up that uniform and regular motion, muſt he 
the means to preſerve health ; but it is very certain, the 
means that are uſed in time of ſickneſs, to reftore that 
regularity in the blood's motion, muſt be prejudicial in 
a ſtate of health, beoauſe they mult effect ſome change 
in the animal oeconomy, which was not wanting, 
Thus bleeding and purging may be of uſe to put a 
check to a diſeaſe, if a horſe be plethorick and full of 
blood, or if a horſe has any other figns that require eva- 
cuation ; but then it is to be conſidered, that theſe are 
diſeaſes actually begun; and if a horſe has none of theſe 
ſigns, the effect that any ſuch evacuations can have up- 
on him, muſt be a leſſening the quantity of his blood, 

which is often of bad conſequence ; becauſe the leſſen- 
ing the quantity of the blood, gives it a different mo- 
tion from what it had before, 
An objection If any one ſhould plead that theſe evacuations are 
anſwered. made to bring a horſe into a better ſtate of health, and 
thereby ſtrengthen his body, and enable him the more 
to reſiſt diſeaſes; I anſwer, there is a certain ſtate of 
health which is natural and agreeable to every horſe, and 
conſiſts in the requiſites above-mentioned, to wit, in a 
life free from pain, or any inſenſible imperfection; and, 
no doubt, as among men, one horſe may, comparitive- 
ly ſpeaking, enjoy a more perfect degree of health than 
another is capable of; and this is owing to ſome diffe- 
rence in their original ſtructure and make, whereof we 
are ignorant; ſo that they may as well turn a black 
horſe white, or a white horſe black, as to pretend to 
make a horſe ſtrong, who is naturally of a weak and 
delicate conſtitution. All therefore that can be expected 
from tampering with horſes that are in their beſt eſtate, 
is either little or no alteration at all, if a horſe has youth 
and vigour to overcome the ſhocks given to nature by 
phyſick, or elſe an alteration for the worſe ; becauſe the 
ſtrongeſt horſe may thergby be brought into an habitual 
| weazkneſs, 
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weakneſs, which becomes a diſeaſe; and a horſe that is 
weak, may become yet much weaker ; and theſe acci- 
dents frequently happen by ſuch unſkilful management, 
though they are generally attributed to ſome other cauſe, due 
But what has led farriers into thoſe errors, is a con- 2 
fuſed notion many of them have of all diſeaſes proceed- error: in the 
ing from corrupt blood; and therefore, as if the blood of practice of 
horſes was like pond or ditch-water, which gathers mud nn 
and lch at certain times, they think it ſhould be often 
cleanſed. And becauſe the blood of theſe creatures (as 
moſt of them are uſed to toil and labour) is generally of 
an unpleaſant aſpect, they ſeldom, or never take blood 
from any horſe, but they think him full of bad humours, 
not conſidering but this may be the natural ſtate of bis 
blood; and for that reaſon they do not often mils tel- 
ling the owner, that his horſe wants purging as well as 
„„ . hits wad 
Another thing which ſeems to have given encourage» 
ment to. thoſe. methods, is, becauſe ſome horſes have 
been obſerved to eat plentifully, and not thrive, till after 
evacuations were made pretty largely. Whenevef any 
ſuch thing happens, there is the ſign of a. diſeaſe pro- 
deeding from ſome obſtructions in the meſentery, or 
from ſome viſcid ſloughy matter lodg'd in the firſt 
paſſages, which may hinder a ſufficient quantity of - 
chyle entring into the maſs of blood. But I do not 
mean ſuch; but thoſe, who, upon full experience are 
found to be in as ; ſound a ſtate of health, as they have 
ever been known to be in at any time, but are bled and 
purged, or have cordials given them at ſuch times as 
are preſcribed in farriers books or haye atherwiſe ob- 
tain dy cuſtam, 7 oo oil nf RP 
But that I may no tbe thought too peremptory on this 
head, or to deviate too far from a method that has been 
ſo univerſally received ; I ſhall therefore lay down ſome 
few caſes wherein blooding, or other evacuations, may 
be made, eben wheti there is no indications to be taken 
directly from ſickneſs; but theſe two are diſcretionary; 
and to be gone about with caution ; as for inſtance, if 
blooding be modetately and ſparingly uſed, it may be of 
ſervice to young horſes, eſpecially after hard exerciſe, 
or after-a journey in a hot ſeaſon, becauſe either the one 
or the other is apt to augment the blood's motion too 
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much, which, before it bas any ill tendency; may be 
thus remedied, But yet this may not be often neceſfary 


to horſes that are accuſtomed to conſtant exerciſe, as 
hunting; or thoſe that travel all the year, as ſtage. 
Hhorſes or poſt-horfes, but only to fuch as are more ha- 
bituated to eaſe. Secondly, a horſe that has been much 
uſed to ſtanding in the ſtable, and has but feldom exer- 


ciſe, may alſo have a vein open'd upon ſuſpicion of the 


blood's growing too viſcid, and flagnating for want of 


due exerciſe ; becauſe, while he is thus kept, a'diſeafe 
may inſenſibly, and by degrees, be creeping upon him, 
while yet there is no indication given from ſenſible 
figns. Thirdly, if a horſe has ſtumbled into a pit of 
Water, or 2 deep ditch, and has continued ſome time 
therein, though he does not immediately give figns of 
fickneſs, yet ſuch accidents are a fufficient indication 
both for bleeding and other remedies, becauſe the ad- 
ſtrickion of the'-pores, occaſioned by the coldneſs and 
preffure of the water, may caufe a fever, or a violent 
cole, that may end in the glanders, or ſome other fatal 


py 


—_—_—_. 1 5 
© 'The fame cautions may be alſo obferv'd as to purging, 
and that fhould never be gone about barely at a venture, 
but when the farrier or owner may have ſonie fuſpicion 
at leaſt ; as, for want of exerciſe, eating unwholſome 
food, or drinking bad water, or the like, whether that 
Neb Fm citeleffieh or leceMMty” Ti tle, ot fk 
ike caſes, blooding or purging may be ufed, by way of 
revention ; and F fhonld the rather ſö far give into 
thofe, methods, with reſpect to brute creatures, becauſe 
Tveral of tieir difeafes may actually have fome footing 
ble they can be well diſcerned, But yer, as there is 
even in all theſe tafes an indication given, at leaſt from 
foreign caufes, what has been here advanced, will not 
Juftify the conduct I an cenfuring, which is only admi- 
niſtring things at random, and which therefore often 
ee eee 
I hall therefore venture to affirm, tliat unneceſſary 
evacuations, cannot he the way to prevent diſeaſes in 


— 


Hor fes, but that may be better effectuated by a due care 


in their keeping. . 
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All evacuations leſſen the quantity of the blood; but 
moſt immediately blood · letting; and when that has ben 
frequently repeated, or been taken away in à large 
quantity, it often becomes languid in its motion, by a 
leſſer quantity of ſpirits, derived from a leſſer quantity 
of blood, ſo that what remains has not force 
from theſe ſpirits to reach the paſſages of the ſkin, ſo as 
to make à ſecretion there; and from hence, inſtead of 
preventing diſeaſes, it becomes the cauſe of many. Pur- 
ging has alſo the fame effect, though after a different 
manner, and may be of a worſe conſequence to horſes, 
as all ſuch evacuations! act more directly againſt nature, 
and in ſuch” a manner, that the 2 animal frame, 
when the medicines happen to be of any ſtrength, is 
diſcompoſed by them; and thus a horſs that was in 
health, is empoſed to all the injuries that can proceed 
from any element. But in good and proper keeping, 
1 unten are en 3nd the fame thing ef- 
fe ed, i 33 #3 9 © Rod 

- The beſt * Gutes: to robs Haves being; dif- 
eaſed; is, in the firſt place, to have no kind: of (food 
given them but what is . wholſome, and their drink 
ſhould be rain-water, or that of the: {running brook, if 
bn tape het yo 0 5 HON Ih 7 LIED fat Ob 

ee 47 The next thing te be AS is extoiſe, 
"eſpecially nee the health of all animals depends ſo mucli 


upon the blood's regular motion, for without that it is 


impoſſible but that it muſt be apt many times to ſtag- 
nate; whereas if the body is often kept moving, the 


blood is not only fore'd through the ſmalleſt: veins and 


arteries, by the ſeveral contractions of the muſcles, but 
all the little gland and ſtrainers, throughout the body; are 
thereby fore d to diſcharge their ſeveral a _ 
muſt be a great means to preſerve health. 9 
Thitdly, The exerciſe of a horſe ought to be pibpur- 
-tion'd to his ſtrength, and likewiſe to his feeding; for a 
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42 care 


in keeping, 
the propereſt 


way to pre- 


vent ſick - 
neſs. 


horſe that is of a weak, delicate make, cannot bear 


much exerciſe, neither muſt that be violenc; but. gu 
In like manner, a horſe who has but ſhort feeding; 
not bear fo möch, nor ſuch hard err wo if 
kept high; 
Fourthly, A horſe ſhould bi gell ud hin be, 8 
full, becauſe at that time, — the prejudice done 1 
2 7 
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dy the weight of his ſtomach, the blood receiving from 
thence. freſh ſupplies, will be apt to cauſe a plenitude 
and fulneſs of the veſſels, which may either occaſion a 
too great rarefaction, or a ſtagnation, eſpecially; in the 
lungs, by reaſon.of their near communication with the 
heart, and their frequent diſtentiom with air; and horſes 
that are of a large and heavy make, ought to be rid 
more gentle at all times, than thoſe that are light and 
nimble. CCF 
Fifthly, No habit ſhould be broke ſuddenly, but 
degrees; for inſtance, if a horſe has been uſed ee 
he ought to be walk'd out, and rid more or leſs: for ſome 
time thereafter; becauſe during the time of exerciſe, 
the blood muſt have acquired 2 more than ordinary ap- 
titude to motion; and therefore it will be ready to ſtag- 
nate in ſome remote parts, where the veſſels are ſmall. 
The ſame rule is to be obſerved with reſpect to horſes 
newly taken up from graſs, becauſe they have been uſed 
both to exerciſe and air, while at their liberty in the 
Helds. Neither muſt a horſe that has been uſed to feed 
plentifully, be fuddenly. reduced: to # low diet, becauſe 
he will be apt to grow faint, and oftentimes ſick in his 
iſpirits, which may occaſion very great diſorders,” by rea- 
ſon the quantity of the blood is of a ſudden rendex'd too 
ſmall, in proportion to the capacity ef the veſſels. And, 
on the contrary, a horſe that is low, muſt be fed but 
gently, and brought to good keeping by degrees. 
Sixthly, A due regard ought. to be had to dreſſing, 
becauſe rubbing and cembing is a ſort of exerciſe, eſpe- 
cially to a horſe of mettle, it promotes the motion of 
the blood in the extreme parts, and greatly helps the 
- euticular diſcharges; and therefore a horſe that has been 
uſed to good dreſſing, ſhould never go without it, left 
the pores of the ſkin become ſuddenly obſtructed, which 
muſt unavoidably cauſe: ſome diſorders. But if a horſe 
has never been uſed to any regularity, as to his feeding, 
Ec. which is the caſe ef ſome drudges, the beſt way is 
to continue in the ſame want of method vith reſpect 
ta them; becauſe we often obſerye the bringing any 
ſucb into regular keeping, at firſt proves generally of ill 
conſequence to them; and that for ſeveral reaſons, 
Which I need not here mention. N ie 
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From theſe general directions, the reader may be able 
to form ſueh other rules, as may be of uſe, not only to 
prevent ſickneſs, but may alfo be the means of bringing 
horſes to a better ſtate of health, without hazarding their 
conſtitutions with the repeated uſe of phyſick, as is very 
cuſtomary in this kingdom; and proceeds from thoſe 
perſons, who are uſually intruſted with the health of our 
horſes, not being acquainted with the mechaniſm and 

c conomy of animal bodies. I have been the more en- 
couraged to make ſuch obſervations, becauſe ſome of 
the moſt judicious farriers have been from experience 
convineed of thoſe errors, and are able to call to mind 
many inſtances; of horſes they have known to be preju- 
diced by an unſeaſonable and unneceſſary uſe of phyſick; 
and methinks it would be a common benefit to man- 
kind, ſo far as horſes are ſerviceable to us, if thoſe pre- 
poſſeſſions could be baniſhed, and all ſuch ſuperfluous 
practice quite Mole and laid aſide, | 
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CHAP. V. 


Si n, rules 2 be obſerved i in ai ng 
| and purging, 


AVI N G, in wth foregoing chapter, taken notice. 
of ſome of the errors committed in bleeding and 


purging, I ſhall in this lay down ſome general rules to 
be obſerved in theſe operations. 1 


And firſt, concerning bleeding; there is not any 0 
ration more ready, or indeed more uſeſul. As nothin 
can, in many caſes, give ſuch immediate relief; for by 

| blood-letting, the heat of the blood, and conſequently 
its velocity, proceeding from whatever cau ſe, may be 
thereby abated ; and aot only its velocity and heat, but 
- alſo its viſcidity, whether from an acid, or from any 
other coagulating or thickning matter, may, in a great 
\ meaſure, be deſtroyed ; and therefore in all caſes where 
the blood is too much agitated, and in motion, or where 

0 it is too much thickned, blood - letting is required. 
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But we ſhall lay down ſome of the particular indica- 
tions, which chiefly call for that operation: and in do- 
ing thereof, we ſhall not tie any one up to times and ſea- 
ſons, or particular influences, which we find ſo- much 
obſerved in books of marſhalſy, and in old phyſical wri- 
ters g for, according to their doctrine, ſome part of the 
animal body muſt bave been diſeaſed every month, All 
the caution therefore, that is to be had in that reſpect, 
is only to avoid it as much as poſſible in the extremities 
of, heat and cold, eren when ſome urgant neceſ- 


requires it. 


Ty hk! 


The ſiens Now the ſigns that require blood-letting, are firſt, an 
e over plenitude or fulneſs ; which may be diſcovered in 
ung. a horſe, becauſe ſuch a one will be apt to be purſive 
| when he is put to any kind of exerciſe, and his ſtomach 
will ſomewhat abate. In ſuch a caſe bleeding copls and 
refreſhes a horſe wonderfully. [. 

When a horſe looks 4ull, his eyes red and inflamed, 
and the inſide of his mouth feels hot, bleeding is very 
neceſſary; and this always ſhould be done according to 
the ſtrength or conſtitution of the horſe ; generally two 
quarts is enough at a time. 

Secondly, Blood- letting is ꝓroper in the beginning of 
almoſt all fevers, whether ſimple or complicated; that 
is to ſay, whether the fever conſiſts ſimply in augmen- 
tation of the blood's motion only, or when the blood 
is beſides that vitiated. But care muſt be taken, if the 
diſtemper takes its origin from the want of blood, as 
very often happens after large hemorrhages, or after ſong 
ſcouring, or after a too plentiful uſe of evacuations, or 
When a horſe has been ſome time in a declining condi- 
tion; in ſuch caſes, though ſome. indications may, per- 
Saps, require blood-letting, yet it is to be uſed ſparingly. 

Thirdly, A horſe ought to be bled for all ſwellings 
Lind impoſthumations, when they bappen to be ſituated 
on any part of the body, ſo as to endanger a ſuffoca- 
tion, or any other ill n ; but if there be none of 
thoſe appearances, and at the ſame time have a tenden- 

ey to ſuppuration, bleeding ought. not to be perform'd, 
becauſe that would be manifeſtly to oppoſe nature, who 
herſelf is endeavouring to throw off what is burtful to 
her in another way; but in ſwellings of the legs, oc- 
ee by the OY g. hams is not db ani _ in 
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the beginning, as it makes a revulſion, but neceſſary 
before they are much inflamed, or come to break; be- 
cauſe this diſtemper at firſt proceeds chiefly from a ſtag- 


nation of the blood. in the extreme parts, from wy | 


ſmallneſs of the veſſels, c. and not from any.manifel 
diſorder in the blood itſelf, But of this in its proper 
ho Fourthly, Bleeding is neceſſary in all violent pains, 
whether that proceeds from an internal or external cauſe, 
as wounds or bruifes ; and in caſe of inward pains, as 
from inflammation of the, lungs and p/eura, or the li- 
'ver, when they can be diſcovered ; and then the ope- 
ration may be once or twice repeated; but in pains of 
the ſtomach and guts, proceeding from ſlimy and viſcid 
matter lodg'd in them, unleſs the farrier could alſo be 
allur'd theſe were accompanied with inflammations of 
thoſe parts, it is better to forbear it 3 becauſe in ſuch 


a caſe, if a revulſion be made, the blood may be too 


much diveſted of its ſpirits, and nature balk'd of her 
deſign of expelling what ſhe finds hurtful to her. 


Fifthly, Blood-letting is moreover neceſſary in verti- 


goes, and moſt diſorders of the head; and in the begin- 
ning of all colds, by which defluxions are apt to fall 
on the lungs, and rheums into the eyes, And here I 
cannot omit taking notice of an error in the ſieur De 


Solleyſell, who forbids bleeding in diſeaſes of the eyes. 


It is not improbable that author may have obſerved ſome 
ill conſequences from this operation, but it has been in 
ſuch caſes as proceed from exinanition, that is, when 
the ſtate of the blood is very low; for then that which 
is carried into the extreme parts, very often ſtagnates, 
from the want of a ſufficient force in the heart to 
drive it forwards into thoſe parts; and when the ſuc- 
ceeding fluid has not force enough to impel the antece- 
dent blood, fo that if a diſeaſe happens in the eyes from 
any ſuch cauſe, the leflening the quantity of the blood, 
which is already too ſmall, muſt needs occaſion ſome 
very great diſorder in thoſe parts, if not abſolute blind- 
neſs, But in all ſuch cafes as proceed from an over- 
fulneſs, or from hard riding, which drives the blood 
faſter into the outward parts, than can be readily re- 
turn'd by the ſmall capillary veins; or if theſe diſorders 


proceed from the blood's being too viſcid, by Which 
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In what ca- 
ſes purging is 
chiefly ne- 
ceſſary. 
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means it loiters in the ſmall veſſels of the eyes; 5 blood- 
letting muſt then do very great ſervice, and is often 
practiſed among horſes to very great purpoſe. For the 
fame reaſons it may be ufeful i in the farein, the itch, and 
all diſeaſes of the ſkin. 

Laftly, As has been obſerved, there muſt be en 
care taken of the age, ſtrength, and conſtitution of all 
horſes, A young horſe, though he be more ſubje& to 
diſeaſes, as has been already obſerved, will, however, 
much ſooner recover the lofs of blood than a horſe that is 
full aged; and a full aged horſe ſooner than an old horſe, 
becauſe all young animals are vigorous in their appetites 
and digeſtion ; but yet a full aged, or an old horſe, if 
either be hardy or ſtrong, may overcome all loſſes of this 
kind, better then ſome young horſes, who are of a waſhy 
and delicate make. But I ſhall now proceed to purging. 

I need not offer to explain what is meant by purging, 
ſince every one knows that it is the diſcharging of hu- 
mours and excrements through the common paſſages of 
the belly. The way this operation is perform'd, is with 
ſuch medicines, as by their irritation ſtimulate the mem- 
branes of the guts, whereby the periſtaltick motion is 

uickened ſo as to ſhake off their contents. But if the 
Jose or potion happens to be large, or if it be made of 
ſuch things as abound much with thoſe ſtimulating pat- 
ticles, or, to expreſs it after the common way, if very 
ſtrong phyſick be given, it not only carries off what is 
contained in the guts, but likewiſe cauſes ſuch frequent 
and reiterated twitches, as drives a more than ordinary 
quantity of blood in thoſe parts, whence is ſeparated and 
diſcharged abundance of ſerum, which is thrown off by 
the common paſſages above mentioned. And hence it is 
evident, that phyfick may be ſo ordered, as to carry off 
more or leſs of the ſubſtance of the blood, according as 
the doſe is enlarged or diminiſhed, or as it abounds more 
or leſs with thoſe purging particles; and conſequently 
that it may be render'd either profitable or hurtful, ac- 
cording as it is managed. 
I ſhall not here detain the reader with the manner of 


preparing the body for this operation; neither ſhall I lay 


down rules for rendring this or that ſort of humour fit 
for a diſcharge by medicines, which have been ignorant- 


, but with much Wy devis'd, to prepare choler, 


ix th > od mz 
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phlegm, or melancholy ; that ſort of practiee being juſt- 
ly now expos'd as uncertain and ridiculous, ſince it is 
very plain, that all purging phyſick differs only in the 
degrees of ſtrength, and works no otherwiſe on different 
humours, than as it is able to reach only thoſe that are 
near, or ſuch as are more remote from the guts, where 
its principal ſcene of action lies. What particular regard 
is to be had to thoſe things, will be ſufficiently ſhewn 
hereafter, T ſhall therefore only in this place lay down 
ſome general directions, which J hope will be of uſe to 
all who practiſe among horſes,  _ | | 
Firſt of all, Purging may be neceſſary in moſt or all 
plethorick caſes, "eſpecially after an evacuation has been 


made by blood-letting, and the body render'd ſomewhat . 
cool and lightſome; for if a horſe be purged when his 
body is very full, it may, unleſs the other ſecretions are 
alſo free, occaſion, during the operation, a too great 


| hurry in the blood's motion, bred from too great a quan- 
tity of blood; or, by driving too much blood into the 
inteſtines, may occaſion an inflammation of the guts. 
For the ſame reaſon, horſes that are plethorick and full 
of blood, ought only to have mild purges given them. 
Secondly, Becauſe a horſe can ſeldom or never dif- 
gorge himſelf by vomit ; gentle purging may therefore be 
allowed in diſorders of the ſtomach, before other things 
are adminiſter d. FFF 
Thirdly, Purging is the moſt neceſſary remedy for all 
foulneſs in the guts, for the expulſion of all viſcid, ropy 


matter, and in all caſes where a horſe is infeſted with 


worms, 3 „ | 
Fourthly, It is a great relief in coſtiveneſs, eſpecially 
after ſuitable clyſters have been firſt adminiſter d. And 
it is moreover uſeful in all ſcouring and looſeneſs of the 
belly, when perform'd by ſuch medicines as afterwards 


conſtringe the inteſtinal glands. But in this caſe many 


of the tribe of purging medicines may be very hurtful, 
and occaſion either a too great relaxation of thoſe glands, 
or an inflammation of the guts, by their too violent and 


harſh operation. | 
Fifthly, In all caſes where there is a groſs habit, with 

2 tendency to ſwellings in the limbs, or any other part of 
the body, purging is neceſſary ; as alſo in humid and 
watry diſeaſes, in diſorders of the liver, cauſing the 
W jaundice, 
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jaundice, and in many of the diſeaſes of the eyes, it does 


| manifeſt ſervice, by the reyulſion it makes from thoſe 


In bleeding 


and purging, 


parts, and in mai}, ailments of the head, where there is 
no fever, but only a ſtagnation in the blood, in ſome of 
the ſmall capillary or hair - like arteries,, For purging in 
ſuch caſes not only drains off part of the ſuperabundant 
matter, but alſo, by putting the blood into a briſker mo- 
tion, cauſes a ſeparation of its groſſer parts, ſo that it 
moves with more freedom and eaſineſs in all its canals, 
Bod is thereby brought more readily to the ſecretory 
Ofhces. eee e | 
Luaſtiy, Purging is helpful in ſtubborn, dry. coughs, 
when join'd with arteratives or mercurials, 
But in this operation, as well as in bleeding, a particu- 


the ſtrength lar regard ought to be had to the ſtrength of every horſe; 
of a horſe to and the firſt purge that is given ought to be mild, in order 


be regarded. 


cerning a 
fever. 


The fieur 
De Solleyſell's 
opinion con- 


to know his conſtitution, Lao: 
Reſinous, or other improper purges, or purging with 
bad drugs, often occaſion exceſſive gripings and cold 
ſweats, and take off the very mucus or lining of the guts, 
which endanger inflammations or mortifications, by their 
violent irritations in thoſe parte. | 
But what relates to this, and all other operations, will, 
I doubt not, be perform'd to the farrier's ſatisfaction in 
the ſequel of this treatiſe, where all thoſe general rules 
ſhall be juſtly and methodically applied. 
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CHAP. VL 
of the fevers of bores in general. \ 


OST of thoſe who have treated of the diſeaſes of 
VAI. horſes, have defin'd a fever to be a preternatural 
heat of blood; and the ſieur De Solleyſell has compar'd it 
to the ebullition of wine in a cask, where the liquor 
<< being agitated, heated, dilated, and fermented, and 
& having no vent, breaks impetuouſly through all obſta- 
t cles, ſpreading its ſteams and vapours all around, and 
* appears ſo muddy, that we cannot diſcern the leaſt drop 
of wine in the veſſel, But after theſe diſorderly mo- 
tions, all the impurities that were in the _—_ are . 
991 J parated; 
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« parated; the lees fall to the bottom, a fort of ſcum 


« floats on the top, and the concavity of the veſſel is 
c covered with a ſort of cruſty ſubſtance”, This com- 
pariſon between the ſtate of the blood, and wine thus 


pent up in the caſk, is, according to that author, a true 
idea and repreſentation of a fever, which, as it is obvi- 
ous to ſenſe, will, no doubt, ſatisfy a good many readers z 
but yet, as the agreement is only in ſome few circum- 
ſtances, and not in the whole, I ſhall therefore give a 
ſhort account of a fever, as it is founded on the ſtructure 
of the blood, and the veſſels in the which it flows. 

But firſt, it will be proper to diſtinguiſh between a fe- 
yer that is ſimple, and that which is complicated and 
accompanied with ſome other diſeaſe. A ſimple fever 
conliſts only in- the increaſe of the blood's velocity; 3 that 
is to ſay, when it runs more ſwiftly through all its chan- 
nels than is uſual, but preſerves an uniformity in its mo» 
tion: whereas a complicated fever has, beſides the in- 
creaſe of motion in the blood, ſeveral other ſymptoms z 
and theſe diſeaſes, which are concomitants of ſuch velo- 
city in the blood, are often the cauſe of thoſe fevers, in 


which the motion of the blood is not regularly and uni- 
formly ee. but is diſorderly, admitting of divers 


periods. 


The blood, as all:gther fluids, :bejng made up of lint Ar- u- 


parts, is therefore capable. of being put into a more than 


ordinary degree of motion, both by external and internal. 
cauſes : when the cauſe happens = be ſimple and exter- 


nal, as for inſtance, when the blood is violently agi- 
tated, and put in motion by the heat of the ſun, or by 
rielewt and exceſſive exerciſe, then the fever will be 
only ſimple : in ſuch a caſe the blood is melted, and, 


like wax, — more ſpace in the veſſels, chan when 


in its ordinary ſtate; and likewiſe as it becomes more 
thin and fluid, its motion increaſes; which is obvious 
enough, becauſe all thin liquors will move with more 
velocity and ſwiftneſs than thoſe that are thick; and be- 
cauſe a liquor that is of a thin texture, will paſs through 
thoſe that are more large, without any oppoſition. ; there- 
fore all ſuch fevers are regular and uniform. But when 


2 fever proceeds from any ill quality in the blood, as for 


inſtance, if the blood be too thick or viſcid, ſo as to oc- 


caſion ohſtructions in thoſe veſſels * are the moſt mi- 
nute 
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All fevers 
have for 
their imme - 
diate cauſe, 
either a too 
; great thick- 
ox thin- 
neſs of the 
blood, or an 
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nute and {mall the blood being obſtructed there, and 
meeting with oppoſition, muſt needs occaſion great dif. 
orders, while it flows in greater quantity than ordinary 
into particular parts, and while it endeavours to find out 
proper vents and paſſages for itſelf. Now in both theſe 
eaſes, the glandular diſcharges muſt, in a great meaſure, 
be hurt. But in thoſe fevers that are complicated, fome 
of thoſe vents may be too much obſtructed, while others 
are too free and open. And hence it is, that nature is ſo 
much put toit in all fevers; for in thoſe that are the 
moſt ſimple, ſhe is overpower'd by a too great quantity 
of blood, occaſionꝰd by a too great rarefaction, whereb 

it takes up more ſpace than uſual in all the blood-veſſelz 

which moves with ſo much rapidity as to diſcompoſe the 
whole body. And in thoſe fevers that proceed from vi- 
tiated blood, and are the effects of ſome other diſeaſe, 
ſhe is oppreſſed by violent impulſes and irregular diſcharges 
before the blood can become of ſuch a texture and make 
as to render it fit to paſs equally into all parts, 

And therefore it is to be obſerved, that whatever 
changes the blood undergoes in all the different kinds of 
a fever, fo long as the diſeaſe laſts, theſe changes muſt 
have a tendency either to an over-great rarefaction or 
thinneſs, or elſe to an over-great thickneſs, or to an in. 
equality of the ſubſtance of the blood, whereby ſome 
parts of it will paſs more eaſily than others through the 


inequality of ſmalleſt veſſels ; - all which may at one time or other 


its ſub- 


ance, 


produce the fymptoms common to all' fevers, to wit, 
2 violent and exceſſive heat, and beating of the arte- 


ries, &c. This is fo clear and evident, in caſe of 
an over-great rarefaction or thinneſs of the blood, that 
it needs no manner of proof, ſince heat muſt always be 


the effect of motion. And, on the other hand, when 
the blood happens to be too much eoagulated and thick- 
en'd, and when it is render'd of too adheſive and gluey 


A nature, whatever be the figure and ſize of its particles, 


or whatever other qualities may be in it, it muſt certain- 
ly be obſtructed in the ſmalleſt” paſſages; and theſe ob- 


ſtructions in the ſmalleſt paſſages, muſt give it a more 


than ordinary degree of motion in thoſe veſſels that are 


large enough to receive it, and n y its en muſt 


alſo be TON, * | EO 
FFF But 


* ; 
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But this will be the more eaſily dane if we In what 


manner the 
blood will 
cauſe a fe ver 
when i it is 


conſider that the arteries, which carry the blood into all 
parts, grow gradually, ſmaller the farther they adyance 
from the heart, and that there is a proportionably leſs Y 
diſtance betwixt their branches, and towards their extre- 
mities, as the diſtance between theſe capillary branches 


grows ill ſmaller, -efembling the little laments on the 


kaves; of trees. It is alſo to be taken notice of, that, 
according to the lateſt diſcoyeries, the ſum of all the ori- 
fices of the ſucceeding branches of every artery, is larger 
than the trunk from whence they ariſe, which muſt be 
ſo great a benefit to nature, that unleſs thoſe: veſlels had 
deen of ſuch a texture, it would have been impoſſible 
for any. animal body to. have been ſupported under the 
leaſt diſorder. | But notwithſtanding this, wiſe contrivan- 
ce, the blood is ſtill very liable to obſtruction whenever 
it happens to be too thick or viſcid. And as all ſuch 
obſtructions muſt rationally happen in thoſe parts where 
the veſſels are of the ſmalleſt texture, that which flows 
in thoſe that are larger, muſt of conſequence move with 
greater rapidity ; becauſe, as has been already hinted, 
when it meets with oppoſition in its courſe forwards, it 
muſt deviate in greater than ordinary quantity, and with 
greater force, into the neareſt lateral branches. 
Aae furniſhes us with few ſimilitudes that would be 
of any ſervice to illuſtrate this ſort of mechaniſm, unleſs 


2 general refemblance could be ſufficient. Neither does | 
art aſſiſt us otherwiſe than by mathematical experiments, 


which, would: not be eaſily. underſtood but by thoſe who 


have ſome: inſight into them. But that this may be made "a obſeryas { þ 
as plain as poſfible,. we ſhall ſuppoſe an artery to be like from water 1 
a pipe, which grows. gradually ſmaller, according to the running in 1 
number of branches it ſends fourth. We muſt alſo ſup- pipes, & e. = 


poſe; this pipe, and all its branches, to be conſtantly 
filled with, water from ſome fountain, and this water 
perpetually running from the main trunk into all theſe 
branches; we muſt in like manner imagine the extre- 
mities or endings of thoſe branches to be ſo ſmall, as to 
be eaſily , choak'd up with ſand or clay, or. any other 
Kind of matter; and therefore when any ſuch matter 
happens totally, or in part, to obſtruct one or more of 
theſe ſmall paſſages, the water meeting with reſiſtance 
bs daes, back again, and is taken up by thoſe * 

at 


* 
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that are the neareſt ; ſo the branches, which are antece- 
dent to thoſe that are thus obſtructed, receive not only 

a more than ordinary quantity of water, but this water 
is alſo encreaſed in its motion in proportion to the force 
by which it is repulſed ; and tikewife by that of the 
water, which is antecedent to it, which being alſo in 
motion, muſt reſiſt in its returning the ſame way it 
came; and, by giving a new impetus to the water thus 
repulſed, muſk drive it with the greater force into the 
lateral branches. And this will appear ſtill more mani- 
11 from the inſtance of a large None thrown into 4 

very ſmall brook or rivulet, which taking up ſome 
ſpace, and dividing the ſtream in the middle, the wa- 
ter that runs on each fide will move with grenter 12107 
than that which is either before or behind. 

From all which it is evident, that obftructtens in the 
mall capillary arteries, as they are the cauſe of a greater 
and more violent motion of the blood in thoſe that are 
larger, muft occaſion a fever; but eſpecially as ſuch a 
motion may bring on 4 ſubſequent rarefaction in the 
blood ; becauſe whatever agitates'the blood, arid puts it 
in a more than ordinary degree of motion, muſt occa- 
ſion more frequent ered of the heart, and alfo 
of the arteries, whereby the blood muft, without doubt, 
be communicated, and its parts render'd more ſmall, 
In like manner an ovet-great rarefaction may be the 
cauſe of a coagulation of the blood; that is, when the 
| blood happens to be too much ravefy's; as in the begin- 
ning of a legitimate fever, the thin ſerum being expend- 


cd m a greater than ordinary quantity, will leave the 


remaining maſs thicker, and more unapt to motion, 
whereby ſeveral changes and alterations may be reaſon- 

ably expected: and now fince the extremities of the 
veins, which communicate with  thofe of the arteries, 
are but little different from the arteries themſelves, ſave 
only that they take a contrary courſe, and that the blood 
moves in them backwards towards the heart; whereas 
in the arteries it moves from the heart towards the ex- 
tremities: and as the motion of the blood in theſe ſmall 
Communicating branches of the veins, is chiefly owing 
to a continual ſucceſſion of blood from the arteries, when 
vonee therefore it gets into them, its motion cannot be 


eaſily retarded,” unleſs in the extremities of the _ 
whers 
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where its aſcent upwards muſt, no doubt, be a great 
| hindrance to it. 1 nd this is the reaſon why, in ſeveral 
kinds of fevers, eſpecially in thoſe where the blood hap- 
pens to be of unequal compoſition, viz. when it is 
thicker in ſome parts than others, the pulfation of the 
arteries muſt alſo be unequal ; becauſe while its groſſet 
parts are detain'd in the ſmalleſt veins and arteries, the 
blood muſt move with more velocity in ſome of the 
other veſſels, for the reafons already alledged; but as foort 
as this lentor has work' d itſelf into the more capacious 
veins, which grow wider the nearer they approach the 
heart, and that a thinner and more attenuated blood 
ſupplies its place in thoſe ſmall branches, then the pul- 
fation becomes more moderate and uniform, and the 
fever is removed, at leaſt for that ſeaſon. 
But in all fevers whatſoever, it is manifeſt, that the 
various changes made in the blood, whether thefe are 
cauſed by an over rarefaction and thinneſs, or an over 
thickneſs, muft” affect the ſecretions; but in thoſe that 
are complicated, they muſt occaſion ſome of them to be 
too liberal, while others are too ſparing; and may al- 
ſo occaſion, one fecretion at one time to be too open, 


” 


and at another time too ſparing. = 
And this far we may here advance concerning the How the ſe- 
ſecretions, that in all fuch fevers às proceed from an yoann, 
over rarefaction, the ſerous part of the blood, being fevers. 
render'd more than ordinary thin, muſt needs go off in 
too great a quantity, while the groſfer parts may be de- 
tained by the larger veffels, which compoſe. the folid 
parts, preſſing upon thofe that are fmaller, eſpecially 
towards their entrance into the glands ; fo that by vir- 
tue of a ſuperior * in the larger veſſels, nothing 
but the thinner parts of the ſerum can paſs through them; 
and that expence of the thinner parts of the blood, if 
it is not ſtopped. in due time, will leave the remaining 
maſs too thick, whereby other ſymptoms wilt be engen 
der'd, and ſuch as are common to fevers. of a more 
complicated kind : and when ſuch a change happens, 
the blood muſt loſe its regular and uniform motion, and 
the diſeaſe will no longer conſtitute one continued fever, 
of one period only, but admit of divers periods. 
Now when ſuch a change happens in any ſimple and 
continued fever, or if this has been the fate of the fe- 
ver 


The diffe- 
rent kinds 
of je vers. 
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ver from the beginning, the ſecretions muſt be irregu- 
lat; for ſeeing the entrance into all the glands is not the 
ſame, but that theſe paſſages are of divers capacities and 
ſizes, the parts of the blood and ſerum not being ſuffici- 
ently communicated, and render'd ſo {mall as to enter 
into the ſmalleſt ſecretory offices, muſt therefore, when 
they meet with oppoſition, and are denied admittance 
into them, enter in an over great quantity into thoſe 
that are large enough to receive them, And thus we 
may eaſily ao an idea how ſeveral ferments may be en- 
gender'd in the body during the continuance of ſuch fe- 
vers, eſpecially if it be conſider'd, as was obſerved in 
another place, that a liquor conſiſting of but few prin- 
ciples, may, by their various combinations, produce a 
great variety of different liquors. And therefore fince 
the blood is a fluid conſiſting of different principles, 
and tindergoing ſo many different changes, while its ſe- 
cretions are thus diſtemper d and irregular, it may, no 
doubt, be ſo fermented by its various mixtures, as to occa- 
ſion all thoſe evil ſymptoms which are diſcovered in the 
animal body, while, nature is endeavouring to throw off 
what is offenſive. and burdenſome to her. 
Alter this ſhort account of fevers in general, it follows 
that we take notice of their ſeveral kinds; as they have 
been diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral names and appella- 
tions, wherein we ſhall deviate as little as poſſible from 
the method of thoſe who have gone before us; that ſuch 
as have been uſed to the writings of Solley/ell, Markham, 
or any others of that tribe, may not be too much be- 
wilder'd by the peruſal of what they ſhall here find new 
TSS I... 

Me have already divided a fever into that which is 
ſimple, and of one period only, and that which is com- 


plicated ahd accompanied with ſome other diſeaſe, Un- 
der which diviſion may be reduc'd all forts of fevers ; 
but a ſimple fever ſtands ſingly by | itſelf, and is that 


which, properly ſpeaking, conſtitutes a true fever; and 
therefore all fevers may. be term'd more or Jeſs ſimple, 
as they are made up of fewer or more ſymptoms 3 for 
the fewer ſymptoms the:e are in any fever, any ſuch. 
fever, will be the more fimple, and will approach the 
nearer to that which conſiſts only in the regular aug- 
mentation of the blood's motion: and, on the very 

rennen " and, 
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hand, the more ſymptoms there are in any fever, it will 
be the more complicated, and participate the more of 
other diſeaſes, ' All therefore that ſhall be ſaid concern- 
ing the particular fevers of horſes, ſhall be reduced to 
thoſe that are ſimple and continued fevers, hectick fe- 
vers, putrid fevers, and thoſe that are called peſtilential 
fevers ; and laftly, all ſuch as are intermitting, whether 
theſe be quotidian, tertian, or quartan. As for thoſe 
proper to the ſeaſons, viz. the autumnal and vernal fe- 
vers, Fc. which Markham has taken notice of, they 
may be reduced to one or more of the above-mention'd 
kinds, though perhaps not with reſpect to their whole 
complex ſymptoms, and indeed in that ſenſe there is 
no fever directly the ſame, but may vary in ſome cir- 
cumſtances; for ſeeing the bodies of all animals are nu- 
merous, and are infinitely compounded, and made u 

of veſſels which are infinitely different in ſize and mag- 
nitude; and as the fluids contain'd in theſe veſſels are 
capable of different changes and modifications, it can- 
not therefore be expected, but the ſame kind of fever 
may have different ſymptoms in one horſe from what 
they are in another ; and this variation may be in pro- 
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3 portion to the ſize and make of the conſtituent veſſels 

£ of different horſes, &c, But if the farrier will only en- N 
ä dieavour after a competent {kill in the animal ceconomy, 
| he will be the better able to ſuit his methods of cure to | 
| I the ſeveral indications that may proceed from any ſuch , 
F variety, b 
Z RN N N i 
; CHAP. VI. | 
; Of a fimple continued fever. 

7 4 | HIS fort of fever is not the leaſt common among A fimple le- 

af | horſes, neither is it very difficult, but may be samte 10 

5 eaſily cured, eſpecially in the beginning. It conſiſts in 

Fr an equable augmentation of the blood's velocity, as has 

a already been obſerved, and may proceed from divers 

* cauſes : as firſt, from riding in very hot and dry wea- The cauſes 

er ther, for by that means the blood being once ſet in mo- * 

1 tion, it thereby becomes rarefied, and the external heat 


contributes 
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How cauſes 
and effects 
are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 
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contributes to keep up both the internal heat and rare- 
faction thereof. | + 
Secondly, This fever is ſometimes brought on horſes 
by turning them out to graſs in hot and dry weather, 
and into ſmall incloſures, where there is but little air, 
and where there is not fome convenient ſhade to cover 
them from the ſcorching heat of the ſun. 

Thirdly, The eating hot and fpirituous herbs, or 
other food, that communicate too great a heat and 
warmth to the blood (eſpecially until a horſe has been 
habituated to ſuch feeding) will be the cauſe of ſuch a 
fever. 

Fourthly, This ſort of fever is ſometimes cauſed by 
bleeding horſes in the heat of the ſun in the hot ſeaſon, 
without houſing tbem; becauſe during the time of the 
operation, the blood is put into a greater motion than 
before; and that new motion is further increaſed and 
kept up by the additional heat of the weather, as has 
been obſerved. 

Fifthly, External cold will ſometimes bring on ſuch 
a fever, by hindring perſpiration, eſpecially when its 
effects are ſudden ; for in ſuch a caſe the quantity of the 
blood muſt be ſuddenly increaſed, and that increaſe will 
be followed by an immediate and fpeedy rarefaction of 
the blood, | 

And here it is to be obſerv'd, with reſpect to cauſes 
and effects, that the ſame cauſe will ſometimes produce 
different effects; and the ſame effect will often proceed 
from different cauſes, as in the inſtance laſt mentioned: 
for cold, when its effects are ſudden and univerſal, will 
cauſe a ſudden rarefaction in the blood, by obſtructing 
moſt of the paſſages of perſpiration; but when it is par- 
tial or gradual, it will have a different effect. But the 
different effects which we obſerve from the ſame cauſe, 
or the ſame effect proceeding from ſeemingly oppoſite 
cauſes, may only ariſe from the different degrees of 
efficacy in the cauſes themſelves, whereof we cannot 
be exact and competent judges, eſpecially as they are ex- 
erted on the animal body, which is infinitely various in 
its compoſition and ſtrufture ; and moreover as theſe 
eauſes are alſo complicated; and therefore when we 
fpeak of different effects, proceeding from the ſame 
cauſe, and uice verſa, of the ſame effect Feen from 

| | ifterent 
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different and oppoſite cauſes, we are to be underſtood, 
not in an abſtracted philoſophical ſenſe, but as this is 
moſt obvious to our common apprehenſions of things; 
which difference we ſhall endeavour to account for in the 
moſt rational way we are able, and that as often as we 
ſhall find occaſion, A 
But, laſtly, If the affections of horſes can be enough 
permanent and laſting, ſo as to bring on diſeaſes, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, ſuch a fever, as this we are 
treating of, may take its beginning from rage and fury, 
ſince nothing contributes mote to the rarefaction of the 
blood, and the increaſe of its motion, And therefore thoſe 
horſes who have felt the pleaſures of love, and have been 
afterwards reſtrained from copulation, but yet have had 
mares frequently expoſed to them, muſt be moſt in dan- 
ger from ſuch cauſes, - 1 7 
But we ſhall now proceed to the ſigns, which in a — 09 
ſimple and continued fever are violent heat and fulneſs ver. . 
of the veſſels, which will even appear to the eye; a 
beating of the heart and flanks without intermiſſion ; his 
eyes are red and inflamed ; his tongue parched and dry; 
he loſes his appetite, and nibbles his hay, but don't chew 
it, and is frequetitly ſmelling to the ground ; his whole 
body is hot, his dung uſually hard; ſometimes ſtales 
with difficulty ; ſeems to thirſt ; dritiks often, but little 
at a time; very reſtleſs, ranging from one end of bis 
rack to the other; or if a horſe be ſeized in the field, he 
will be perpetually moving from place to place, going 
often to the water, but not being able to drink; he will 
ſmell at the ground in many places without feeding, but 
diſcovering a great delicacy from the want of appetite : 
and he will moreover be apt to ſtrike at any one that 
_— near him, though at other times tractable and 
eaſy, 5 | e 
But here I muſt alſo take notice, as concerning the In what 
ſigns, that nothing is more carefully to be looked into theſe are to 
than they, becauſe the ſame common ſigns are often ex- be diſtin- 
hibited in diſeaſes that are different, and require a diffe- Suiſbed. 
rent method of cure. But this is not ſo conſpicuous in 
other diſtempers as in fevers; for which reaſon the far - 
Trier muſt always have recourſe to the cauſes, whereby he 
will be the better able to form a right judgment; and 
that this may become the NN eaſy to him, we ſhall go 
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over thoſe ſigns more particularly, as they ariſe from 
common effects, but are produced of their proper cauſes, 
and may therefore be diſtinguiſhed from the ſame appear- 
ances in more complicated fevers. ä 

Firſt then, it may be obferved, that heat, and beating 
at the heart and flanks, is a ſign common to all fevers, 
But in a fever that is ſimple, the heat is permanent, and 
the pulſations regular; whereas in a fever that is com- 
plicated, neither the heat nor pulſations are regular, but 
are ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs obſervable, and in 
ſome, as intermitting fevers, the diſeaſe goes quite off, 
and only returns at certain times. 

Secondly, In a ſimple fever, the dryneſs on the roof 
of the mouth and palate, and the parch'd roughneſs of 
the tongue, are perceivable from. the firſt appearances of 
the diſeaſe, as they proceed from an over great expence 
of the thinner parts of the /eram ; but in other fevers 


_ theſe ſigns are not fo fuddenly exhibited. 


Thirdly, Though other fevers may be accompanied 
with want of appetite, yet this ſign ſeems more peculiar 
to fimple fevers, being the conſtant effect of an over 
great rarefaction and thinneſs of the blood, whereby it 
takes up more ſpace in all the veſſels of the ſtomach, 
even ſo as ſometimes to occaſion inflammation. ; and 
this diftention of the veſſels muſt take off the ſenſation 


of hunger, and create a loathing, which is alſo the rea- 


ſon why, notwithftanding that the heat and parchedneſ3 
make a horſe thirſt often in this kind of fever, yet he 
drinks but little at a time. 

Fourthly, The ſame plenitude of the veſſels in the 
ſtomach, as alſo in the circumjacent parts, viz. the 
pleura and midriff, and moreover in the lungs them- 
ſelves, is the caufe of the heaving of the flanks, whereby 
the lungs are depreſs'd too cloſe on all ſides, upon which 
the paſſages of reſpiration become obſtructed ; whereas 
in other caſes, the ſame ſigns may be exhibited from the 
want of foirits, by which means the action of the mul- 
cles, which elevate and depreſs the thorax, muſt be 
hinder'd ; but this may be eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, by an in- 
ſenſibility and liſtleſneſs to motion; as may alſo an in- 
flammation of the lungs or pleura, from the manifeſt 
ſigns of inſupportable pain, as ſhall be ne in its 


pr r place. 
_— a Fifthly, 
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Fiſthly, Albeit pain is a ſign common to ſeveral kinds 


of fevers, yet it is more violent in this than in any other, 


as the pain proceeds from an over-plenitude and fulneſs 
of the veſſels; and therefore when we obſerve a horſe 
apt to ſhrink or ſtrike, as often as any one comes near 
him, but eſpecially upon offering to touch his back, we 


may ſuppoſe this to be occaſion'd from pain in the back 


and loins, ariſing from an over- diſtention of the aorta, 
or great artery, that veſſel lying open and unguarded, 
and having no ſtore of muſcles to inviron and ſupport it, 
The farriers oftentimes, in this ſort of fever, when they 
obſerve a horſe unwilling to have any one lay hands on 
his hind parts, believe it to be the ſign of a ſway'd back, 
and make their applications accordingly, But we ſhall 
have an opportunity of putting them ard in this parti- 
cular hereafter. 

Laſtly, The conſtant watchfulneſ and reſtleſneſs, 
which is ſo obſervable, and ſeems, in a great meaſure, 
peculiar to a ſimple fever, is alſo the reſult of a very 
great rarefaction and thinneſs of the blood; the animal 
ſpirits will therefore be the more eaſily ſeparated from ſo 
looſe a texture, and the veſſels, being at the ſame time 


full, muſt therefore preſs upon the nerves, cauſing a con- 


tinual flux and reflux of the ſaid ſpirits, from whence 
muſt undoubtedly proceed watchfulneſs and reſtleſneſs. 
But in fevers of another kind, theſe ſigns ſeldom or ne- 


ver go together; but if a horſe be watchful, he is per- 


haps, at the ſame time fluggiſh and heavy; or if a horſe 
be reſtleſs, and ſometimes in a moving poſture, he does 
not continue long ſo, but becomes dull and unactive by 
intervals, eſpecially if the blood is of unequal fluidity ; 
for in ſuch a caſe, when the viſcid and tenacious parts 


are got into the ſmall hair-like veſſels of the brain, there 


muſt at that time be a very ſmall quantity of animal 


ſpirits ſeparated from it; but when the more fluid parts 


take place in thoſe veſſels, perhaps an over- great quantity 
may be ſecerned, and then the diſeaſe will reſemble that 
of a ſimple and continued fever, excepting only that 
theſe ſymptoms are not, as in a ſimple fever, of a long 
continuance, but ſoon change into others. And there- 


fore ſince the ſame diſeaſe will often put on different ap- 
pearances, the farrier can never be too careful in exa- 
. into every circumſtance, that he may not raſhly 
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adminiſter his cures upon every ſlight obfervation, as is 
too common, but wait till the diſtemper gives indications 
of what is truly neceſſary to be done. 

Having thus laid down the cauſes and ſigns of a ſimple 
and continued fever, together with the way and manner 
by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from other fevers, it re- 

The cre of mains that we go on to the method of cure, wherein we 
3 nag are principally to obſerve, that ſince there can be no ac- 
e cidents in this ſort of fever but what depend upon the 
augmentation of the blaod's circular motion, and while 
in this ſtate, the blood is not ſuppos'd to be any wiſe, or, 
at leaſt, but little vitiated; thoſe things are only to be 
done, or adminiſter'd, that will leſſen the ſaid motion, 
and bring the blood to a more quiet and ſedate ſtate; 
and, in order thereunto, bleeding is, in the firſt place, 
to be preferred, After bleeding, recourſe muſt be had 
to clyſters, and to all ſuch things as will juſt keep the body 
cool and open, for by this method alone a ſimple fever is 
to be cured, 
Firſt, As to the bleeding, if it be in ſummer, while 
the horſe is at graſs, he ought to be bous' d; and if the 
ſymptoms are not very urgent, the cool of the morning 
1s the beft and propereſt time for the operation, becauſe 
the external heat contributes very much to the inereaſe 
of this diſtemper, or may be the principal cauſe of it 
after bleeding, as we have already obſerv'd, becauſe of 
the blood's being put into a quicker motion during the 
operation: but this ought not to deter the practitioner, 
for if a horſe be kept cool after it, any ſymptoms that 
can ariſe from it will ſoon ceaſe, and will be quickly 
followed by a flower motion in the blood; and this is 
manifeſt, becauſe we often obſerve ſuch fevers, eſpecially 
in horſes of a rare and dilicate make, terminate in an 
hemorrhagy of þlood. 
The following drink may be given every morning. 
Take baum, penny royal, camomile flowers, and ſtick 
liquorice fliced, of each one handful ; infuſe theſe in two 
. quarts of boiling water, and, when almoſt cold, the juice 
of two or three lemons ſqueez'd into it; a full pint of 
the decoction to be given at a time. 
His feeding muſt be moderate during the whole courſe 
of his ſickneſs, giving him a marſh of ſcalded bran two 
or three times in the day, which ought to be but ſmall in 
ENS! 5 DE quantity, 
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_ quantity, leaſt he ſhould tire of them : if he refuſes this, 
Jet him have dry bran ſprinkled with water : a little of 


the ſweeteſt hay that can be got, ſhould be put into the 
rack, which ſometimes a horſe will eat, when he will 
touch nothing elſe ; his water ſhould have a handful of 
oatmeal ftrow'd into it, and given to him milk warm, 
and pretty often; and aboux half an ounce of /al prunel- 
læ, or ſal nitre, may be diffolved in it now and then. 
If the practitioner obſerves the ſick horſe to be coſtive, 
which is very common in this kind of fever, and pro- 
ceeds from the ſame cauſe that occaſions heat and dryneſs 
of the mouth, the horſe's body muſt then be opened by 
ſome emollient clyſter, for purging drenches are in this 
caſe of dangerous conſequence ; becauſe while the blood 
is thus violently in motion, a ,imulus made in the guts 
by a medicine of a rough operation, will be apt to de- 


termine the blood into thoſe parts in an over-great quan- , 


tity, ſo as either to occaſion a ſuper-purgation, or an 
inflammation, which may be follow'd with a gangrene. 

But in all ſuch caſes, before clyſters are adminifter'd, 
the farrier ſhould firſt (his hand and arm being anointed 
with oil or hogs-lard) take the horſe, and bring out as 
much of the harden'd excrements as he can conveniently 
come at, after which he may inject his clyſter, for which 
every farrier ought to provide a large ſyringe, or glifter 
pipe, a horn being but of little uſe, as it ſeldom conveys 
the clyſter further than the ſtreight gut; and becauſe the 
guts of a horſe are not only very large, but of conſider- 
able length, even from the undermoſt valve downwards, 
the quantity ought at leaſt to be too quarts, for other- 
wiſe it muſt have but little efficacy, unleſs it be made up 
of ſuch things as are of a very powerful operation, whica 
are but ſeldom to be meddled with, and then in ſome 
very uncommon caſes, 

And therefore the clyſterg that are to be made uſe of 
in ſimple fevers, ought to be compos'd of emollient herbs 
or flowers, ſome few ſeeds that are proper to rarify and 
expel the wind ; by which means the dung becomes 
looſe, and falls off the more eaſily from its adheſions, 
A moderate quantity of oils, or any other greaſy ſub- 


ſtance, which contributes alſo to the ſame purpoſe, by 


lubricating thoſe paſſages, and rendring them glib and 
lippery ; and when a flimulus is required, a purging 
5 4 medicine 
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medicine of more or leſs efficacy may be mixed with it, 
as ſhall be judg'd neceſſary, according to the following 


method. 


„Take mallows and marſh-mallows, of each a large 


© handful ; camomile half a handful; fennel- ſeeds bruis'd 


<< three drams, or half an ounce; boil them in three 


© quarts of water till one quart be conſum'd ; ſtrain the 


& decoftion through a ſieve, and diſſolve in it three 


© ounces of lenitive electuary, and a quarter of a pound of 


% hogs-lard, oil, or butter; or if theſe cannot be conveni- 
ently got, two quarts of water grue] or pot liquor, with 


a quai ter of a pound of treacle with the oy], will anſwer 


this purpoſe. This muſt be given blood-warm, holding 
the tail cloſe to his fundament. If there be ſigns of in- 
flammation in the guts, which may be ſuſpected when 
the fever is very ſtrong, the excrements exceeding hard 
and black, and when. the horſe ſtrains often to dung, 


and is in miſerable pain withal; in ſuch a caſe may be 
added an ounce and a half, or two ounces of the /al pa- 


I;chreftum, which will deſolve in the decoCtion ; or an 
ounce of cream of tartar, and two drams of ſalt petre, 
or ſal prunellz ; theſe will not only allay the heat, but 
make the clyſter ſomewhat more purgative. | 
The clyſter may be repeated once a day, or at leaſt, 


until the fever abates, or that the horſe becomes orderly 


in his body, | 
Care muſt alſo be taken to keep the pores open by 
conſtant drefling, though that ought not to be more 


than what is uſual at other times; neither ſhould his 


cloathing be augmented, or any thing be given that will 
ſuddenly promote ſweat ; becauſe moſt, or all ſuch 
things, are apt to caſt off the thinner parts of the ſerum 
only; and a fever that is truly ſimple, ſeldom ends hy 
any of thoſe diſcharges, but wears off inſenſibly by a 
gradual abatement ; and it is to be obſerved, that a ſim- 
ple fever, as ſuch, is but of ſhort continuance, and in 
a few days either begins to wear off in the manner juſt 
mentioned, or elfe it puts on other appearances ; and if 
it gives ſigns of concoCtion, either by urine, or by a 
tendency to ſweat, it is no more to be treated as a ſimple 


fever, but as one that is more or leſs complicated; and 


then medicines that promote ſweat are yery proper, ſuch 
as will be preſcribed in the enſuing chapter, ED - 
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48 H A P., VIII. 
Of a putrid fever. 


A" the home we have treated m in the. foregoing 
chapter is ſimple and uniform, that which comes 
here under our conſideration, is of a complicated kind; 

and, for the moſt part, proves fatal to horſes ; for as in 
A ſimple fever there is only a rarefaction of the humours, 
in this there are, beſides the augmentation of the mo- 
tion of the blood, ſome evil qualities ingender'd in it, 
which require a conſiderable time before they can be 
removed, and during the continuance thereof, nature 
oftentimes ſinks under her burden; and the greater muſt 


be the danger in brute creatures, as they are not under 
the guidance of reaſon. 


Putrid fevers, and all fevers of a complieutil! kind, T 
are more incident to young horſes, than thoſe who are fer 


advanc'd to their prime; and to ſome more than others 
even in their coltage, which, according to the beſt au- 
thors, is, by reaſon the blood of all young animals is 
apt to be of unequal fluidity, as not having been ſuf- 
ficiently commuted by frequent circulations through the 
lungs ; therefore it will be the more ready upon any 
change, either to putrify, or, at leaſt, to put on the appear- 


ances of putrefaction. And as the appetites of young ; 


horſes are ſtrong and vigorous, they are apt to over- 
gorge themſelves, and oftentimes too with unwholſome 
food, begetting crudities in the ſtomach, by which 
means the chyle is contaminated, and the blood, for the 
moſt part, render'd more groſs and viſeid. This alone 
is ſufficient to bring on a putrid fever; but more eſ- 
pecially if a horſe happens to be put to violent labour, 
or hard riding, before his body is prepared for it, either 
by moderate feeding, moderate exerciſe, or proper phy- 
lick ; for when the blood is once put into a more than 
ordinary motion, while in this unaQtive ſtate, any one 
muſt then eafily conceive what great e mut needs 
happen to that animal. 


Cold 
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Cold taken abroad in the night, or in unwholſome, 
foggy weather, (when a horſe has been us'd to warm 
and delicate keeping) will, by ſtopping the paſſages of 
perſpiration, bring on ſuch a fever, eſpecially where 
there is a groſs habit; for, in fuch a caſe, the blood 
cannot be fo ſuddenly rarefied, as to conſtitute one of a 
more ſimple kind ; and the ſame may happen from ſe- 
veral other cauſes, which I ſhall not detain the reader 
with at preſent. | 

The ſigns are thoſe which it has in common with all 
other fevers, to wit, inordinate heat, a clammineſs and 
parchedneſs in the mouth, a heaving and beating of the 
flanks ; but this is not regular, as in a fimple fever, but 
is ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, according as the fe- 
ver is more or leſs upon him; and whereas in a ſimple 
legitimate fever, a horſe is watchful and reſtleſs, in this 
he is, for the moſt part, unactive and dull, hangs his 
head, takes no notice of any one that comes near him, his 
body ſhakes and quivers, and he reels as he offers to 
walk; and this proceeds from a paucity or oppreſſion of 


the animal ſpirits. 


The cure of In order to the cure, the ſame evacuations are to be 
L fe- made as is uſual in a continued fever, viz. bleeding, and 
Fer. 


purging by clyſters; for as in a ſimple fever the blood 


may be render'd more thick by leſſening the quantity 


thereof ; ſo in a putrid fever alſo the blood becomes 
more attenuated and thin, by having more room 


given it in the veſſels, whereby its motion becomes allo 


more uniform; ſo that ſomewhat muſt of conſequence 


be abated from the diſtemper : but yet as it is groſs and 


viſcid for the moſt part, it will be apt to require more 
frequent and repeated circulations, than perhaps can be 


perform'd without waſting and deſtroying the body, to 


bring it into ſuch an equable mixture, as is neceſſaty 
to health; and therefore, beſides theſe univerſals, ſuch 
things ought alſo to be adminifter'd, as may conduce 
to the attenuating the blood, and help to bring it to ſuch 
a texture and make, as will render it fit to paſs equally 
into all its proper channels, and from thence to have its 


morbifick matter thrown off in ſuch proportions, and 


by ſuch ſecretions, as are moſt agreeable to nature. 
For which purpoſe, all ſuch things as promote the 
diſcharges by ſweat and urine are very proper; and 


therefore 
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therefore when a horſe labours under this fever, purify'd 
nitre, or ſal prunellæ ſhould be diſſolved in his water, 
or that ſo much recommended by the fieur De Solleyſell, 
which he calls a febrifuge, may. be given him to drink, 
vix. | 

% Put a quart of water, with two ounces of falt of 


5e tartar, in a brazen pot, with a cover, and ſet it over 


e the fire till the ſalt be diſſolved, then pour the water 


© into a pail, and after the ſame manner diſſolve an 


** ounce of ſal armoniack beaten to powder in another 
“ quart of water; mix this laſt ſolution with the for- 
“mer, and fill up the pail with common water; and if 
6 your horſe refuſe to drink it, add a little barley-flower, 
“ to qualify the unpleaſant taſte.* This will not only 
help to allay the exceffive heat, but contribute to pro- 


mote both ſweat and urine, | 
If the fever ſhould increaſe, the following drink may 


be given for ſome days : 
* Take of ſcordium, contrayerva, and ſnake root, of 
each two ounces ; liquorice root ſliced, one ounce 3 


** ſaffron, two drams : infuſe theſe in two quarts of 


** boiling hot water, cloſe covered for two hours; 
F© ſtrain off, and add half a pint of diſtilled vinegar, 
four ounces of ſpirits of wine, in which half an 
% ounce of camphor is firſt diſſolved, and two ounces 
© of mithridate, or Venice treacle : a pint of this drink 
** to be given every fix or eight hours.“ 

During the whole courſe of the fever, a horſe ought 
to be well rubb'd, that the paſſages of perſpiration may 


be kept as free and open as poſſible; and that the blood, 


which is apt to languiſh in the ſmall veſſels towards the 
ſkin, may be forwarded, Care ought alſo to be taken 
of his mouth, to keep it clean and moiſt, according ta 
the method already laid down. 4&1 


And becauſe a horſe cannot vomit by convulſive 
throws, as ſome other animals, yet as vomiting is pro- 


per, not only in this, but in moſt or all complicated 
fevers, thoſe helps which the practice of experienced 
farriers have ſubſtituted may be made uſe of; and there- 
fore half an ounce of aſſa fetida, and the ſame quan- 
tity of ſavin, put up in a rag, may be tied to his bit. 
Polipody of the oak, green juniper-wood, horſe-radiſh, 
pr any thing elſe that is of a hot and W * 
: : | ene 
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faſtened to his bit, will have the ſame effect. This 
may be done for the ſpace of an hour once a day, eſpe- 
cially in the beginning of the fever, which will anſwer 
ſome of the intentions of vomiting. For by ſtraining 
to cough, vomit, and ſneeze, which happens on the 
uſe of ſuch things, the whole body is aCtuated and 
ſhook, and thereby a great deal of lentor may undoubt- 
edly be ſqueezed through the ſmalleſt veſſels, which 
cannot but be a great relief, and may often bring the 


diſeaſe to a more ſpeedy ſolution. But although chewing | 


balls, &c. may be thus uſeful in a fever, where there is 
a lentor and flowneſs of the blood in the ſmall arteries, 
yet they cannot be proper in a ſimple and legitimate fe- 
ver, notwithſtanding they have the authority of Solleyſell 
to ſupport their uſe : becauſe ſuch ftraining may have a 
tendency to ſtir the blood too much, which is ſuppoſed 
to be in an over-great hurry already. 

Laſtly, If the fever ends with a defluxion of rheum 
from the mouth and noſe, as is not very uncommon in 
ſuch caſes; ** Boil a handful of red-roſe leaves in a 
© quart of water; and when the decoction begins to 
* cool, diſſolve in it an ounce of diaſcordium, to be 
given as a drench. This being repeated for two or 
three days ſucceſſively, will digeſt that humour, and 
5 dry it up by degrees.“ 


CCC 
CHAT 1 
O peſtilential fevers, 


| BG! DER this title may be included all thoſe kinds 
x of fevers that have a high degree of malignity in 
them, and of ſuch are many of the ſickneſſes peculiar 
to ſome ſeaſons. But when they amount to a plague or 
murrain, the whole maſs of blood becomes ſo ſuddenly 
vitiated, that they generally prove mortal before any 
helps can be given them, there being no time left for 
the due operation of the common means. 


Thecauſcof , Thoſe which are of the ordinary kind differ only in 


peſtilential 


fevers, 


degree {rom other malignant fevers, having es" 
Wit 


cap. IX. Of a Peſtilentia Fever. 


X. 
17 with them the ſame lentor of blood, and oftentimes p 

” ceed from the ſame cauſes, as the eating of unwhol bme 
* food, but eſpecially ſuch herbs as are of a cold, viſcid 


nature, and are therefore apt to beget erudities ; ; of 
* from the exceſs of exerciſe upon a full body, and the 
like, which, in the proceſs of the diſeaſe, brings on ſymp- 


nd toms that bear an affinity to thoſe which are obſervable 

4 in the plague. But when the plague actually ſeizes 

horſes, the effects are ſo ſudden, that it can be attribu- 

1 ted to no other cauſe than ſome diſtemperature in the 

'S elements, or infection from thoſe who are already ſei- 2 
* zed with the diſtemper; and whatever be the nature of 2 
* theſe infections, whether they proceed from corroſive | 8 


ferments, or from any other cauſe, their operations are 
ſo ſudden, that they ſeem to bring the blood into an 
immediate, and almoſt univerſal ſtagnation; which ef- 
fects may be accounted for in the ſame manner as ig 
uſual in the operation of poiſons; and, excepting in 
ſome few circumſtances, n the lame method of 
case bo 
As for the fins, they are not ie thoſe of puter] The figns, 1 
and malignant fevers, only that there is a great ſtupidity, | 
and, for the moſt part, a ſwelling and : inflammation of 1 
the kernels about the throat, proceeding from a ſtagna- = 
tion of the juices in thoſe ſmall veſſels; and when the q gl 
diſeaſe is very violent, a vaſt quantity 'of water runs F 
from the eyes, and a yellowiſh matter diſtils from the 
noſe, and ſometimes from the mouth alſo, being ſome- 
times ropy and mix'd with blood; the eyes are like- 
wiſe inflam'd, and a clammy ſweat hangs on his ears. | b 
As to the cure, becauſe this diſtemper for the moſt The cure. 
part proves mortal, and that of a ſudden, proceeding 
from an over-diſtention of the ſmall blood-veſlels of the 
brain, cauſing apoplectick diſorders ; therefore the neck- 
vein muſt immediately be opened, and ſoon after a 
clyſter is to be adminiſter'd, and ſuch an one as will be | 
of ſome efficacy ; for which purpaſe we recommend the 8 
following: | | 1 
* Take of marſh- mallows two 1 ; rue one 4 1 
* handful ; one bitter apple; ; boil them in rept dt 9 
water to two quarts; mix with the decoction 'two 1 
ounces of the powder, or ſpecies call'd hiera pierg, 9 
s with four ounces of oil, or liog's-lard.“ 1 I 
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This may be once or twice repeated; but if the 
morbifick matter happens to be caſt out by impoſthuma- 
tion upon any part that is fafe, the uſe of clyſters may 
then be laid aſide, unleſs the oppreſſion and the other 
bad ſymptoms continue, and that there are not to be 
ſeen in the horſe's piſs the appearances of a change and 
ſolution of the diſeaſe ; in this caſe milder clyſters, ſuch 
as may be made of broth, or water-gruel, with three 
or four ounces of common treacle, may be of no ſmall 
ſervice, as they will be the means to leſſen that op- 
eſſion. | 
But beſides theſe evacuations, there muſt be a con- 
ſtant uſe of internal (for ſuch are very much required 
in all peſtilential diſeaſes) and for this intention the 
moſt powerful counter-poiſons are eſteemed the moſt 
proper, ſuch as Venice treacle, mithridate, London trea- 
cle, Pills or powders made of the roots of gentian, white 
dittany, biſtort, tormentil, Virginia ſnake root, 2cdo- 
ary, contrayerva, and the like; or the following drink: 
Take the roots of gentian, zedoary, contra- 
yerva, and tormentil, of each one ounce ; Virginia 
“ ſnake root two ounces ; infuſe theſe in two quarts of 
boiling water; take a pint of the infuſion, and ſqueeze 
* a dram of ſaffron into it, adding to it a quarter of 
e a pint of ſpirits of wine, or French brandy : give 
* this morning and evening to the horſe.” 
The fick horſe muſt be kept in warm cloathing, and 
I his body often rubb'd ; but if the diſtemper proceeds 
from infection, the ſound ought to be removed from 
the unſound, and the ſtable perfum'd, by burning pitch, 


like. 

If the diſtemper goes off like the glanders, by a diſ- 
charge of ſtinking corrupt matter from the noſe, as is 
not uncommon in ſuch caſes, diaſcordium diffoly'd in 
a decoction, or infuſion of red roſe leaves, as in the 
preceeding chapter, may be given him for ſeveral days; 
the like may be done in cafes of any impoſthumation. 
A che gear I ſhall put an end to this chapter, by inſerting a me- 
De Solleyſell, dicine of the ſieur De Solleyſell, which he recommends 
| 1. in peſtitential fevers, and with which that author per- 
{| formed a conſiderable number of cures in German), 
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frankincenſe, olibanum, green juniper wood, and the 


where 


CHAP. X. O a Hecticł Fever. 


where there bappened to be a great mortality among 
the horſes in that country. The medicine was this: 

«© Take treacle not above three months old, and 
& alces hepatica in powder, of each an ounce; confec- 
& tion of hyacinth and alkermes without muſk or am- 
« bergreaſe, of each half an ounce; diſſolve them in 
% a decoction of ſcabious, carduus henedictus, and ſpeed- 
« yell, of each a large handful.“ The ſaid author obſerves, 
that the diſtilled waters of thoſe herbs were more effec- 
tual than the decoction; but that might be accidental: 
for he muſt have had a vaſt many inſtances before he 
could be ſure of their different efficacy. But we ſhall 
proceed to his method, becauſe it is better than what 
we have hitherto met with in any author, or known 
practiſed by any of our farriers. | 

The next and the following day after this medicine 
was exhibited, he injected clyſters ; and if the violence 
of the diſtemper was not abated, the remedy was again 
repeated only with half the quantity of the treacle, aloes, 
and confections; but the quantity of the decoction was 
the ſame. This he affirms to have cured all the horſes 
to which it was given. I ſhall here obſerve, that the 
chief efficacy this medicine can have againſt the plague, 


lies in the decoction and treacle, the confections of al- 


ker mes and hyacinth being very coſtly ; and yet the 
one will ſcarcely be found to excel our common ſyrup 
of clove-gilly-flowers ; and as the other is chiefly pro- 
per in a lax or looſeneſs, it may perhaps have check'd 
the operation of the aloes, and chang'd it into an 
alterative, which may ftill be better done by a dug mix- 
ture of falt of tartar. | 
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CH 
Of a befick fever. 


HOUGH the above-mention'd author has ta- 
ken no notice of this ſort of fever, in his treatife 
of diſeafes, yet as moſt other writers have given it a 
place in their performances, and likewiſe ſince it is a 

| diſtemper 
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The cauſes 


e FaRRIER 'S New Guide. Chap. X. 
diſtemper that is not uncommon in our iſlands, where 
horſes are not ſo well uſed as in France, we have there- 


fore in like manner given it a place here. 


A hectick fever is very often accompanied with an 
internal ulcer in the lungs, or ſometimes with an in- 
firmity in the liver, and then it is often attended with 
the yellows or jaundice; but there being little or no 
hopes of recovery in either of theſe caſes, we ſhall con- 
ſider it only as the effect of ſome other diſeaſe, where the 
ſolid parts are wore and abraded, but not much broken. 

The cauſe is from weakneſs firſt brought on the bo- 


of a hectick dy of a horſe by ſome miſmanagement; as bad keep- 


fever . 


The ſigns. 


ing, or other hard ufage ; or it is often the effects of 
ſome previous ſickneſs, which has gone off by ſome im- 
perfect criſis, or by the exceſgor ſuppreſſion of ſome 
uſual evacuation. But there is nothing contributes more 
to bring on hectick diſorders, than an unſkilful and in- 
Judicious uſe of phyſick ; for by this means many hor- 
ſes, from a preſumption of carrying off foul humour, 
have their vital ſpirits ſo far waſted, as to be in- 
fufficient to anſwer the common and uſual functions 
of life. | 
And from hence the ſigns of this diſtemper are mani- 
feſt ; for though there are many of the common ſymp- 
toms of a legitimate fever accompanying this, as heat, 
dryneſs of the mouth and tongue, and few or no inter- 
miſſions of the diſeaſe, excepting, after feeding, that the 
fever is a little more rais'd, and the ſpirits more active 
than at other times; yet the leaſt exerciſe brings them 
again to their dejected ſtate, and the horſe is ſcarcely able 
to move, but looks tired and jaded, as if he had under- 
gone ſome violent exerciſe ; his fleſh becomes flabby, 
and while he ſtands in the ſtable, he breaks out into fre- 
quent and repeated ſweats, which {till add to the decays 
of nature, and conſequently adminiſter to this ſharp and 
lingring fever. If the diſeaſe be accompanied with an in- 
ternal ulcer, of any kind whatſoever, it may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by its extremes; for where-ever there is an 
internal ulcer, it will be ſometimes choaked up by in- 
flammation; and until a freſh diſcharge be made, or 
that the blood, by a more free and eaſy perſpiration has 
room to diſperſe itſelf into its proper channels, the horſe 
will diſcover ſigns of violent pain in ſome particular eb 
| $ wil 
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with a more than ordinary augmentation of the fever; 


But of this more particularly in another place; for here 


we ſuppoſe the inward part, if at all, to be but ſlightly 
touch'd, | | 5 

The Cure conſiſts in a due adminiſtration of all thoſe 
things that are proper to recover nature; and whatever 
does that, will by degrees remove the diſtemper, and it 
muſt therefore be a very good token of recovery, when 
a horſe improves and mends upon an augmentation of his 
feeding; whereas the contrary will always be of bad 


prognoſtication. 


But what is more particularly to be done in this caſe, 


confiſts, firſt of all, in the diſpenſing of ſuch things a> are 
proper to abate the heat and feveriſh ſymptoms 3. for 


The Cure, 


which purpoſe, recourſe may be had in thoſe helps, which 


have already been given for the removal of a ſimple and 
legitimate fever, only with this caution, that bleeding 
is not altogether ſafe, but when there is a ſuipicion of 


pain and inflammation in the lungs, or other internal 


parts, which is diſcoverable by an oppreſſion, and un- 
uſual heaving of the flanks, &c, Neither are clyſters 
profitable here, but will rather prove hurtful, - unleſs 
when the ſpmptoms are increaſed. by an over-great coſ- 
tiveneſs ; and in ſuch a caſe, thoſe of the moſt eaſy and 
mild operation are only to be exhibited, 

Secondly, Becauſe reſtoratives are proper in hectick 
diſeaſes, theſe ſhould be ſo contriv'd, as to come, as 
much as poſſible, into the diet of a horſe ; and for that 


reaſon mallows, mercury, agrimony, melilot, horehound, 


and the like, or ſuch others of the ſame kind as are not 
of a nauſeous taſte and ſmell, may be mixed with his 
hay, at leaſt upon trial, becauſe ſome horſes will eat 
thoſe things, The ſame may be made uſe of in drinks 
* as follows. Take ground ivy, mallows, melilot, and 
* horehound, of each one handful ; freſh linſeed, and 
* liquorice root ſliced, of each one ounce ; infuſe theſe 
* in two quarts of boiling water, ſtrain off the decoc- 
* a wine quart of this every morning, keeping the horſe 
* faſting two hours before and after the drink. The 
powder of diapente, which is ſufficiently in the acquain- 
tance of alli farriers, may be very profitably given in this 
caſe, not ſimply, as it is a reſtorative, but as it * 

| utes 


** tion, and diſolve in it an ounce of gum trajacanth, give 
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butes to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and helps digeſtion. 
And in fine, all pectoral balls, ſuch as ſhall be ordered 
in broken-winded, conſumptive caſes, may alſo be ex- 


hibited, with ſucceſs. His corn ought to be given him 


The cauſe 


of intermit- 
ting fevers. 


only by handfuls at a time, but pretty often; and if the 


diſeaſed horſe has been uſed to eat bread, loaves made 


of barley and flour mixed together, will make up one 
convenient part of diet for him. As for his drink, two 
or three good handfuls of French barley ſhould be boiled 
in it; for the barley thus uſed makes a very good reſto- 
rative, and helps to abate the acrimony that is ſo con- 
ſtant a concomitant of thoſe diſeaſes. . 

Thirdly, Moderate exerciſe is alſo very neceſſary, and 
therefore he ſhould be walked out gently every day when 
the weather permits, and that may be increas'd accord- 
ing as he recovers ſtrength. W 

And laſtly, his cloathing ought not to be heavy, nor 
his dreſſings more than is uſual at other times; becauſe 


in all ſuch diſorders there is already too great a propen- 
ſity to ſweat. 


8 > 4 


CHAP. IE 
Of Intermitting Fevers. 


AL Fevers are ſaid to intermit, that have any ſen- 

. ſible ſpace between the paroxyſms, or the fits, free 
from the diſeaſe ; and therefore under this title are in- 
cluded quotidians, viz. thoſe which return once, or 
oftener, every day : tertians, thoſe that only return once 
every other day; and quartans, ſuch as ſeize a horſe. 
only every third day : but theſe proceed from one and 
the ſame cauſe, and admit of the ſame method of cure. 
Now all thoſe things that can any ways weaken and 
deſtroy the natural tone of the ſtomach, may very rea- 


dily bring on intermitting fevers ; and therefore they are 


oftentimes the effect of ſome fever, ſurfeit, or cold, 
taken in low marſhy grounds, which have never been 
clearly carried off, but by their long continuance have 
left a debility and weakneſs behind them ; the eating 
herbs that are of a cold viſcid nature, and which grow 
plentifully 


* 


Cray, XI. Of Intermitting Fevers. 
plentifully in ſome ſeaſons, may alſo give origin to inter- 
mitting diſtempers. But nothing contributes more to 
the bringing on of ſuch diſorders, than an unſkilful and 


frequent uſe of phyſick ; for as the ſtomach is uſually the 
firſt ſcene of aCtion for all ſuch things, it is eaſy enough 


to conceive how the tone of its fibres may be relaxed or 


broke, ſo as to render it unfit to perform digeſtion as it 
ought to do ; and therefore as the aliment is not ſuffici- 


163 


ently comminuted in the ſtomach, a great deal of its 


groſs and viſcid parts muſt be tranſmitted into the maſs 
of blood, and thereby retard its motion in the {mall veſ- 
ſels of the extremities. 

The Signs are firſt a coldneſs, with trembling, ac- 
companied with a debility and laſſitude, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by an extreme heat and drought, that ſuddenly 
terminates in a plentiful ſweat, and as ſoon as that is over, 
the horſe will feed, and appear as if he was quite reco- 
vered, until another fit overtakes him. 88 

But in order to the cure, it will be neceſſary to re- 
member, that the blood, in all intermitting fevers, is 
render'd thick and viſcid ; and therefore to bring the 
diſtemper to a ſolution, it is neceſſary that thoſe viſcidi- 
ties ſhould be broke, and this happens during the hot 
fit, ſo that a great deal of that lentor is thrown off in 
ſweat : but becauſe the ſtomach continues {till in its weak 
and debilitated condition, there is therefore a conſtant 
ſupply of freſh viſcidity communicated to the blood, for 
which reaſon the diſeaſe returns, But if there be no al- 
teration in the habit of the body, the diſeaſe will be apt 
to return at certain times, and the intervals between the 
paroxiſms, or fits, will be equal ; becauſe while we ſup- 
poſe near the ſame quantity of the common and uſual 


The ſigns, 


food to be eat, and that there is the ſame capacity of 


digeſtion left in the ſtomach ; moreover, that all the 
common diſcharges are the ſame, -or near the ſame, in 
any given ſpace, vix. in forty eight or ſeventy two hours 
(which conſtitutes the intervals in tertians and quartans) 
therefore the blood will probably in that time acquire a 
degree of viſcidity equal to what it had before the begin- 
ning of that ſpace, that is, immediately before the ſolu- 
tion of the preceeding fit, and therefore another fit will 
be apt to return at the ſame diſtance of time. But if 
any alteration happens, whereby the ſtomach may be 
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render'd yet more weak; or if a food of harder digeſtion 


than what is uſual happens to be eat in that time; or 


if the common diſcharges happen to be more than ordi- 
nary obſtructed; or if a more than ordinary quantity of 
the thinner parts of the blood be exhauſted ; then the 
fits, will, probably, return oftner, by reaſon the ſame 


degree of viſcidity will be ſooner ingender'd in the blood. 


But if between the intervals, the ſtomach gathers more 
ſtrength, and the blood becomes more attenuated and 
thin, whether thoſe changes happen by the uſe of proper 
exerciſe, diet, or phyſick, then the fit will not return at 
its uſual time, but, if at all, its return will be later, 
for the reaſons already alledg'd; and if the ſame oeco- 
nomy of diet and phyſick be continued, the blood muſt 
yet become more attenuated, and the ſtomach will ac- 
quire its wonted tone; ſo that of conſequence there will 
be no farther return of the diſeaſe. 
From all which it is evident, that the cure of intermit- 
tent fevers conſiſts not in thoſe things that are neceſſary 
barely to remove the fit, for that happens naturally by a 
determin'd increaſe of the quantity of viſcid blood, di- 
ſending the ſmall veſſels, and an habitual aptitude in the 
ſudorifick pores, to caſt off the lentor by ſweat ; but that 
aptitude conſtitutes part of the diſeaſe, and is rather to 
be cured than encouraged ; and therefore ſuch medica- 
ments are to be uſed as will be 'of efficacy, not only to 
break thoſe viſcidities which obſtruct the capillaries and 
ſmall veſſels, but alſo to draw up the ſolids into ſuch a 
tenſity, and recover their vigour to ſuch a degree, as is 
neceflary to prevent the increaſe of ſuch matter for the 
time to come ; for it is by this laſt intention, that di- 
geſtion, and a due comminution of the juices, is to be 
perform'd. | 

Therefore, if a horſe labouring under this diſtemper 
be young, and has not been too much wore out by the 
continuance of his ſickneſs, a moderate quantity of blood 
may be taken from the neck- vein; but this muſt be 
done with diſcretion ; for if the horſe be old, and much 
wore with the diſtemper, it will do him more hurt than 

00d, 
, Immediately after the fit is over, give your horſe an 
ounce of the following powder in red wine and «aged 
| Sp 


cn ap. XI. Of Intermitting Fevers. 


and let the doſe be repeated three or four times a day, 
that, if poſſible, the return of the fit may be prevented.. 

6 Take gentian root two ounces ; camomile flowers, 
© galingal, zodoary, of each one ounce ; myrrh, and. 
“ gum guiacum, of each an ounce and a half, (or if he 
« he a horſe of ſmall value, two ounces of the bark of 
ſaſſafras, or an ounce of oil-bark, may be ſubſtituted 
„“in the room of the gum) ; ; make theſe into a fine 
< powder.” | 

But if there be a tendency to a lax or looſeneſs, in 
ſuch a caſe every doſe of the powder may be made up 
into a dry paſte with diaſcordium, given him either whole 
or diſſolv'd, in any convenient liquor; for a looſeneſs 
is a bove all things to be prevented, becauſe in all aguiſh 
diſtempers it contributes to the diminution of a horſe's 
ſtrength. 

I knew a horſe once cur'd of an intermitting diſtem- 
per by repeated doſes of diapente given in ale; and an 
eminent farrier told me, he had cured two or three horſes 
of agues, only with juice of rue given them in a morn- 
ing faſting : but the efficacy of this herb ſeems to be more 


adapted to diſeaſes of greater malignity ; as for the dia- 


pente, it is compoſed of the powders of the roots gentian, 
birthwort, myrrh, bay-berries, ſhavings of hart's horn, 


or ivory, of each an equal quantity. Theſe ingredients 


(the hart's- horn only excepted) are the fame with thoſe 
of the electuarium diateſſeron of the London diſpenſatory, 
which claims a very ancient father in phyſick for its au- 
thor, and are not improper in the intermitting diſeaſes 
of horſes, eſpecially when there are things of more effi- 
cacy joined with them. 

But ſince the virtues of the jeſuits bark are ſufficiently 
known, and its effects manifeſt in the cure of thoſe di- 
ſtempers in human bodies, it may, no doubt, be given 
with good ſucceſs to horſes, as the oeconomy of both is 
in many reſpects the ſame ; and I am the more ready ta 
introduce this medicine into the farrier's practice, becauſe 
IT knew it given with ſucceſs to a fine young horſe, that 


was ſo much addicted to ſweating, that he become very 


weak, and his fleſh grew exceeding flabby ; and indeed 
it cannot but do fingular ſervice in all caſes where the 
ſtomach is weak, and the ſolid parts relaxed; and I am 
1 opinion, had the virtues of this celebrated drug been 
M 3 known 
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known in the ſieur De Solleyſell's time, he had, without 
doubt, given it a place in many of his cures, and would 
have found its uſe preferable to that of the liver of anti- 
mony, in moſt of the ſame intentions where that was 
found ſucceſsful. | 
Now as the molt ſimple preparations of the bark, for 
the moſt part, prove more efficacious than thoſe that 
have more time and labour beſtow'd on them, it may be 
the better comply'd with; and therefore if the ſick horſe 
be of any value or ſervice, and has got ſuch a fever as 
we are now treating of, take a quarter of a pound of this 
drug made into a fine powder, and divide it into fix pa- 
pers, for ſo many doſes. Give one, as ſoon as the fit is 
quite gone off, in any common liquid that is not purga- 
tive; and let two more be repeated in the ſpace of twelve 
hours, and a fourth two hours before the return of the 
next fit, And if the fit returns but once in two days, 
then the bark may be repeated in the ſame manner the 
day following : but if there is no return of the fit at its 
uſual time, three or four doſes more will go nigh to 
make a cure. If a looſeneſs happens, it may be given 
in diaſcordium, as the powder above deſcribed, until ſuch 
time as that ſymptom goes off, becauſe during the looſe- 
neſs, the medicine loſes much of its efficacy, as allo if it 
be given in time of the fit. | 
And becauſe every thing is proper in this caſe, that 
may any wife contribute to forward the circulation of 
the blood in the capillaries and ſmall veſſels, therefore a 
chewing ball ought to be ty'd to his bit, for an hour, or 
half an hour every morning, excepting when the fit is 
upon him ; and he will, doubtleſs, recover much the 
ſooner, if he be rid out gently for two hours every day, 
there being nothing that contributes more to invigorate 
the ſtomach, and ſtrengthen all the ſolid parts, than a 
moderate and continued uſe of exerciſe, 
His oats ſhould be clean and nouriſhing ; and though 
he ſhould have but little feeding at a time, yet that 
ſhould be often; and if he has been accuſtom'd to bread, 
the fineſt will agree with him, but nothing that is harſh 
and ſcourging. 5 
Good rubbing will be of ſervice to him, eſpecially 
when the diſtemper begins to wear off, becauſe that alſo 
keeps a horſe in a ſort of moderate exerciſe; but if — 
C 


CAP. XII. of Surfeits. 


be empty, or was but newly reliev'd of his fit, in that 
caſe he ought not to be over much fatigu d. | 
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Y ſurfetts. 


E 0 AUS E this is a term frequently uſed among 

farriers, and all forts of people, to ſignify a diſeaſe, 
we have thought convenient to conclude this diſcourſe 
of fevers, with a ſhort account of thoſe diforders that go 
under that denomination. . 


By a Surfeit is pincipally underſtood all ſuch maladies What is ge- 


as proceed from exceſſive and immoderate feeding, but nerally 
eſpecially upon unwholſome provender, from cold, or gusgeits. 


hard riding, &c. whereby the horſe comes to forſake his 
food, grows lean, and ſometimes will be infeſted with 
hard ſwellings, which, if they happen to fall upon the 
joints, will, in proceſs of time, occaſion lameneſs, and 
many other diſorders, 

Now whatever be the original cauſe of ſurfeits, whe- 
ther they proceed from cold, exceſs of feeding, or la- 
bour, or from any diſpoſition of the air or climate, it 
it is very certain, that what goes under the notion of 
ſurfeits, is no other than that which follows the imper- 
fect ſolution of any diſeaſe ; but thoſe which proceed 
only from a glut of provender, and the like, being the 
moſt ſimple, are eaſy to be cur'd, as their cauſe is the 
moſt ſimple; whereas thoſe on the other hand, pro- 
ceeding from more complicated cauſes, are often the 
effect of chronick *diſtempers, and therefore muſt be 
hard and difficult, and oftentimes prove incurable. 

But this will be better underſtood, if we examine 
ſomewhat more narrowly into that kind of ſurfeits 
which proceed from feeding; for by the knowledge 
thereof all that is neceſſary concerning ſurfeits will be 
the more intelligible, as it is that alone which, truly 
and properly (peaking, conſtitutes a ſurfeit. 
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A ſurfelt 
deſcribed, 


that the ſuperfluous moiſture cannot be carried off thro? 


ated ; but becauſe the oppreſſion is ſo very great, that 


that the diſtemper will be quite ſolv'd, and all the other 
another kind begin all to looſen and fall off through their 


verſal, though the fever be in a manner abated and quite 


But while the dung is in this manner pent up, it in- 
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Me are then to ſuppoſe, that while the ſtomach, is 
conſtantly receiving food, and as conſtantly tranſmittin 


freſh ſupplies of chyle to the maſs of blood, that all the 
blood veſſels muſt become diſtended and full, inſomuch 


the pores of the extremities, in ſuch quantity as is ne- 
ceſſarvy, by reaſon that theſe pores are not of ſufficient 
capacity and magnitude, that is to ſay, they are not 
wide enough to give vent to ſo much matter ; and there- 
fore the diſtention of the veſſels will ſtill be more in- 
creaſed ; and as the groſſer excrements muſt alſo be aug- 
mented from the conſtant ſupplies of food, the guts 
muſt thereby receive more than can be diſcharged in the 
uſual and natural way; but this will be eaſily appre- 
hended by any one, who conſiders the ſlow progreſs of 
the dung in the inteſtinal tube, which 1s of a very great 
Jength from the ſtomach to the fundament, and is 
wound up into many circumvolutions and turnings, as 
is viſible when the belly of any creature is laid open ; 
and therefore when the firſt paſſages, and likewiſe all 
the blood- veſſels, are thus crammed, a fever muſt be cre- 


nature cannot ſupport it long before ſhe diſcharges her- 
ſelf of the burden; therefore where-ever the niſus or 
impetus is moſt, there ſhe breaks forth ſometimes like a 
flood ; and if that happen to be in ſweat, the ſudori- 
fick pores are open, and ftretch'd to ſuch a degree, 


paſſages made glib and eaſy, ſo that the excretions of 
proper ducts ; but if the ſolution happen not to be uni- 


gone, yet becauſe the internal glands, but particularly 
thoſe of the guts, for this is moſt to our preſent pur- 
poſe, are not at all, or at leaſt ſufficiently opened, 
therefore the hardened excrements are no ways looſen'd 
from their adheſions, but continued faſtened by a ſort 
of glutinous and viſcid matter to the ſides of that canal. 


genders a more than ordinary degree of putrefaction, 
and its acrimony and ſharpneſs becomes a timulus to 
the guts, and by its vellication occaſions a more than 


ordinary quantity of liquor to be drained from the in- 
teſtinal 


cunAP. XII. Of Surfeits. 


teſtinal glands, ſo that the excrements are at length caſt 
forth by a looſeneſs, and are diſcharged in a very great 


vantity z and now nature being more at liberty by a 


plentiful diſcharge of the dung, the blood is thereby put 


into a briſker motion, by which it dilates itſelf and 
flows with more eaſe, and in greater quantity, into the 
ſmall veſſels towards the extremities of the ſkin, ſo that 
if its texture be thin and moveable, it will either cauſe 
an hemorrhage at the mouth or noſe, by a diſtraction 
of the ſmall fibres, or will otherwiſe break out into lit- 


tle poſtules among the hair, which will alſo be accom- 
panied with ſweat, and then the diſeaſe will probably 


come to a ſpeedy iſſue : but if the blood has acquir'd 
a more than ordinary viſcidity during the lentor and con- 
tinuance of the dung in the guts, which is moſt likely, 
and what uſually happens in ſuch caſes ; it will then be 
apt to ſtagnate in ſome places more than others, and 
caſt off the remainder of the diſeaſe in boils and ſwel- 
lings, ſuch as we often obſerve after ſurfeits. 


We may therefore determine all fuch tumors, or In what 


manner ſur- 
feits are to 


tude and fulneſs, to be, properly ſpeaking, what be- be diſtin- 
longs to a ſurfeit, and when the like ſymptoms proceed guiſhed. 


other excreſcencies, as are the effects of an over pleni- 


from the imperfect diſcharges of any cold, whereby the 
paſſages 'of perſpiration have been ſuddenly obſtructed, 
they then bear a near affinity to the former, as a lentor 
of the bowels is oftentimes previous, or at leaſt, a con- 
comitant of ſuch a cold. And if ſuch ſwellings be the 


reſult of a putrid or malignant fever, that has not been 


of long continuance before the diſeaſe was brought to 
a ſolution, though theſe may undoubtedly be worſe than 
the other, yet they only differ in degree, and require 
the ſame method of cure. And with theſe may be claſs'd 
all ſuch as happen after any kind of violent exerciſe that 
has not been of long continuance, and which proceed 
from ſome light diſorder ariſing from thence, But if 
the ſame outward ſymptom, or rather ſymptoms, ha- 


ving the ſame outward appearances, proceed from long 


continued and hard labour, by which the machine is, 
as it were, broke and quite diſorder'd; or if they be 
the effects of hectick and intermittent fevers, or any 
other internal malady, that has been of ſuch duration as 
to waſte and decay the body, and pervert the natural 
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juices, they are in this caſe not to be deemed ſurfeits, or 
immegiate effects of ſurfeit but to be 1 DOB 
as what yill conſtitute ulcers of the workſt But 
a5 We have allotted a particular place for the 2 of all 
ſorts of tumors and ulcers, whicl the reader may con- 
ſult at his leifure, we hall the therefore 2 this place take 
notice of ſurfeits, and the accidents that are more eſpe- 
cially peculiar to them. 

The cure. When the farrier obſeryes a horſe to be ſurfeited, 
and under a HER OPEN from the want of the 
common and uſual diſcharges, he ought, in the firſt 
place, to take 190 Hop. the neck-vein, and after 
cher ng him with his hand, give him an Emollient 

1 ph 2 larger than qrdinary quantity of oil, or 
hogs-lard in it, the better to Jubricate the pallages ; 
after which if he bay no fever, or at leaſt, but a flight 
WE, Be may gave bim the following purging ball, 
_ © Take ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce 3 gum guiacum 
© in powder, half an ounce; diaphoretick antimony 
* and powder of myrrh, of each two drams ; make 

* it into a ball with honey: this is to be given in the 

* morning faſting, letting him faſt about two hours af- 

„ terwards ; the next day it is to be work'd off, giving 

e him gentle exerciſe, with ſcalded bran and warm wa- 

58 ter, till it has done working: in about a week's 

„time it may be repeated; this may be continued 

* four or five times.” 


A caution And here I cannot but take notice of a „ 

e cuſtom that has of late been practiſed both among far- 

z horſe has Tiers and grooms, and that is, giving a horſe his belly 

taken a pur- full of cold water, to promote the operation of purging 

eins drench. phyſick; the effect of this muſt be by creating cholick 
diſorders in the guts, as I have often obſerv'd, and af- 
terwards it neyer fails to operate to exceſs; 5 but if 
horſes of ſtrength and vigour can ſcarcely overcome ſuch 
ſhocks, it muſt go very hard with thoſe that are weak 
and infirm ; all which is demonſtrable ; but I ſhould 
think common reaſon ſufficient to diſſuade people from 
ſuch palpable folly ; therefore we ſhall ſay nothing fur- 
ther about it, but return where we left off. 

But if after all this he breaks out into boils, and in- 
flamed Ea which, as has been obſerved, happen, 
for the moſt part, after an imperfect ſolution, then = 

u 
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uſe of purging muſt be laid aſide, unleſs he turns very 
caſtiye, and in that caſe mild elyſters may be injected; 
and becauſe nature muſt always he aſſiſted in her own 
way, therefore let him have plenty of warm water, 
ſtrew'd with oatmeal, and acidulated with /a prunelle, 
purified nitre, or the like, to provoke urine, and to di- 
lute and open the humours; and if he be a horſe of 
value, he may have a pint of milk-water, with half 
2 pint of treacle-water, given him, and repeated the 
day following ; but this is more efpecially to be com- 
ply'd with, if the tumours be the refult of a putrid and 
malignant fever; for in this, and all other ſuch caſes, 
if any evacuation be made otherwiſe than by ſuch things 
as are proper to excite a gentle breathing through the 
pores, and promote the ſecretions by urine, Ce. nature 
will be very apt to alter her courſe into that which is 
not ſo agreeable to her; ſo that not being able to make 
a full diſcharge, the relicks of the diſeaſe will be till 
left behind; and thoſe things that are made uſe of with 
an eye to aſſiſt her, will, probably, inſtead of that, 
weaken her yet more; and it is from ſuch contradiftory 
methods that ſo many horſes loſe their appetite, or if 
they be able to eat plentifully, they notwithſtanding 
look lean and jaded, and are unable to do proportionable 
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ſervice; and it is from ſuch miſmanagement, that the : ö 
mange, farcin, lameneſs, blindneſs, and the whole train j! , 
of chronicle diſeaſes, very often take their origin. | [1 
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CHAP, XIII. 
Of the diſeaſes of the bead. 


II/ E find in books ſeveral diſeaſes rank'd under this General ob- 
title, that are ſeldom met with in the farrier's 1 | 
practice, at leaſt, not diſtinguiſh'd, unleſs it happens diſeaſes of 
that ſome honeft well-meaning perſon may take it upon the head. 
truſt, from thoſe ſigns which have been attributed to 
them by his favourite author. But yet it is very certain, 
that a horſe is often ſubject to diſeaſes, which in a more 
eſpecial manner affect that part; and if his food were 
not 
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not more ſimple and agreeable to nature, he would un- 


doubtedly be more ſubject to ſuch diſeaſes than man, 


becauſe of the prone poſition of his head, which muſt 


occaſion a greater influx of blood into the brain, and 


alſo forward it upon the eyes, mouth, fand noſe. 
Markham has in his catalogue enumerated all thoſe 
diſeaſes that are peculiar to man, but in horſes they are 
very hard to be diſtinguiſhed, becauſe of the ſimilitude 
of the common ſymptoms ; neither has the ſieur De 


_ Oolleyſell mended the matter very. much, having confu- 


ſedly ſcatter'd them here and there in his writings, ex- 
cepting only that he has clafled ſome together which 
were the concomitants of a great ſickneſs that happen- 
ed in France and Germany in his time; but theſe were 
improperly term'd diſeaſes of the head, being only the 
attendants of that ſickneſs. We ſhall therefore go on a 
little more methodically in explaining thoſe diſorders, as 
they ſeem moſt agreeable to the ſtate and condition of 
that animal ; and that we may avoid all uſeleſs diviſions, 
we ſhall take them in the method which ſeems to be 
the molt natural. | 


7 SS 
LH AP nv 
Of the head-ach. 


HIS has had a particular place among the diſ- 
eaſes of the head, both by the phyſicians and far- 

riers in all ages; the laſt have made no diſtinction, but 
the phyſicians have diſtinguiſhed between a head-ach, 
which they term 7diapathick, as it proceeds from a cauſe 
without the blood-veſſels, and that which they call 
ſympathetick, being the concomitant of ſome other diſ- 
eaſe : but our buſineſs here is only with the firſt kind, 
ſince the other is but a ſymptom, which muſt of courſe 
wear off with the diſeaſe to which it belongs. : 
As to the cauſe, it is believed to proceed from a di- 
ſtraction of the fibres of ſome blood - veſſels in the brain, 
or membranes thereof, occaſioned by ſome of the ſmall- 


eſt particles of the ſerum being ſtruck into the pores or 
interſtices 


* 


CHAP, XV. | Of the Stavers, or Staggers. 
interſtices of the ſaid veſſels, by the frequent occurſions 
of the blood. | X | 


The ſigns are, according to Markham, the hanging 
down of the horſe's head and ears, dropping of his 
urine, dimneſs of ſight, ſwoln, wateriſh eyes: but 
theſe are common to divers other diſeaſes; and 1 


am truly of opinion, ſuch a head-ach cannot be eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed in brute creatures, that want the faculty of 


ſpeech, and therefore cannot declare their infirmities : 
But however, if a horſe has ſuch ſymptoms without a 
fever, and if it be obſerved that he often puts his 
head againſt the ſtall or manger, it will be very proper 
to have recourſe to ſome remedy ; for which purpoſe 
we recommend bleeding, purging, and rowelling, as 
alſo the uſe of chewing balls, &c. 


CASA SSSSSSSSSOOSSSSSSSSSSSI/ 
CHAF MT 
Of the fiavers, or flaggers. 
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1 N order to the knowledge of this diſtemper, it will be Apoplexy. 


neceſſary firſt of all to enquire into the nature of an 
appoplexy and vertigo, for without ſome inſight into 
theſe, the other can never be rightly underſtood. 

Firſt then, as to an apoplexy, that is uſually defin'd a 
privation of ſenſe and motion, excepting only a weak 
and languid one in the heart and breaſt ; and this pro- 
ceeds either from a cauſe without the veſſels, v:z. when 


the blood or any other fluid happens to break out of 


ſome veſſel within the brain, or when there happens to 
be preternatural bones or tumours bred and contained 
within the ſkull, or any other extraneous matter that 
may in any ſort preſs upon the ſoft ſubſtance of the brain, 
cauſing thoſe deadly diſorders. But this is a ſpecies that 
is incurable, and for the moſt part ſeizes ſuddenly, with- 
out any foregoing tokens and warnings : but the other 
proceeds from ſome cauſe within the veſſels, whereby 
the arteries, which are woven into the pia mater, or in- 
nermoſt membrane of the brain, or that part of it which 
involyes the trunk of all the nerves, becomes over-much 

extended ; 
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extended; fo that by the preſſure of theſe veſſels upon 


them, ſenſation is intercepted, and motion Joſt. 


Thus, in an apoplexy, ſenſe and motion are in a man- 


ner quite loſt, becauſe of the preſſure that is made upon 
theſorigin of all the nerves that ariſe from the head: but in 
a vertigo, objects that are at reſt, appear as if they were 
turning round, and by that means occaſion any creature 
to reel and ſtagger : And this proceeds from the vibrati- 
ons and tremors of the optick nerve, whereby the ima- 
ges falling not directly, but ſucceſſively upon the diffe- 
rent parts of the retina, an object that is at reſt, will 
therefore appear as if it was turning round ; and this 
may be occaſion'd, either when an animal is fearful of 
falling, or from a repletion and overfulneſs of thoſe ar- 
teries which are ſituated near the optick nerve, which, by 
preſſing upon the brain, will cauſe a ſhaking in that 
nerve. But our buſineſs is only with the laſt. | 
The previous ſymptoms of the ſtaggers, are drowſineſs, 
watry eyes, ſomewhat full and inflam'd ; a diſpoſition 
to reel, feebleneſs, a bad appetite ; the head almoſt con- 
ſtantly hanging or reſting on the manger ; ſometimes 
apt to rear up or fall back if handled about the head : 
this is ſeldom attended with a fever, and ſometimes no 
alteration in the dung or urine. : 
The ftaggers Now if we examine a little carefully into all the diffe- 
«vp any © rent appearances of that diſtemper which farriers call the 
the other, ſtavers or ſtaggers, we ſhall find them reducible to one 
prov'd by of theſe maladies above deſcribed. 
3 r, firſt of all, if we conſider that ſort which is the 
the various Moſt ſimple, viz. when a horſe ſuddenly falls down upon 
appearances the road in a very hot day, or when he falls upon hard 
up dil. riding, we ſhall find nothing in the cauſe of this diſorder, 
but what is in one of the former; and the reaſon of that 
is eaſy enough to be conceived, and will happen to a 
horſe, whether he be in a good or bad caſe; for when 
the blood is put into a more than ordinary motion by 
any hard exerciſe, it will eaſily low into the brain of a 
horſe in a greater quantity, than can be readily returned 
by the veins ; and therefore the origin of the nerves will 
be preſſed upon by the diſtending veſſels, ſo as to inter- 
cept the animal juices ; or otherwiſe theſe may be ſent 
forth in ſuch diſorderly manner, as to occaſion a horſe's 
falling down ; but in this kind, when a horſe 2 
g -10MC 


Vertigo. 


S 


Crtxp. XV. Of the Stavers or Stappers. 


ſome little ſpace, and that the impulſe of the blood ceaſes; 
it then flows more regularly -through the veins, by which 
the arteries become leſs diſtended; and the horſe recovers 
his ſenſes, and riſes up as from fleep, Thus the head is 
affected in the fame manner as in an apoplexy ; but as 
there is little or no fault ſuppoſed to be in the blood, the 
horſe ſoon recovers, and oftentimes without the aſſiſtanca 
of any application, > He : | 
There is another kind of ſtaggers which reſembles the 
former, and alſo affects the head in the ſame manner as 
an apoplectick diforder, and that is when a horſe falls 
down while at graſs : and this ſort I have obſerv'd hap- 
pen the firſt or ſecond day after they were turn'd out 3 


for while they feed with a more than ordinary intenſe- 


neſs, with their head conſtantly down towards the 
ground, the blood muſt flow in a more than ordinary 
quantity to the brain; and While the head is in this de- 
pendent ſituation, the blood in its return muſt aſcend 
upwards: ſo that if a horſe's head be kept long in that 
poſture, but eſpecially if the blood be viſcid, and unapt 
to motion, it will undoubtedly obſtruct the ſmall arte- 
ries, and cauſe a horſe to fall by the preſſure of thoſe ar- 
teries upon the nerves. | 

But that kind of ſtagger, whereby a horſe falls down 
in the ſtable, or when he is newly brought out into the 
light, or when his exerciſe is but moderate, it is either a 
true apoplexy, or a vertig or perhaps both; but when 
2 horſe reels and runs round, being ſome time under the 
diſorder before he falls, that is plainly a vertigo : and if 
after a horſe has thus fallen down, he immediately riſes 
up again, but looks ſtupid and blind, reels and falls again, 
knocking his head againſt the boards or walls, theſe are 
alſo for the moſt part ſigns of a vertigo; for what ſome- 
times happens of that kind in a frenzy, comes not pro- 
perly under this denomination (though moſt of our au- 
thors confound them together) unleſs it be that ſort of 
frenzy, which may proceed from extraneous matter 
lodged on the brain, or its membranes. But all theſe 
ſymptoms we have now mention'd, may, and for the 
moſt part do ariſe from a vertigo ; for here ſenſation 


is not quite obſtructed, but, as we ſuppoſe, a vibration 


and ſhaking of the optick nerve, the ſtable, and every 
thing about him, muſt ſeem to run round ; and if he 


riſe 
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riſe in this condition, he muſt certainly fall, and that 
inſtantly, e Y TIRES a 
* of Having thus given a ſhort account of the different 
© beet» kinds of ſtaggers, and the cauſes thereof, we ſhall in the 
next place, proceed to the cure. And firſt of all, whe. 
ther they ariſe from an apoplexy, or vertigo, or only 
from an over-repletion of the blood- veſſels of the head by 
hard riding, &c. the method to be obſerved, as to the 
firſt intentions, will be much the ſame ; becauſe even in 
the moſt ſimple kind we ſuppoſe the blood to be ſome- 
what faulty, therefore blood muſt be taken pretty plen- 
tifully both from the neck-vein, and likewiſe from the 
ſpavin or flank-vein, or from any other towards the hin- 
der parts, taking away in all, about four or five quarts 
of blood ; but firſt from the neck, becauſe by opening 
— that vein, as it drains the blood immediately from the 
horſes for head, that portion of the blood which is in the ſmall 
diſeaſes in arteries in the brain, as theſe are empty'd into the ſmall 
the head: branches of the vein that is opened, muſt undoubtedly 
give ſudden relief, and by that means take off from the 
preſſure upon the nerves. 
The horſe's head and ſhoulders ought to be raiſed up 
with plently of ſtraw, and if the ſtaggers are the reſult 
of a true and genuine apoplexy, he muſt be excrciſed 
every day with chewing balls made up of afſa fetiaa, 
ſavin, and the moſt noiſome things that can be got; for 
theſe ſmells will put him upon conſtant action, and help 
to forward the motion of the blood in the ſmall veſſels 
where it is obſtructed, | 
After this, recourſe muſt be had to clyſters, and pur- 
gatives; for which purpoſe we recommend the follow- 
* ing. Take rue, miſletoe, and valerian, of each 
one handful ; boil theſe in two quarts of water ; pour 
off the liquor, and mix with it four ounces of ſyrup 
of buckthorn, and the ſame quantity of linſeed oil; 
ce this is to be repeated two or three times; after which 
* the following purge may be given: Take ſuccotrine 
& aloes, one ounce ; myrrh, half an ounce ; afſa fœtida, 
* and diagridium, of each two drams ; make this into 
* a ball with honey: this may be repeated two or three 
** times.” 1 1 
* 
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He ought alſo to be exerciſed and rubb'd very well; 
and while he is under ſuch courſes of phyſick, his was 
ter ſhould be warm, and ſprinkled with oatmeal. "> 

But that kind of ſtaggers which is occaſioned from a The eure of 
vertigo, requires a milder method; and therefore a cly- **"8% 
ſter made of an ounce of ſena boil'd in five pints of wa- 
ter, with four ounces of common treacle, with the 
uſual quantity of oil, or lard, may be injected: and 
this may be alſo repeated for two or three days ; after 
which he may have a drench of beer given him, where- 
in roots of piony, angelica, rue, roſemary, flowers of 
lavender, and the like, have been ſteeped, according to 
the following preſcription : = 
„ Take of the roots of male-piony, one pound; 
roots of angelica, half a pound ; galingal bruiſed, 
four ounces; flowers of lavender, tops of roſe- 
„ mary and rue, of each two handfuls; let them be 
« infuſed in eight gallons of new wort, and when it 
* bas ſufficiently work'd, give your horſe two quarts 
<< every day, keeping him bridled an hour befare and 
„ 2 

But if this diſorder happens to continue obſtinate, 
and there are frequent threatnings of a relapſe, ſuch 
things muſt be uſed as will effectually eradicate the 
cauſe, for which purpoſe we recommend the following 
balls, viz. Im + a: 

* Take of cinnabar, and the cleareſt afſa feetida, of 
each half a pound ; bay-berries, four ounces ; caſtor, 
«© two ounces.” But if the horſe be of ſmall value, 
and not worth the expence of the caſtor, it may be 
left out, though the medicine will not perhaps be of 
ſuch immediate efficacy. Theſe muſt be pounded in 
*© a mortar until they are reduced into powder ; after ' 
* which they are to be made up into a maſs, or ſtiff 
*< paſte, adding by degrees as much oil of amber as is 
** ſufficient for that purpoſe ; make them into balls, 
„ weighing an ounce and a half each, whereof one is 
© to be given every morning in a quart of medicated 
ale, ſtanding bridled as above directed,” The cin- 
nabar, as all other minerals, but eſpecially as it abounds 
with quickſilver, is therefore a moſt efficacious remedy 
for opening obſtructions in the ſmalleſt veſſels: but the 
reader may turn to that part where we have treated of 
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the farcin, where its virtues are taken notice of more 
at length, 2 YO, 
But here it is to be remarked, that the laſt preſcribed 
remedies are not only proper in that kind of ſtaggers, 
Where the horſe reels and turns round, but alſo in the 
other kind, when he falls on a ſudden : for as in an apo- 
plexy, ſenſe and motion are taken away by a preſſure on 
all the nerves, ſo in a vertigo the preſſure is either in 
part, or elſe the nervous juice is render'd more viſcid 
and unapt to motion than it ought to be, fo as to occa- 
ſon thoſe tremors, which are the more obſervable in 
the optick nerve, as they affect the ſight ; and there- 
fore the chief difference in the cure lies only in this, 
that in apopleCtick caſes, things of the greateſt efficacy 
muſt be uſed, even in the common way of evacuation, 
| becauſe ſenſe is ſo much deſtroy'd in all parts of the 
body, that things of a milder nature will do but little 
ſervice ; whereas in vertigo's, ſenſation not being al- 
together obſtructed, at leaft in the beginning, but ren- 
der'd diſorderly, the purgations need only be ſuch as will 
make moderate evacuation, and theſe not long conti- 
nued, 5 | | 
The com- ; Moſt of our farriers cure the ſtaggers by making ap- 
curing the Plications of things that are of a hot and pungent na- 
ſtagger ture, to the ears; as garlick, rue, agua-vite, cloves, 
ginger, bay-ſalts and the like, which being ſtitch'd up 
within the ear, may, no doubt, be ſometimes efficacious 
in thoſe caſes that are ſimple, (and which are indeed 
the moſt common) as they ſtimulate the tender and 
ſenſible membrane which covers thoſe parts, and thereby 
rouze the blood to a quicker and briſker motion ; but 
theſe ought to be us'd with the utmoſt caution and cir- 
cumſpection; for I have ſeen horſes run ſtark mad when 
thoſe applications have been too ſtrong ; and it was with 
much ado they could be kept from knocking out their 
brains againſt the walls; and ſometimes that violent 
agitation, inſtead of giving relief, makes the fits return 
the oftner upon them, by driving too much blood into 
the arteries of the brain, 1 


CHAP, 


Of a Palh. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of @ pally. 


H E ancient farriers, and many of the country 
people to this day, when they ſee a horſe or bul- 
lock have his limbs ſuddenly taken from him, and not 
being able to think what ſhould be the cauſe of ſuch an 
unexpected change, believe him either to be planet- 
ſtruck, or ſhrow-run ; but moſt or all of thoſe accidents 
are owing to the palſy, and therefore we ſhall include 
them under that denomination. 
A palſy is an inability to motion, ariſing either from 
a fault in the blood or animal ſpirits, or from both to- 
gether ; and it ſeizes ſometimes the whole body, ſome- 
times one ſide, and ſometimes a particular part only, 
When the cauſe happens from the animal ſpirits, then 
ſenſation is in a manner loſt; and ſometimes with an 
inability to motion alſo ; and becauſe the nervous fluid 
is render'd thick, and unapt to motion, and the nerves 
themſelves relax d and moiſt, and conſequently unfit for 
lively vibrations ; there will alſo. be ſometimes a numb- 
neſs and inſenſibility to the touch, but yet a capacity 
of motion may be preſerv'd. But when a pally ariſes 
from a fault in the blood, viz. from an over-great hu- 
midity, or when it is render'd too thick: in the firſt 
caſe the muſcles are ftretched out in length, and their 
fibres relaxed, and by loſing their tone, they become in- 
capable, of contraction; and therefore though there 


A palſy de- 
fin'd. 8 


may be a diſtribution of the nervous juice, yet motion 


is loſt by reaſon of that over- relaxation; while at the 
ſame time ſenſe may remain; and in the other caſe, 
though there be a concourſe of ſpirits, yet the blood is 
ſo thick, that it cannot be ſuddenly enough rarefied to 


produce motion. But, laſtly, when the blood and ſpi- 


rits are both affected in a palſy, the ſenſe and motion 
will both be loſt: and if the nerves or blood be affected 
. N 2 within 
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The cauſes 
of a pally. 


Ter cyre. 


25 we ſuppoſe the cauſe from an over. great humidity 


very needful. 


or other volatile ſpirit, 


. The Farritr's New Guide. Cnae. XVI. 


within the brain, then the palſy will be accompanied 
with an apoplexy or vertigo, 

And therefore the cauſes of a pally are all thoſe things 
that may induce an over-great humidity into the blood 
and ſpirits, ſo . as to occaſion. a relaxation or looſeneſs in 
the canals or fibres; or when the blood alone is render'd 
ſo thick, that it cannot be ſuddenly rarefied, by which 
means the nerves and animal juices become alfo affected; 
and this is uſually brought about either by a moiſt tem- 
perament, climate or ſeaſon, or the eating of cold viſcid 
herbs, but eſpecially when a horſe goes in a wet marſhy 
paſture, and lies frequently on the cold wet e 
The ſame effects are alſo produced from things of an 
oppoſite nature, as the internal uſe of hot things; but 
our buſineſs is only with that ſort of palſy which pro- 
ceeds from humidity, &c, the other ſeldom or never 
happening to horſes. 

In order to the cure, the horſe ſhould be exerciſed 
with chewing balls made of ſavin, roſemary, lavender- 
fowers, made into powder, and beat up with aſa fœ- 
74a, and a ſufficient quantity of oil of amber; after 
which to be tied in a rag, and faſtened to the bit, as 
uſual ; and at proper intervals, clyſters ſhould be in- 
j1etcd, ſuch as have been ordered in an apoplexy. But, 


and relaxation of the veſſels, bleeding is not neceſſary, 
but may rather prove hurtful, unleſs there ſhould alſo 
be the ſigns of an apoplexy, and in that caſe it will be 


All hot . as muſtard, ginger, pepper, and o- 
ther ſpices, eſpecially muſtard infus'd in ale, will be 
proper to recover the tone of the fibres, and theſe may 
be given alone, or added to the ale above directed, in 
an apoplexy and vertigo. But as the external parts are 
ſo ſenſibly affected in this diſtemper, therefore embroca- 
tions of hot and penetrating oils and ſpirits are to be 
rubb'd, where-ever motion is loft or impair'd; ſuch as 
the oil of petre, oil of amber, oil of ſaſſafras, and the like, 
mix'd with the ſoldiers ointment, or ointment of marſh- 

mallows, with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of ſal armoniack, 


Very warm cloathing will likewiſe be of very great 


ſervice; as alſo frequent drinks of the decoction of 
guiacum, 


Chap. XVII. Of the Falling Evil, &c. 
guiacum, ſaſſafras, c. d as is preſcribed for the 


farcin,W 
Laſtly, A horſe ought, in all paralytick caſes, to be 


rowel'd in one or more places; for by that means a 
great deal of the moiſt or viſcid matter will be diſchar- 
ged, and the nerves and muſcular fibres ſtrengthen d. 


cad der MSc Moerder Mc Od 
C HAP. XVII. | 


Of the falling evil and convulſions. 


HE falling evil, is that which, in the phyſicians 
terms, comes under the denomination of an epi- 
lepſy, and ſeems to be no other than an apoplexy or 


vertioo, accompanied with convulſions, either as the 


cauſe or effect. 

In the falling evil, a horſe drops down of a ſudden, 
his teeth and his eyes become fix'd, but his head and 
body is ſhook and extremely agitated ; froth bubbles out 
of his mouth, his flanks heave and labour, and ſome- 
times there is an involuntary excretion of the dung and 
urine : all which ariſe from an involuntary and diſor- 
derly motion of the blood and animal ſpirits, ruſhing 
with greater impetuoſity into a muſcle on one ſide, than 
that which is its antagoniſt, ſo as to occaſion a vellica- 
tion and contraction of that muſcle ; and becauſe there is 
not an equal quantity of blood and ſpirits detach'd into the 
oppolite muſcle, therefore that member cannot be ex- 
tended as well as contracted, but' drawn one way, and 
the part affected will continue immoveable, excepting 
in thoſe violent ſhocks and agitations. 

The cauſe of convulſions are, firſt, whatever waſtes 
and exhauſts the body,. or any of its parts, as the ta- 
king away too much blood, violent purging, hard la- 
bour, or long ſickneſs. 
body too much, and gives origin to obſtructions in the 
blood- veſſels or nerves, or brings a debility and weak- 
neſs into the ſtomach: and laſtly, wounds, or what- 
ever elſe cauſes pain and inflammation. 

As to the cure, it is the ſame with that of an apo- 
plexy or vertigo ; only this general rule is to be obſer- 

4 ved, 
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Secondly, what-ever fills the © 
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The cure. 


The FARRIER'S New Guide. ChAP. XVIII. 
ved, that when it proceeds from looſeneſs, evacua- 
tions by bleedin A purging are to be laid aſide, ex- 
cepting where ſome circumſtances may make a mode- 
rate uſe of them neceſſary : but as our Britiſh horſes 
are ſeldom troubled with theſe diſorders, excepting when 
they are occaſioned by wounds, or other things inducin 
exquiſite pain and vellications in the more ſenſible parts; 
and becauſe theſe will be taken notice of in their pro- 


per places, we ſhall therefore omit ſaying any thing far- 
ther about them here. 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of the kthargy, or ſleeping evil. 


HOUGH this diſtemper is as ſeldom to be met 
with as the former, yet becauſe it has been treat- 
ed of by ſome of our authors, we ſhall fay as much 
concerning it as is needful. | 
Markham obſerves, that it proceeds from phlegm ; and 
that white and dun horſes being of a phlegmatick diſpo- 
poſition, are moſt ſubject to it. But a lethargy is as 
near ally'd to thoſe - ay have been the laſt deſcrib'd, as 
poſſible, and is oftentimes their companion, and is pro- 
duced by the ſame cauſes which bring on an apoplexy, 
or any of the other diſtempers peculiar to the head, For 
in a lethargy, though a creature is not abſolutely de- 
priv'd of ſenſe and motion, yet by a preſſure of the 
ſmall arteries upon the nerves, and an over-thick- 
neſs of the nervous juice, both the external and internal 
ſenſes become dull, cauſing a perpetual inclination to 
ſleep, which at length, as it impairs the animal faculty, 
weakens and decays the body, 
The cure is, in the beginning, to take a moderate 
quantity of blood, if your horſe be in good caſe ; but 


if he be very poor, and that the diſeaſe has taken its 


origin from exinanition, then your horſe, if at all, 1s 


to be but ſparingly bled and purged. 
But chewing balls of the moſt fetid ſtinking things 


' imaginable, are to be uſed every day, ſo far as the 


horſe's 


Cnar. XIX. Of Frenzy and Madneſs. - - 


horſe's ſtrength is able to bear the action; for theſe will 
help to rouze his ſpirits, and put the blood into a briſker 
motion. The cinnabar-balls, directed in an-apoplexy 
and vertigo, ought alſo to be given him every day, and 
continued for a conſiderable time; or the following: 
© Take of aſſa fœtida, two ounces ; diapenty and turme- 
s rick in powder, of each four ounces ; myrrh, one ounce z 
oil of amber, one ounce ; honey, as much as is ſuf- 
* ficient, to make them into balls; and rowels or other 
iſſues ought to be put into his belly, but particularly a 
* hair-rowel put through his ſkin behind the poll of his 
„ head, which alone will ſuffice, if the horſe be weak.” 
In which caſe alſo he muſt be well kept, by having of- 
ten, though but little at a time. By this method your 
horſe may be recovered, if he is not wore out with age, 
or very much broke by the continuance of his diſeaſe. 


CCC 
CHAP. XIX. 


Of the frenzy and madneſs in a horſe. 


LTHOUGH we are very well aſſur'd that our 
Britiſh horſes are not often ſubject to madneſs, 
yet becauſe the Italian authors, and likewiſe ſome of 
our own, have ranked it among the diſeaſes of the 
brain, Sc. we ſhall therefore, in obedience to cuſtom, 
before we leave this ſubject, take notice of thoſe things 
that are the moſt likely to produce frantick diſorders, 
Firſt of all then, a frenzy may be cauſed by the ex- 
ceſſive hurry of the blood in a legitimate ſimple fever; 
but that ſymptom will very readily abate, by thoſe 
things that are proper to ailwage the violence of that 
diſeaſe. | ON 
Secondly, Blood or matter collected upon the brain, 
or the membranes that involve it, may occaſion a fren- 
Zy, Whether that proceeds from wounds or bruiſes, or 
from a diſtraction or rupture of the veſſels, when they 
have been over-full and diſtended beyond meaſure, or 
when there is any foreign ſubſtance' grown within the 
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ſkull ; but then a frenzy ariſing from ſuch cauſes, will 
probably end in ſudden death. | | 

Thirdly, a frenzy may follow upon the bite of any 
venomous creature; but this will affect the head as a 
peſtilential or other malignant fever; and as to inter- 
nals, muſt be treated after the ſame manner: what re- 
lates more eſpecially to the wound, ſhall be taken notice 
of in its proper place. 5 

But laſtly, that ſort of frenzy, which in a more par- 
ticular manner deſerves the name of madneſs, is what 
may happen without the concurrence of any other diſ- 
eaſe, and is moſt likely to proceed from exceſſive Juſt, 
occaſioned by full feeding, either in a horſe or mare, 
and when they are reſtrain'd from copulation ; for by 
this means many lively images may be preſented to the 
imagination, without any certainty or order, and like 
a dream delude the fancy ; ſo that they will be apt to 
tear and rend every thing that comes before them, But 
this may alſo be cur'd by bleeding and purging, with 
the concurrence of a low diet, Cc. 


The flallion ſnuffs the well-known ſcent afar, 
And jnores and trembles for the diſtant mare; 
Nor bits nor bridles can his rage reſtrain, 
And rugged racks are interpos'd in vain ; 
Hie makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly-torrents, and e flreams, 
ryden's Virg. Georg. Book III. 


But far above the reſt, the furious mare, 
Barr'd from the male, is frantick with deſpatr : 
For when her pouting vent declares her pain, | 
She tears her harneſs, and ſbe rends the rein: | in 
For this when venus gave them rage and pow'r, | re 
Their maſters mangled members they devour, 


Of love defrauded in their longing hour, 


Cray. XX. of the Diſeaſes of the He. 
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07 the diſeaſes of the eyes. 


HERE are no diſeaſes whereunto horſes are more 

liable, than thoſe that happen to the eyes, the 

reaſon of which will not be very difficult to any who is 

acquainted with the ceconomy of a horſe, but particularly 

with the ſtructure and mechaniſm of the eye, which is 

ſuch a tender part, and ſo ſenſible to the touch, that 

the leaſt foreign matter from without, as a grain of ſand, 

or a little duſt, will put any creature into exquiſite pain, 

and the leaſt determination of blood and ſpirits from 

within, more than ought to come into thoſe parts by the 

common courſe of circulation, will have the ſame ef- 

fect, But when we conſider the natural activity of a 

horſe, and that the common ſervice requir'd of him ex- 

poſes him more to heats and colds, and to all manner 

of fatigue and toil, than any other creature; and that 

of conſequence he is render'd more liable to ſickneſs, 

and ſuch as is of the worſt kind, he muſt therefore be 

more ſubject to infirmities of the eyes, and ſuch as with- 

out a great deal of care will be apt to end in abſolute 

blindneſs, 
Now all the diſeaſes of the eyes proceed either from —_— 

external cauſes, ſuch as wounds, bruiſes, duſt, or other 2 

foreign matter getting within the eyelids; or from in- cher from 

ternal cauſes, ſuch as are the effect of ſickneſs, or any internal ar 

indiſpoſition of the blood. And laſtly, a horſe may be ſes, or from 

render'd obnoxious to diſeaſes in his eyes, from an ill 1 ; 

conformation of the eye itſelf; as for inſtance, when — 8 

the eye happens to be too large or too ſmall, or when 

the pupil, or clear tranſparent part of the eye is narrow,  - = 

and ſomewhat longiſh, as is obſervable in many horſes ; | 

for in this caſe the cryſtalline humour ſeems to be over- 

much compreſs'd by the circumambient parts; and if 

any rheum, or flux of humours, happen to fall into an 

eye that has this defect in it, the infirmity will readily 

increaſe, and in time the retina, or bottom of the eye. 


will 
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will be quite hid, ſo as to produce blindneſs. Vet not- 
withſtanding all theſe imperfections, a horſe's eyes may 
be very good, if he be otherwiſe of a hearty diſpoſition ; 
and they may continue good during his life, if there be 
proper care taken of him, and that he meets with no ac- 
cident; however, as all diſeaſes are the worſe the more 
they are complicated, therefore when any accident hap- 
pens to the eyes, its cure will be the more difficult, 
where there is, beſides the diſeaſe, a natural defect and 
imperpection in the eye itſelf, PN | 
Having thus diſtinguiſh'd between thoſe diſeaſes of the 
eyes that proceed from external accidents, and thoſe that 
ariſe from internal cauſes, or from an ill conformation 
of the eye itſelf, or when there is a complication of thoſe 
cauſes ; we are in hopes, by this general diviſion, the 
diſeaſes incident to the eyes of horſes will be much the 
better underſtood, becauſe all the different ſorts of blind- 
neſs, and all other accidents whatſoever happening to the 
eyes, are reducible to one or other of theſe general cauſes, 


which not being ſufficiently attended unto by farriers, has 
made thoſe cures hitherto very imper fect. | 


C HAP. XXI. 
Of a wound or blow on the 275 as alſo of other | 


external accidents. 


HFH E diſeaſes which are cauſed by outward acci- 
dents become more or leſs dangerous to the eyes, 
according as the cauſe is more or leſs violent, but eſ- 
pecially as the horſe happens to be in a good or bad ſtate 
of health when ſuch accidents befal him. 
When the cauſe is ſimple, as for inſtance, proceeding 
only from duft, .or any other extraneous matter blown 
into the eyes, or when they are hurt by ſharp froſty 
winds, or the like ; if theſe diforders do not wear off 
immediately upon reſt, as is uſual, then the eye ought to 
be look'd into; and if there be any bit of ſharp ſand or 
gravel ſticking to either angle, it ſhould be wip'd ou! 
with a bit of very fine ſpunge, cut ſmall at the wy 


Cray. XXI. Of a wound on the eye, Re. 197 
and ty'd with a wax'd thread to the end of a ſtick ; if 15 
there is nothing to be ſeen, the moſt ſimple and eaſy F - 
things in the beginning will go nigh to relieve them, and | 
recover them to their uſual ſtrength and vigour, as a lit- 
tle plantain and red- roſe water, or the leaves of plan- 
tain and red - roſes boil'd in water, waſhing the eyes with 
the decoction three or four times a day blood- warm. 
But when a horſe receives a wound or blow on the 
eye, or ſo near as to cauſe an inflammation in the eye, 
the firſt thing to be done in this caſe is, to open the Then of 
neck - vein, taking from thence a moderate quantity of blow, 
blood; and this I rather chuſe than opening that near 
the eye; bcauſe when the neck - vein is opened, it will 
not cauſe ſo great a derivation towards the eye, as when 
the eye vein is opened; for when an orifice is made too 
near the affected part, the blood is apt to flow in an over- 
great quantity, towards that part, as we have already 
obſerv'd in another place; and the eyes being in a depen- 
dent poſition, as they are ſituated in the lower part of 
the forehead, the blood therefore falls by a very eaſy deſ- 
cent into them. „ | 
After bleeding the eye may be look'd into, but if it 
be ſo much ſwelPd that it cannot eaſily be open'd, as it 
often falls out, becauſe of the immediate flux of blood 
into the eyelids ; then the following application may be 
made, viz. 3 
* Take conſerve of red- roſes, ſpread it pretty thick 
on a pledgit of fine flax, or clean hurds, and lay it 
over the eye, applying at the fame time above the eye- 
pits, and about the temples, flax dipp'd in a charge 
made with vinegar, the white of an egg, and bole- 
armoniack ; this by allaying the heat, will put a check 
to the blood, and hinder it from flowing too faſt to- 
wards the eye. 
The whole dreſſing ought to be cover'd with a ban- 
dage about four or five inches broad; this may be made 
of pretty thick, but ſoft canvas, ſtich'd to the upper part 
of the collar, ſo as to cover the half of the face; when 
the ſorance is but in one eye, it ought to reach to the 
middle of his noſe, and to have a piece of ſtrong tape 
faſten'd to each of the lower corners to tie behind; but 
this muſt be ſo eaſy, as not to hinder the action of the 
lower Jaw, 
Bathe 
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Bathe or moiſten the edges of the eye-lids with warm 
honey of roſes and red wine two or three times à day, 
There will be no occaſion of torturing him too much, b 
forcing medicines into the eye, for in all ſuch caſes thoſe 
harſh methods do more harm than good ; for as the. eye 
is a tender ſenſible part, it is to be us'd with all the gen- 
tleneſs imaginable. 4 | . 
But becauſe an increaſe of the quantity of blood muſt 
certainly be prejudicial where the eye is bruis'd or wound- 
ed, and has agreat tendency to inflammation ; therefore, 
beſides the opening of a vein (a method of dreſſing being 
now ſet on foot) ſome other'evacuations may be encou- 
rag*d, ſor which purpoſe he may have purging clyſters, 
or every now and then ſome kind of phyſick that is very 
moderate; for ſtrong purging, by putting the blood in 
too great an agitation, would be apt to make it flow 
over-readily into the diſeaſed: part, which is to be avoided 
as much as poſſible ; and therefore I prefer the uſe of 
clyſters to other purging, in this caſe eſpecially, as we 
don't ſuppoſe any fault in the blood. 

And therefore ſeeing the body is only to be kept cool, 
ſo far as relates to internals, a ſoluble diet muſt alſo be 
very proper, giving him, inſtead of oats, ſcalded bran, 
as alſo now and then a maſh of malt; and in his water 
may ſometimes be diſſolv'd half an ounce of purify'd ni- 
tre or ſal prunellæ, which will alſo contribute to the 
ſame end, | ; 

His exerciſe ought to be gentle, ſuch as will not excite 
too great heat, but rather cool and refreſh his body, and 
create an appetite, | 

If there be the appearance of proud fleſh upon the 
wound, take powder of tutty finely levigated, and lay a 
little of it on the excreſcence once a day ; or thus, take 
tutty prepar'd, burnt allum and ſugar-candy in fine 
powder, of each equal parts, take a ſmall quantity of 
this powder between your finger and thumb, and apply 
it upon the fungus. 5 

A wound or blow may be thus eaſily cur'd if the eye 
is not very much bruis'd, or if the wound be but ſuper- 


ficial, and clear from the pupilla of the eye; but when 
it is otherwiſe, death or blindneſs may be expectect. 


When a horſe's eye happens to burſt ſomewhat out of 


its ſocket, by the violence of a blow or wound ſtretching 
OL 
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or cutting the muſcles, the firſt thing to be dons: is, to 
reduce it, and put it carefully in its place, applying the 
charge as above directed; and after the ſame method of 
keeping the horſe's body cool and open has alſo been 
comply'd with, and that it begins to matter, it __ be 
dreſs'd with the following digeſtive, vix. 
* Take honey, four ounces ; oil of roſes, one ounce z 
* and the yolks of two eggs; mix them together, by 
« ſtirring them with a knife, or wooden ſlice ; and when 
«© the digeſtive has been made a little warm before the 
ce fire, dip a pledgit of flax into it, and apply it over the 
% eye.”. This may be done once or twice a day, and a 
reſtringent charge continued over the dreſſing, until the 
cure is perform'd, though in reality the iſſue will be very 
doubtful, if the muſcles are much relax'd or wounded. 
Note, In all accidents where the eye is bruis'd, or wound- 
ed, a horſe ought to have no oats given him but what 
are boil'd ſoft, until the worſt ſymptoms are gone; but 
eſpecially in this laſt caſe, where it is protruded and thruſt 
out of its ſocket, for then his food ought to be. only 
ſcalded bran, now and then with a mixture of oats; be- 
cauſe the action of the jaw, in chewing hard food, would 
be a great means to hinder the cure, 2 
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moſt part, accompany the ſlighteſt diſorders in the :; 
eye, yet, if after a wound or bruiſe has been heal'd, the 
eye continues weak and indiſpos'd, a horſe will become 
much ſubje& to thoſe diſorders for the future, eſpecially 
upon every change of air or diet, or as often as he chances 


to be rid harder than ordinary, or put upon any uncom- 


mon and unuſual exerciſe. 

The like will alſo happen from any other cauſe indu- 
eing a weakneſs into the eye, as after a cold, or other 

ſickneſs affecting the eyes, and where there has not at firſt 


been ſufficient care taken to put a check to the influx of 
the 
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the humours, or to take off their acidity and ſharpneſs; 
for by this means the eye becomes injur'd, and is render'd 
liable to rheums and defluxions, and to many other ac. 
cidents, notwithſtanding the horſe may, in all other re- 
ſpects, be recover'd to a good ſtate of health. 
Sometimes thoſe ſymptoms do accompany, or are the 
effects of an ill habit of body; whether that be induced 
at firſt by an over- plenitude, or if it ariſes from debility 
and lowneſs, or from any other cauſe, whereby the blood 
becomes vitiated : for as the eyes are very tender, and 


of exquiſite ſenſe, they muſt therefore be as ſenſibly affect- 


ed in all ſuch indiſpoſitions, as any other part of the 
body. | ; 

And therefore in order to the cure, the farrier ought 
to examine diligently both into the paſt ſtate and preſent 
condition of the horſe, If he finds him under any indiſ- 
poſition, then his firſt and chief care muſt be to remove 
that; that, for inſtance, if he be hide-bound, or if he 
has got the farcin or mange, &c. ſuch things as are here- 
after ordered in thoſe caſes, muſt be adminiſter'd to him 
at the ſame time that proper applications are made to the 
eyes; but if a horſe be otherwiſe in a tolerable ſtate of 
health, the farrier may conclude, that there is either ſome 


natural infirmity in the eye, diſpoſing it to thoſe diſor- 


ders, or elſe that the eye is render'd very weak and dif. 
eaſed by a continual defluxion upon it; in either of which 
caſes it will not be very needful to burthen him with 
medicines ; but yet if the horſe be full of fleſh, leſt the 


diſtemper ſhould be over-much fed, a moderate quantity 


of blood may be taken from him, and he may be purg'd 


gently every week, or have now and then a clyſter given 
him; and the other rules of diet and exerciſe, which 
have been laid down in the foregoing chapter, may allo 


be obſerved. 


After theſe general directions, we ſhall conclude this 
chapter, by inſerting ſuch remedies as the practice of the 
beſt mariſhals has warranted to be the moſt effectual in 
all outward intentions, where the eyes have been trou- 
bled with ſharp rheums and inflammations 

If the eyes are only inflamed, without a defluxion of 
ſerum upon them, they. may be waſh'd once or twice 3 
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„ Take red roſe leaves, one handful z infuſe them 
c jn a pint of water; ftrain it off when cool, and add 
an ounce of honey of roſes, and about a dram of ſu- 
% gar of lead: let your horſe's eye be moiſtened there- 
% with two or three times a day.“ 

The following remedies may be uſed, having been 
found of ſervice in all caſes where there is a defluxion of 
rheum, or where there is only an inflammation. 

«© Take white vitriol, two pounds; roch - allum, 
© three pounds; fine bole-armoniack, half a pound; 


„ litharge of gold or ſilver, two ounces,” Reduce all 
the ingredients to powder, and put them into a new | 


glazed earthen pot, with three quarts of water, boil 
them very gently over a ſmall fire without ſmoke, ſet 
equally round the pot, till the water be evaporated, and 
the matter at the bottom perfectly dry; then remove 
the pot from the fire, and ſuffer the matter to cool, 
which ought to be hard, and will grow ſtill harder the 


longer it is kept. This is called the lapis mirabilis, or 


wonderful ſtone, | 


„Put half an ounce of this ſtone in a glaſs bottle, 
* with four ounces of water, it will be diſſolved in a 


% quarter of an hour, and make the water as white as 
© milk, when you ſhake the bottle; you muſt waſh 
*© the fore eye. morning and evening with the water or 
NO A ſolution thus made will keep twenty 
ays. | 5 
This I have taken from the ſieur De Solleyſell, who 


gives the following account of it; and doubtleſs it muſt 


be very good. 

„Some apothecaries (ſays he) keep this ſtone in their 
* ſhops, and make uſe of it for men; and as for me, 
* I uſe it for horſes, nor ever ſeek any other remedy 
for rheums, blows, or moon- eyes. Every man that 
is maſter of a horſe, ought to keep ſome of it by 


him, for it will keep good very long; and there are 


© few remedies for the eyes that are not inferior to it.“ 
Many of this kind might be added, but we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves in this place by inſerting one more, which 


has been us'd with equal ſucceſs both to man and beaſt; 


and has been recommended for ſuch intentions by one of 
the beſt judges ; and is as follows: | 
. | Take 
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C Take Roman vitriol, and bole-armoniack, of each 


tc two ounces; camphire, half an ounce; and powder 


© them together; ; of this mixture ſprinkle half an ounce 
* at a time in two pound of boiling water, in which 
« ftir it well about; then take it off the fire, let it 
as ſettle, and decant off that which is clear by inclina- 
* tion.” This is an excellent remedy, not only for 
rheums and defluxions of the eyes, but for many pur. 
poſes externally. It may be made ſtronger or weaker, 
as the practitioner ſhail ſee occaſion. 
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Of lunatick or moon- eyes. 


HEN a defluxion of rheum has continued ſo 

long as to cauſe. an obſtinate ſtagnation in the 
ſmall arteries of the tunica adnata, or outermoſt coat of 
the eye, and a relaxation of the ſmall kernels that are 
ſeated at each of its angles, it becomes then very hard 
and difficult to be cured ; but by the lentor and corro- 
ſiveneſs of the matter, it at length deſtroys the tranſ- 
parency and clearneſs of the cornea, ſo as to cauſe blind- 
neſs; and when this happens to a . he is ſaid to be 


moon- blind. 


Now this diſtemper, which goes under this name, 
does not always make one continued progreſs, but 


oftentimes the rheum, in a great meaſure, dries up; and 


when that happens, unleſs the matter has been ſo ſharp 
as to corrode the cornea, a horſe's eye will again look 
clear and tranſparent ; but becauſe thoſe parts have been 


ſo much weakened, and the glands ſo much relax d, 
every little error committed either in feeding or exer- 
ciſe, and every ſlight cold, and even the ſharpneſs of the 


air, will cauſe a return of the humour; which viciſſi- 
tudes have occaſioned farriers, in ancient times, when, 


throuhg ignorance, much was aſcrib'd to the influ- 
ence of the planets, to attribute this diſorder to the 


moon, inſomuch that even the ſieur De a being 


| prepoſſeſs d with the ſame notion, very gravely ſays, 


That 


\ 


Cray. XXIII. Of Lunatic, or Moon Eyes. 
4 That the eyes of thoſe horſes which are troubled with 


& this diſtemper, are darkened with a rheum at certain 


c times of the moon, whereas at other times they ap- 


© pear ſo bright, that you would conclude they were 


« perfectly ſound”, And afterwards he adds, that ſome 
5 enjoy an interval of {ix months, others are troubled 
* with a return of the diſtemper once in three months, 
& and ſome grow lunatick every two months.“ But 
according to the ſtricteſt obſervation I have been able to 
make, this diſtemper ſeems to bear a near affinity with 


that which in man is called the epiphora, reſembling it 


both in its ſigns, cauſe, and effects; only that in horſes 


it is more fatal to the ſight, becauſe of the prone poſition 


of a horſe's head, which gives the humours a ſtronger 
tendency towards the eyes. „ 
of the common diſcharges of the pores of the ſkin, and 
by urine; and from thoſe things that may occaſion a too 
great accumulation of the /erum in the blood, whether 
they proceed firſt of all from a cold, or from any other 
cauſe. 1 5 0 e 5 
The ſigns are alſo manifeſt, for in this diſtemper the 


eyes appear hot, ſwoln, dark, and troubled with a con- 


tinual rheum and weeping, and according to the laſt 
mention'd author, with a faint yellowneſs under the ap- 
ple, which, as he rightly obſerves, is the ſureſt ſign, as 
it muſt be the conſtant effect of exceſſive heat and moiſ- 
ture in thoſe parts, „ 

The cure muſt, as to internals, be chiefly performed 
by purging medicines, and ſuch as are of the greateſt 
efficacy to fuſe and melt down the ſerous parts of the 
blood; for phlebotomy is needleſs, and oftentimes proves 
hurtful in this caſe. And therefore if the horſe be coſtive, 
after you have opened him with a clyſter or two, let the 
following balls be given hin. 

* Take aloes ſuccotrine, one ounce; mercurius dul- 
* cis, one dram ; diapente, half an ounce : make it in- 
* to a ball, with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of buck- 
* thorn : give this in the morning faſting. _ 5 

Take aloes, and jalap in powder, of each an ounce 
* and a half; cream of tartar, three ounces; diagridi- 
„ um, one dram”. Let this be given in a quart of 
White - wine, ale, or beer, without warming it, becauſe 
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if it be hot, ſome of the ingredients, as the aloes and dia- 


gridium, and even the jalap, if it be reſinous, will be apt 
to run into lumps. 


But if it be hard to get down this medicine, becauſe 
of the nauſeous bitterneſs of the aloes, the jalap, aloes, 
and diagridium, may be made into a paſte with liquorice 
powder, and a ſufficient quantity of butter as the other, 
and the cream of tartar diſſolv'd in the liquor with 


which it is to be waſh'd down, or in ſome warm Water, 


after it begins to work. 
The purging muſt be repeated twice every week, or 
Po horſe's ſtrength, walking him for half 
an hour after his phyſick, as is Tp during which time 
his food ought to be moderate, but yet what is neceſſary 
to ſuſtain nature ; for the ſtrongeſt horſe will ſuffer by 
purging, if his food is not in ſome meaſure proportioned 
to it. | 

And while this method is comply'd with, as to inter- 
nals, his eyes ought to be conſtantly wet morning and 
evening with one or other of thoſe waters, which are the 
Hft inſerted in the foregoing chapter; and three or four 
times a day let them be bath'd with the following decoc- 
tion, made warm every time it is uſed. 

„% Take leaves of mallows, and marſh-mallows, of 
< each a handful ; red- Toſe leaves, and melilot flowers, 
K of- each half a handful ; the heads of two white pop- 
e pies ſliced, and two ounces of fenugreck- ſeeds : boil 
them in two quarts of water to three pints.” This 
will greatly contribute to blunt the actimeny and ſharp- 
neſs of the ſerum. 

The fame ingredients boil'd with five or fix crab-ap- 
ples, and afterwards beat in a marble or ſtone mortar, 
and pulp'd through a ſieve, will make an excellent cata- 
plaſm to lay over the eye, in order to allay the heat, and 
put a check to the influx of the humours, 

The corners of your horſe's eyes may be alſo touched 
now and then with a little of the following ointment, 
Dix. 

Take freſh butter, four ounces; white wax, one 
ounce; tutty finely prepared, half an ounce; ſugar 
of lead, two drams; white vitriol, one dram; cam- 
<< phire two ſcruples : mix and make an ointment,” - 
: 1 
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As ſoon as you obſerye the ſymptoms begin to abate, 
let him be moderately rid every day in ſome ſhady place; 


How a 
moon-eyed 


3 hoſe is to 


for the exerciſe will contribute to mend the faults-of his be managed 
conſtitution: but if you ride him too much in the ſun, or in the de- 


where the light is too ſtrong, you'll be apt to create freſh 
trouble; for though the ſerous part of the blood may 
be render d more thin and fluid, and its acrimony much 


abated by the uſe of exerciſe, and the help of proper re- 


medies, and conſequently the moiſture leſſened, yet as 
the eyes themſelves muſt be impair'd by a long and con- 
tinued defluxion, they muſt therefore have time to re- 
cover that weakneſs. For the ſame reaſon, the uſe of 
fit applications muſt not be too ſoon laid aſide, but ſuch 
things conſtantly provided as will comfort and Gans 
thoſe parts, though they ought to be of more gentle ope 

ration than hat were us'd during the violence of — 
diſtemper. Wherefore we very much recommend de- 
coctions of red- roſe leaves, plantain, ground- ivy, or 
their diſtill'd waters, with thoſe of eye- bright, chervil, 
celandine, and the like, for outward uſe 3 and theſe to _ 
be continued for ſome conſiderable time: and if there be 
the leaſt appearance of a return, a ſmall quantity of 
white vitriol, or the white troches of rhafis may be diſ- 
ſolv'd in either of theſe waters, viz. half a _ af the 
vitriol, or a dram of the troches, to four ounces of the 
water: and by following this method, any horſe may 
certainly be cured, unleſs there be ſome natural defect 


in the eye, or that it has been too much injured. by the | 


corroſion of the diſtemper. 


Moſt farriers, when they find this diſeaſe obſtinate, What me- 


thods are 
generally 
uſed when 


rowel a horſe near the eyes, and take up the eye- veins; 
but in taking up a vein, I prefer Solley/el/'s, method, be- 


cline of his 
diſtemper. 


cauſe he does not make inciſion into the vein itſelf, but the diitem- 


_ per proves * 
ties it with a wax thread, and by that means the com- obſtinate, 


munication is as effeQually ſtopped. But whatever ſuc- 
ceſs may have been attributed to the taking up of veins 


for infirmities in the eyes, there can be but little ſaid to 


countenance that operation, ſince by tying up thoſe veins 


te return of the blood is hinder'd; and therefore it can 


only be ſuppoſed to do ſervice where the eye is ſhrugk, 


and like to periſh for want of its proper nouriſhment. 
As to rowelling, that may indeed, and often is of ſervice, 


becauſe by it many _ veſſels, both veins and arteries, 
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are opened, And as the arterial blood moves with a 


greater impetus than that of the veins, the greateſt part 
of the diſcharge muſt therefore be from the arteries ; fo 
that a leſſer quantity of blood muſt be deriv'd towards 
the eye. 3 

Some make the rowel at the fide of each eye, which 
1s not amiſs, when upon the muſcles on the flat of the 
cheek-bone. Others make a ſeaton under the poll, 
which is alſo very proper, and will not disfigure a horſe 
ſo much as the other. The way to perform this is, by 
paſſing a large three-edg'd needle under that part of the 
horſe's neck where his mane begins; or if you would 
rather chuſe to do it without blood, make uſe of a ſharp 
iron almoſt red hot; when you have pigrced the fleſh, 
have a large probe-needle in readineſs, Yyith a plaited 
Hempen cord, or one of hair dip'd in wax Wba/ilicon, to 
follow the iron: this may be moved once r twice a day 
and .every now and then freſh ointment put upon it to 
. 

But there are beſides the taking up of veins and rowel- 
ing, ſeveral other operations made by farriers for the cure 
of lunatick eyes; as the giving the fire, and cauterizing 
the upper part of the forehead; and ſome, when the 
caſe has been deſperate, have had recourſe to a very deſpe- 
Tate cure, and to ſave one eye, have put out the other, by 
running a needle acrofs through the eye ball: but we 
can ſay very little in favour of theſe operations, not on- 
Iy.as they are both exceflive painful, and uncertain, but 
alſo as they have had but ſmall approbation by thoſe who 


have been the beſt judges. But there is one other, 


which, in ſome caſes, may be neceſſary; and if it does 


not make a cure, yet if it be well perform'd, it ſome- 


times affords relief, and that is cutting out the haw, 
which is only ſome part of the kernelly ſubſtance that 
lies at the corners and bottom of the eye, which being 
very much relax'd, and, as it were, ſoak'd by the con- 
tinual influx of the rheum, at length enlarges to ſuch a 
degree, that like a piece of ſpunge, it thruſts out the 
under eyelid, and thereby occaſions both pain and” conti- 
nual weeping. . 

Now when you have apply'd all things that are proper 
to harden and conſtringe that glandulous ſubſtance, and 
o to make it contract itſelf, but without ſuccels ; _— 
„35 
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when you obſerve the excreſcence grown ſo large that it =— 
cannot be eaſily deſtroy'd by any application, that would 

not at the ſame time hazard the eye, then recourſe muſt. 
be had to cutting, which ought to be gone about in the 
following manner, 
The horſe being caſt, and ſo ſeeur'd that he cannot How to co 
move, you are to take a needle arm'd with a wax'd of a horſe's | 
thread, and having pierc'd the under eyelid below the eye. 
griſtle that ſurrounds it near the corner towards the noſe, 
you are afterwards to give the thread to ſome ſkilful per- 
ſon to hold, that the eyelid may be kept open ; and by 
this means the excreſcence will fairly appear. The ope- 
rator muſt then, by the help of a fine hook, take hold 
of the upper part of the excreſcence, and draw it u 
wards, that he may ſee all parts to which it adheres, and 
with a very fe inſtrument ſeparate firſt above from the 
eye-ball, and then below from the under eyelid ; and if 
it grows pretty far backwards towards the outer corner 
of the eye, another thread ought to be drawn through 
the under eyelid, about its middle, paſſing the needle al- 
ſo under the griſtle, that by holding back the eye-lid, it 
may be the more eaſily ſeparated from thence : and when 
it has been in this manner freed from all its adheſions, 
both above and below, it muſt be cut as near as poſſible 
to the inner corner and bottom of the eye, drying up the 
blood and moiſture with a ſoft ſponge. 

This operation is perform'd by the French, and ſome 
Italian farriers, but ſeldom or never by the Exgliſb, un- 
leſs when there is an ungius, which is a hard, membra- 
nous, or rather cartilaginous ſubſtance, growing to the 
inner corner of the eye, which almoſt every ſmith can 
take off, by paſſing a needle through the upper part of it; 
and when they have pulPd it gently out by the thread, 
they cut it off with a ſharp inſtrument, or ſciſſars, and 
that is what our farriers call cutting out the haw ; and 
this is indeed a more eaſy, and perhaps a more neceſſary 
operation than the other. | 
Alfter the operation has been thus perform'd, the eye 
may be waſh'd with red wine, or aqua vite ; and to 
prevent a freſh inflammation, which will readily enough 
happen after cutting, a reſtringent charge made with vt- 
negar, bole-armoniack, &c. may be apply'd over the 
eye and temples, until ſuch time as it comes to be in 
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good temper; and a little honey of rofes may be ſome- 
times dropt into the eye warm, which will bring the 
matter to a good digeſtion ; but if there be the leaſt ap- 
pearance of a freſh excreſcence, which is not uncommon 
in thoſe moiſt parts, and eſpecially where they cannot 
be kept down by the application of bandages, then re- 
courſe muſt be had to the vitriol water, or the ſolution 
of the /apis mirabilis inſerted in the foregoing chapter; 
and in the mean while the eye muſt be as little as poſ- 
ſible expos'd to the light. By all which means a great 
check will be put to the humours, and their conflux 
will be much leſs for the time to come. 

Moft people are of opinion that this diſtemper is he- 
reditary, as well as govern'd by the moon; and there- 
fore that it is never to be cured, It is very true, a per- 


fe cure is very hard to be effectuated, eſpecially when 


it has been of long continuance ; but I am very ſure, 
and fo muſt every one who is the leaſt acquainted with 
the animal economy, that though a horſe may natu- 
rally be of ſuch a conſtitution, as will diſpoſe him mote 
particularly to this diſtemper, yet the ſame may proceed 


from any other cauſe. We ſhall therefore put an end 


An obſerva- 
tion of Ta- 


gretus out of 
Sclleyſcll. 


cc 


* by one John Taquet, who expre 
* loſs of a foal's eye is not occaſioned by the ſubſtance 


to this chapter, by inſerting an obſervation of one 
Taquetus, as it is recited by the ſieur De Solleyſell, be- 
cauſe it may be of ſervice to gentlemen who breed 
horſes, ſince it is more eaſy to prevent diſeaſes by pro- 
per keeping, than it is to remove them when once they 

have got ſure footing. Solleyſell's words are theſe. 
** 'This is an hereditary diſtemper, and therefore great 
care muſt be taken to chuſe ſtallions that have good 
eyes; it may alſo be occaſioned by the foal's eating 
oats with his dam when he is but one year old, or 
younger; for by their ſtraining and endeavouring to 
chew the oats, the veins above and about the eyes 
are ſtretched and diſtended ; and conſequently draw 
too much blood to thoſe parts, which by the too 
great quantity of nouriſhment, are heated and ren- 
* der'd obnoxious either to that kind which follows the 
courſe of the moon, or to the other, which waſtes 
and deſtroys the eye. I have borrowed this obſer- 
vation from a treatiſe concerning horſes, compos'd 
fy affirms, that the 
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5 of the oats, which may be ſuppoſed to heat them, 
gut only by their ftraining too hard in chewing that 
„ hard fort of food; and to prevent thofe fatal con- 
„ ſequences, he adviſes thoſe who have foals, to caufe 
their oats to be ground or ſtamp'd; by which means, 
„he fays, they will grow ſtrong and luſty, without 
„the leaſt danger of rheums, or any other infirmity 
in the eyes.” — . 

I ſhalt only add to what Taguet has judicioufly ob- 
ſerved, that over- much feeding, of whatever kind, as 
it eaſily cauſes an over-plenithcl in young horſes, who 
eat heartily, may therefore very readily bring defluxions 
and other weakneſſes upon the eyes: and many of our 
Engliſh colts ſuffer by an exceſs of this kind, as others 
do by being put too early to hard labour, and owe their 


* 


diſeaſes in the eyes more to theſe errors, than either to 


the moon or to their ſire. 


FFF 
C H A P. . 


Of films, webs, and other diſeaſes of the eyes 
e horſes, cauſing dimneſs or loſs of fight. - 


E often obſerve, after a horſe has been ſome time Extetnat 
Y - troubled with a defluxion of rheum, or other N 


rom films, 


diſorders in his eyes, little thin ſubſtances grow over and ſcars op 
them, ſo as to obſcure the fight, and theſe ſometimes the cernea. 


adhere fo cloſely to the eye, that it is very hard to' re- 
move them ; ſometimes from the ſame cauſes, or from 
ſome ſlight wound, the cornea, or horny coat of the 
eye, is render'd obſcure, that the light cannot paſs 
though it ; for when it is fretted by the corroſion and 
ſharpneſs of matter, and its ſubſtance abraded and wore 
or if that happens by any outward accident, its reunion 
may eaſily become imperfect, becauſe of its exquiſite fine- 
neſs, which cannot be again equally united, but like a 
darn in a piece of fine lawn, will appear with a viſible 
blemiſh, and become. more or leſs injurious to the ſight, 
according as the eye has been more or leſs hurt. 
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The inter- Sometimes the cauſes of blindneſs or dimneſs are more 
nal from the; 


humours, or 


internal, and, according to ſome, may proceed from a 


innermoſt condenſation or curdling of the humours of the eye; 


eye. 


The cure of 


exterral 


bl. ndneſs. 


parts of the which though they be naturally clear and tranſparent, 


yet by exceſſive heat they become thick and opaque, 
like the white of an egg when it is boil'd. Sometimes 
blindnefs is occaſion'd by ſome foreign ſubſtance gather- 
ed in the watery humour of the eye, which at 
length increaſes ſo as to hinder the light from paſſing 
through the cryſtalline and glaſſy humours into the re- 
tina, or bottom of the eye. This defect in a human 
eye is called a cataract, and is the ſame which the far- 
riers diſtinguiſh by the different names of a ſpeck, pearl, 

or dragon, according to its different appearances, or 
according to the progreſs it makes on the eye. When 
it is very ſmall, and ſhows itſelf only in the bottom of 
the watery humour, it is then called a dragon; if more 
towards the ſurface, a ſpeck ; and when it comes to its 
maturity, and covers the whole pupil, or apple of the 
eye, or when it is grown pretty large, it is called a 
pearl, But there is one ſort of blindneſs, which is as 
common and uſual among horſes as any other, and that 
is, where there is no viſible defect in the eyes, but the 
outward coat and humours appear tranſparent, and 


without blemiſh, and this ſort is as difficult to be remo- 


ved as any; becauſe the fault lies in the compreſſion of 
the retina, or optick nerve, by an over-great — 
of the veſſels that are interwoven in it. 

When the eye is only covered with a film or mem- 
branous ſubſtance, unleſs that has its origin from a ſcar 
made on the clear tranſparent part of the cornea, or 
horny coat, it may, and is often cured by external 
applications only, and ſuch as are very eaſy and ſimple; 
as the juice of celandine, eye-bright, and the like, 
dropt into the eye; but when there is a ſcar, or if the 
film adheres very cloſe to the ſubſtance of the eye, 
things of more powerful operation will then be requir'd, 
as the camphorated water, or the water made by a ſo- 
lution of the /apis mirebilis, as directed in the 21ſt 
chapter ; or the following eye-water, which I have often 
experienced to be moſt effectual, not only to clear the 
eye from films, &c. but do the greateſt ſervice in all 
rheums and defluxions, 

« Take 
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& Take plantain, and roſe - water, of each two 
© ounces ; diflolve two drams of fine loaf ſugar, and 


“e half a dram of white vitriol : waſh the eye every 


— 


« morning with this, with a bit of clean rag.“ 


If your horſe's eyes be alſo hot and ſwoln at the ſame 


time, theſe outward defects are apparent on them, 
he ought to be bled, purged, and rowelled, according 


as you find him in caſe to bear it; and by theſe means 


his ſight may certianly be preſerved, unleſs the cornea 
be very much injured. | 7 | 
There are many other remedies to be met with in 
authors, which. may be outwardly uſed with ſucceſs, 
as thoſe compoſed of the vitriols, crude ſal armoniacł, 
camphor, and the like, and are enough in the acquain- 
tance of moſt farriers; but ſuch as are made of ſhells, 


powder of glaſs, and the powder of flint, or of Turkiſh 
| Whetſtone, can only be ſucceſsful, as their ſharp points 


may tear the ſubſtance of thoſe bodies that grow over 
the ſight, while they roll about in the eye ; yet as theſe 
cannot be diſſolved, but often ſtick in the corners, 
and in the ſoft fleſh in the bottom of the eye, and 
thereby cauſe violent inflammation, they are therefore 
not to be meddled with, unleſs when the caſe is deſ- 
perate ; for it may be often obſerved, that the uſe of 


ſuch harſh things, while the defect is only in one eye, 


brings it into both, by reaſon of the conſtant ſympathy 
there 1s between them. 8 

But we ſhall now proceed to thoſe defects which are 
more internal ; and though we do not propoſe a cure 
for ſuch as are obſtinate, or out of the reach of com- 
mon applications, yet we ſhall lay down the moſt cer- 
tain ſigns whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed, and at 
the ſame time adminiſter thoſe helps that are the moſt 
rational in thoſe caſes. 

Firſt then, if one or more of the humours of the eye 


this muſt be apparent to any one, becauſe the bottom 
of the eye, which is plainly viſible in a horſe, or any 
other large animal, muſt then be hid, and nothing can 
be ſeen but the colour of the condens'd humour thro? 
the cornea but this kind of blindneſs rarely happens, un- 
leſs it proceed from a wound or bruiſe, and then it be- 
comes incurable, 

| 'The 


The figns of 
ſhould be coagulated and thicken'd, as abovemention'd, 1, jack. 
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_ The next inward imperfection, ſo far as it affects 


the watery humour of the eye, is ſomewhat a-kin to the 


for mer, and is very frequently to be met with among 
horfes, inſomuch that ſome have been foal'd with cata- 
raCts or pearls on their eyes: but as this defect alſo lies 
within the cornea, it ts not to be cured in horfes ; for 
nothing applied outwardly can reach it, but what would 
at the ſame time deſtroy the eye; and therefore it is 
in vain that farriers uſe corrofive medicines to eat off 
cataracts, as is commonly practiſed among them. Nei- 
ther would internal means, or any operation avail much 
towards removing it, though that alfo has been afſay'd 
by mountebanks ; for after a catarat has been cou- 
ched, as thofe creatures are unmanageable, it generally 
grows again, and the horſe remains blind. 


The figns of Cataracts are of different colours, yellow, black, and 
a cataract. white; yet thoſe to which horſes are chiefly fubje&, 


are either whitiſh, or of a pearl blue, or inclinable to 
green, and are cafily known, becauſe in the begin- 
ning they are but very ſmall, but grow larger, as that 
matter which forms them is continually falling into the 
watery humour. But there is one fign whereby to 
know a cataract, eſpecially before it is ripe ; and that 
is, by rubbing the outſide of the eye; for by that means 
it will a little ſhift place. 9 

There have been other ſigns taken notice of by all 
phyſical writers, as when there is the appearance of 
flies, duſt, or hairs floating before the fight, And Mr. 
Snape, in his third book of the anatomy of a horſe, 
chap. 13. ſpeaking of the watery humour, has applied 
theſe ſigns to horſes which are apt to ſtart without 
cauſe. His words are theſe : ” 

lt is obſerved in men, that if any clotted and co- 
© loured bits or motes ſwim in this humour, the ſhapes 
of ſeveral inſects, as gnats, flies, ſpiders, and the like, 
will ſeem to be flying before their eyes, as has been 
often declared by men who have had this affliction. 
J am therefore apt to believe, that many horſes are 


* not without ſuch kind of congealed bits floating in 


„this humour, that without any evident or external 
* cauſe to occaſion it, are much given to ſtart, eſpe- 
& cially with their head, the repreſentation of the fore- 


5 ſaid inſects moving before the cryſtalline humour, 


„ which 
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© which makes them fear ſomething or other is ffill 
66 3 their eye. „ 

« Yea, it is in human bodies further obſerv'd, that 
ce oftentimes ſevetal of theſe coloured particles in the ö 
e watery humour do gather together, and unite ſo cloſe, 
e that they grow, as it were, into a ſkin or film, 
« ſpreading before the fight of the eye, which cauſes an | 
c abſolute blindneſs, and is that diſeaſe which phyſicians 1 
call a cataract; which diſeaſe the animal we are | 
« treating of is much ſubje& to, though we have not fo 
« proper a term for it as this is. > '' 
But a late eminent phyſician has obferved, that theſe 1 
repreſentations cantiot be occaſioned by any kind of mat- 'F 
ter floating in the watery humour, becauſe the poſition .— 
of the retina, and convexity of the cornea is fuch, that 5 
all bodies muſt be placed at a greater diſtance from the 
eye than the aqueous humour, or the cornea, to cauſe 
ſuch appearances; and therefore he ſays, thoſe ſigns 
can only be exhibited, when the parts of the retina are 
over-much compreſſed by a diſtention of the arteries. 

And this may happen, and is oftentimes the cauſe of 

a gutta ſerena, which is the laſt ſort of blindneſs which A gra ſe- 
we mentioned, vz. where the eye ſeems to have no vi- rena. 
ſible defect in it. And therefore, as that author has ob- 
ſerved, whenever thoſe ſigns appear with a cataract, 

any ſuch cataract muſt at the ſame time be accompanied 

with a gutta ſerena ; for a gutta ſerena is often the con- 
comitant of other diſeaſes of the eyes, but is only di- 
ſtinguiſhable as ſuch, when the cornea and humours are 
tranſparent, 3 | 

Now I am apt to believe, there are but very few The ſigns, 
who have bought many horſes, and have not had ex- 
perience of this ſort of blindneſs to their coſt. And 
the ſigns that Mr. Snape has attributed to a cataract, 

when a horſe ſtarts with his head, if that is not the 

effect of fear, it is, no doubt, to be ſuſpected as a 

token of bad eyes, and to denote that imperfection 

which we are now treating of : but there is. one, which 

is the moſt infallible, and more to be depended on than 

any other, viz. when a horſe moves his ears backwards 

and forwards, and often points them towards his eyes, 
as if he wanted. to drive away flies, when there are 

none near him : and if he renew his ſhaking of his 

cars, 
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ears, as often as he is turned to a new and different 
light, it may be then with very good reaſon ſuſpected, 
his eyes are defective, though nothing appears outward- 
ly upon them; and this I have oftentimes obſerved 
in horſes that were ill- ſighted, and have known it ſome- 
times the fore- runner of abſolute blindneſs. 

Theſe being the ſigns of a gutta ſerena, and the im- 


mediate cauſe being a diſtention of the ſmall arterics 


preſſing upon ſeveral parts of the retina, as was obſer- 


ved; whatever therefore be the procatartick cauſe (as 


The cure. 


A cold and 
imperft c̃t 
fever . 


phyſicians term it) whether from colds, ſurfeits, or from 
any fault in a horſe's feeding, &c. it is very certain 
the cure muſt conſiſt in all thoſe things that are proper 
to open obſtructions in the ſmalleſt paſſages; for by 
that means thoſe in the bottom of the eye may be re- 
moved. | 

Wherefore if your horſe has ſtrength enough to bear 
it, he ought in the firſt place to be bled, and after- 
wards purged two or three times with the remedies pre- 
ſcribed in the preceeding chapter; but rowelling muſt 
by no means be neglected: and becauſe the mineral 
kingdom affords us medicines of the moſt powerful ope- 
rations in all ſuch obſtinate cafes, recourfe may be had 
to the antimonial balls directed in the farcin, or to the 
cinnabar balls in the faid chapter, or thoſe appointed 
for the ſtaggers; which being continued for ſome time, 
will, no doubt, prevent blindneſs : but if the retina 
be ſo much compreſs'd as to loſe all ſenſation, the 
caſe will be very deſperate; for this ſort of blindneſs is 
ſeldom or never to be cured but in its infancy, 
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HAF. 
Of @ cold and mor founding. 


A* TER we have ſaid ſo much in another place 
concerning fevers and ſurfeits, we need not take 
much of the reader's time in explaining the nature of 2 
cold; ſinee a cold, as ſuch, is no other than an imper- 
fect fever, and affects the body in many circumſtances, 

| | 28 
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23 we have deſcribed a ſurfeit, only we thought it might 
not be improper to tranſpoſe it to this place, becauſe 
the diſeaſes of the lungs, which we are to treat of in 
the following chapters, though they often proceed from 
divers other cauſes, yet they have a greater dependency 
on a cold than any other diſtemper, as a cold more 
eſpecially affeAts the lungs, and the parts appertaining 
to them, N 
Now the cauſes of a cold are ſufficiently known to The cauſe 
every one, being produced of all thoſe things that cauſe — 
a ſudden ſtagnation of the pores; as when a horſe has 
been very much heated, and in this condition expoſed 
to the ſharp air, without being at ſome pains to cool 
him by degrees, and negleCting to rub off the ſweat, 
which ſtrikes a chillineſs and damp over the whole body; 
permitting a horſe to drink cold water, while extremely 
hot; expoſing a horſe that is tender and well kept to 
the night air: and ſometimes many of the ſame ſymp- 
toms will happen when the air is too much rarefied and 
thin ; for by that means its preſſure is not ſufficient to 
force the blood through the ſmall veſſels of the lungs, 
but will occaſion a ſtagnation there, and cauſe a difh- 
culty of breathing, which will be accompanied with a 
cough ; and this ſort, if not ſpeedily cured, is the moſt 
dangerous, both as to its immediate and future effects. | 
The ſigns are, dulneſs, want of appetite, a cough, The fgns. 
and running at the noſe ; and ſometimes it affects the 
eyes, as we have already obſerved ; and in moſt young 
horſes, cauſes ſwellings about the kernels of the throat. 
The cough proceeds from a diſtention of the lungs 
which ſtreightens the paſſages of reſpiration, or it pro- 
ceeds from a defluxion of rheum, from the kernels of 
the windpipe being then relaxed and diſtended ; and 
when the dicharges from thence happen to be pretty 
conſiderable, it is by farriers ſaid to be a wet cough ; 
but when a horſe coughs without any great matter of 
diſcharge, it is then call'd a dry cough, and is look'd 
upon as an ill prognoſtick. OY 
But a dry cough is not always a bad prognoſtick, as 
they imagine; for in the beginning of a cold, it often 
happens only from the oppreſſion of the lungs, when 
the ſmall veſſels, towards their extremities, are over- 
Charged, inſomuch that the air which the horſe draws 
in, 
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in, is not able to penetrate through their whole ſub- 
ſtance, ſo as to enter into all the little bladders, but is 
ſuddenly repulſed. back again, and occaſions him often 
to cough, while it meets with a portion of the ſame air, 
before the action of reſpiration is begun; and we may 
oftentimes obſerve the ſame ſymptoms in horſes that are 
narrow cheſted, upon a very light cold; becauſe in 
that caſe, when the blood-veſſels are full, they have 
not room for a ſufficient elevation. But if a dry, huſky 
cough continue after the common ſymptoms of a cold 
are paſt, it is then to be very much ſuſpected as a thing 
that will be of ill conſequence, as being the fore-runner 
of a conſumption. But we ſhall ſhew the reaſon of 
this in its proper place; and in the mean time proceed 


to the cure of a cold, while it is unattended with 
any -other accidents than what are common. 


The firft thing to be dane in a cold, is to take a 
pretty large quantity of blood from the neck-vein, if 
the harſe is otherwiſe in good caſe, and full of fleſh ; 
but if he be low and poor, the loſs of too much blood 
may be prejudicial to him: but yet as all colds, for the 
moſt part, affect the lungs more or leſs, blood ought 
in the beginning to be drawn away, though the quan- 
tity be but ſmall; for here it is neceſſary, as in all other 
caſes where the blood is to viſcid, to give it more room 


in the veſſels. 


If he labours and breathes with difficulty, and at 
ſome times appears to be in much pain, he may be bled 
a ſecond time; and if his blood looks of a florid red 
colour, and has little or no ſerum in it, and the pain 
ſtill continues, after the ſpace of twelve hours he may 
be bled a third time, to prevent an impoſthumation in 
his lungs, or ſudden death; for it ſometimes happens, 
that horſes are ſeiz d in the beginning of a cold with a 
pleuriſy, or per ipneumony, when no one near them 


knows the cauſe of their agony. 


After bleeding, if your horſe be coſtive, as is not 
uncommon in the beginning of a cold, let him have the 
following clyſter: 4 s F: 

* Take mallows, and marſh-mallows, of each three 
** handfuls; mercury, and pellitory, of each one hand- 
ful; boil them for the ſpace of half an hour in three 
** quarts of water, and to the ſtrained decoction ry 
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ce half a pound of treacle, coarſe ſugar, or honey, and 
e the ſame quantity of oil or butter: to be injected 
& hlood-warm, and repeated as often as needful.“ 

If a lax or looſeneſs happens, it muft not be too ſoon 
ſtopp'd, for ſometimes the diſeaſe terminates that way, 
eſpecially if he has been ſurfeited; but if it continues 
too long, and cauſes ſore and painful gripes, it muſt 


then be treated according to the method laid down for 
the cure of that kind of looſeneſs which is accompanied 


with a cholick. | | 

To recover loſt appetite, which is a ſymptom that 
attends every violent cold, he muſt be exerciſed every 
day more or leſs, with chewing balls, and kept to very 
moderate feeding ; the following arman may alſo be 
made uſe of, which I can promiſe to be much the beft 
of its kind | | : 
© Take honey of roſes, half a pound; the inſide of 
a white manchet, finely crumbled ; cinnamon, and 
nutmegs, of each an ounce ; gallangal, zedoary, 
and calamus aromaticus, of each an ounce and a 
half: let all theſe be made into a fine powder, and 
incorporated with the honey of roſes, adding ſyrup 
of lemons, as much as is neceſſary to make it into 
the. conſiſtency of a thin paſte;ꝰ and let him now 
and then have the quantity of a wallnut given him upon 
the end of a bulPs pizzle, firſt ſoak'd in water, and then 
beat ſoft ; his tongue muſt be pull'd to one fide, and 
the pizzle put up to the back part of his mouth, letting 
him chew upon it afterwards. ES 

For his cough, let the following drench be given him. 
„ Take hyſſop, and penny-royal leaves, one handful ; 
camomile flowers, half an handful ; roots of elicam- 
pain, two ounces ; gentian, and gallangal, half an 
* ounce ; liquorice- juice, one ounce :” infuſe theſe in 
two quarts of boiling water, and give it at three ſeue- 
ral times, with which may be given the following ball: 


cc 
cc 
6c 
ce 
© 
ce 
66 


cc 


* Take powder of anniſeed, elicampain root, and 


* liquorice, of each four ounces ; balſam of ſulphur, 
* half an ounce; Barbadoes tar, one ounce; ſyrup of 
* coltsfoot, as much as is ſufficient to make it into 


** balls,” The quantity of a walnut to be given with 


Let 


the foregoing drink. 


* 
4 * 
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Let this be repeated once a day until the cold be 
looſen'd, and that your horſe begins to feed plentifully, 
and his eyes look briſk and lively, and the matter from 
his noſe (if there be a running from thence) grow thick 
and well digeſted. 3 
The following powder out of Solleyſell, may be made 


and us'd upon occaſion, which I believe will not be the 


Their vir- 
ee 


neceſſary to make them more deterſive and cleanſing, 


leſs acceptable, that it has all the ingredients of the di- 
apente in it, | {gets 
Take bay- berries, gentian, round birthwort, myrrh, 
66 flower de luce, ſhavings of harts-horn, and elicam- 
pain, of each four ounces ; zedoary, cummin-ſeeds, 


© aniſeeds, and ſavin, of each two ounces ; cinnamon, 


© half an ounce; cloves, two drams ; flowers of corn- 
© poppies dry'd, two ounces,” The doſe is two ounces 
infus'd all night in wine. | 

The celebrated horſe-balls of Markham may alſo be 
given, one in a morning, for ſeveral days together, 
They are thus made : 

“Take aniſeed, cummin-ſeed, fœnugreek, cartha- 
© mus ſeeds, elicampain- root, flower of brimſtone, and 
© brown ſugar- candy, of each two ounces ; beaten and 
6 ſearced very fine: then take an ounce of the juice of 


_ © liquorice, and diflolve it in half a pint of white- 


* wine; which done, take three ounces of the ſyrup 
of coltsfoot ; of ſallet oil, and honey, of each half a 
* pint. Let theſe be mix'd with the former, and with 
as much wheat-flower as will bind and knit them 
call together; work them into a ſtiff paſte, and 
make them into balls as big as a large French walnut, 
sor as big as a hen's egg.“ 

Some ule, inſtead of the ſyrup of coltsfoot, two 
ounces of the coltsfoot dry'd and made into powder; 
others add an ounce of the chymical oil of aniſeeds, 


which is very proper, as horſes are much ſubject to 


wind and flatulencies in their bowels; and many other 
alterations I have ſeen which are not material. 
The chief virtue of theſe balls conſiſts in their molli- 
fying and ſoftening quality, whereby they take off from 
the acrimony and ſhargneſs of the rheums, which occa- 
ſion tickling coughs, by which means they alſo fatten 
ſome horſes. But if it ſhould, upon any occaſion, be 


the 


be of ſervice; and as they are exceeding powerful in 


in his feeding, which we have already obſerv'd to be ne- 


things are neceſſary that help to carry off the groſſer parts 


the quantity of the flower of brimſtone may be inereas d, 
and the honey proportionably, or there may be added to 
them the powder of the roots of ſmallage, dry'd hyſſop, 
and horſe - mint, the tops of fir, and the like, which will 
make them a moſt excellent and ſafe ſcouring for horſes, 
by breaking thoſe viſcidities which obſtruct the ſmall paſ- 
ſages of the lungs, the liver, and other principal bowels, 
cauſing purſineſs and difficulty of breathing. 

But in extemporaneous, or off-hand applications, 
thoſe cleanſers which are ſufficiently known to all far- 
riers, Viz, garlick, onions, brimſtone, honey, Barba- 
does tar, or common tar, when rightly adjuſted, and 
when a horſe is not over much cloy'd with them, may 


their operation, they often ſucceed, and that very ſoon. 

But in the cure of a cold, nothing is more material 
than a due care of a horſe's feeding and dreſſing, and 
likewiſe of his exerciſe ; and therefore beſides moderation 


ceſſary, whatever food is given him ought to be ſomewhat 
opening, as ſcalded bran, or barley inſtead of oats ; and 
in his water thoſe things that are diluting, and will pro- 
mote the diſcharges by ſweat and urine, as the /, poly- 
chreftum, ſal prunellæ, crude tartar, and crude ſal armo- 
nach, already deſcribed in putrid and malignant fevers ; 
for a violent cold comes the neareſt to fevers of a malig- 
nant kind, and is often the fore-runner of ſuch fevers, 
as we may ſometimes obſerve ; and therefore all thoſe 


of the /erum, for by that means a due and uniform cir- 
culation of the blood is the ſooner recovered, 

And this is alſo greatly forwarded by moderate exer- 
ciſe, &c. by rubbing and drefling ; and if you find your 
horſe of himſelf inclinable to ſweat, which often happens 
in the beginning of a cold, or if he lies under a heavy 
oppreſſion, thoſe diſcharges may be then eaſily promoted 
by warm cloathing ; and, if neceſſary, may be yet more 
forwarded by giving him an ounce of Venice treacle in a 
pint of white-wine or treacle- water. And laſtly, 

If the running at the noſe be likely to continue too To preveng 
long after the other ſymptoms are in great a meaſure gone — 
off, let him have once a day, for ſome time, a decocti- enges, : 
on made with three or four handfuls of red-roſe leaves, the glanders, 

| 2 : an 


* 
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an ounce of pomegranate bark, and an ounce and a half 
of diaſcordium diſſolv'd in it, and let his noſe be often 
ſyring'd with ſome of the ſame decoction, or with honey 
of roſes, which is much the ſame; and by following 
this method, you may prevent it turning to the glanders, 
unleſs your horſe be alſo conſumptive; in which caſe it 


4” 


will be very hard to put a ſtop to it, 
RR AS AS RS AS Rf 
AF. 
Of Cbeſt-foundering, &c. 


6 H E diſeaſe that goes under this denomination in 
Cheſt-foun- on! 
dering bears 1 horſes, comes the neareſt of any to that which in 
an _— to a human body is calPd a pleuriſy, or peripneumonia, 
a pleurify. 


which is an inflammation of the lungs or pleura, accom- 
panied with pain and difficulty of breathing, 
The cauſe, The cauſe is from all the ſame things that produce a 
| cold, as from very hard riding or work of any kind, 
when the blood is fizy ; expoſing a horſe when he is hot 
to the cold air; riding him at that time into cold water; 
or letting him have cold water to drink; and therefore 
it is ſometimes introduc'd by a cold. 

Sometimes it proceeds from a horſe's eating unwhol- 
ſome hay, and bad provender, or his feeding on cold 
frozen graſs in winter, eſpecially if he has not been us'd 
to it; but the moſt common and ordinary cauſe, is the 
over-riding a foul-body*d horſe that has not been accuſ- 
tom'd to exerciſe, for then his blood being agitated, and 
put into a more than ordinary degree of motion, paſſes 
forward into the lungs or pleura in great quantity, and 
very much diſtends the ſmall veſſels there, but becauſe 
of its viſcidity, it ſuddenly ſtagnates, and occaſions pain 
and inflammation, with the other ſymptoms we have al- 

ready mention'd : and therefore young horſes, as their 
bodies are moſt apt to be foul, and their blood of unequal 
fluidity, are the moſt liable to cheſt-foundering, 
The figns. The ſigns are, an exceſſive heaving of the flanks, 
ſtarting with pain as often as he offers to move; often 
lies down but ſtarts up again immeadiatly ; his ears and 
feet always burning hot, and his mouth-parched and wr : 
ba - when 


Cray. XXVI. Of Cheſt foundering, . 


when violent, it is always accompany'd: with a fever 3 
but as the fever is only an effect of the inflammation, a] 
goes off as ſoon as that is remov d. 


But a horſe is often ſaid to be cheſt- founder'd in his The cure of 


body, when there are no viſible ſymptoms of much pain, 
only an oppreſſion; but as this even proceeds from the 


cheſt-foun- 
dering and 
faundering 


ſame cauſes, and as it produce many of the ſame effects, of the boys » \l 


as breaking the horſes wind, melting his greaſe, and all 
other diſcafes that follow ſuch an oppreſſion on the Jungs, 
and other bowels, it ought, in the cure, to be treated 
much after the ſame manner as if there was pain and in- 
flammation, only that bleeding may be more ſparingly 
uſed ; for when there is ſuch an oppreſſion that a horſe 
cannot breathe, but is like to be ſuffocated, then bleed+ 
ing muſt be repeated, as the leſſer evil. 

And in this caſe I would always recommend open ning 
the flank-veins, or thoſe of the inſide of the thigh, to 
make a revulſion, which will be found much more ſafe, 
and anſwer the end much better than bleeding in the 
neck or plate-veins, as is uſually practiſed in ſuch caſes, 
for this often cauſes a greater derivation upon the N 
or pleura. 

And becauſe a delt n l horſe has oftentimes a 
great inward heat and coſtiveneſs, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning, he ought to have an emollient clyſter given him, 
as that inſerted in the preceeding chapter for a cold, 

which may be repeated as often as there is occaſion ; and 
if there be no ſymptoms of pain, but only heavineſs and 
oppreſſion, which does not hinder a horſe from lying 
down, nor keep him altogether from feeding, the me- 
thod we have laid down for the cure of a ſurfeit is to be 
followed. And if he be alſo addicted to a cough, the 
remedies for that intention are likewiſe to be made uſe 
oh, + 

But if you find him in pain, and full of agony, after 
Ye has been bled, and had a clyſter injected, let the fol- 
[owing drench be given him to promote ſweat. 

* Take milk-water, one pint and a half; treacle- 
© water, half a pint ; diſſolve in the treacle-water fix 

, „ grains of camphire, afterwards add an ounce and half 

of Venice- treacle or mithridate, or two ounces of Lon- 

* don treacle ; mix all Ne, and pive it your horſe 
” through a horn.. 


1 e Aſesdusde : 
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1 Afterwards let him be walk' d a little, and well cloath- 
14 ed and when he is inclinable to drink, let him have 
1 warm water ſtrew'd with oatmeal. 
When thoſe things are done, let one of the following 
balls be given him twice a day, one in the morning, and 
| another in the afternoon an hour before watering time, 
Take conſerve of red-rofes, two ounces ; ſperma 
© cett, one ounce ; linſeed, and fenugreek-ſeed in pow- 
＋ 142. of each an ounce and half; liquorice powder, 
4e two ounces.” Let theſe be made into four balls, 
| with as much ſweet oyl, or oy] of ſweet almonds, as 
| 1s ſufficient. 

The uſe of theſe muſt be at for ſeveral days ; 
| and when the violent ſymptoms are abated, he may by 
degrees be inur'd to exerciſe, which, with a cleanſing 
diet, will perfect the cure. 


8888888 See 
CHAP. XXVII. 
07 purſeve, broken-winded, and confumpti Ve 


caſes. 


1 T is ſufficiently known to any one who is the leaſt 
acquainted with the animal oeconomy, that whatever 
Cauſes an over-great influx of blood into the lungs, and 
Other parts adminiſtring to reſpiration, will occaſion a 
heaving of the flanks, and difficulty of breathing; and 
Conſump-" therefore there are very few diſcaſes of any kind, but 
tive and bro- what are accompanied more or leſs with thoſe ſymptoms. 
2 But the diſeaſes that come under our preſent conſidera- 
proceed 
from ſome tion, are ſuch as have their chief and principal ſeat in the 
* of Jungs, proceeding from an ulcer, or ſome inward wal- 
3 ting, whereby the ſmall veſſels are wore and abraded by 
the acrimony and ſharpneſs of the common diſcharges, 
or from ſome obſtinate ſtagnation, hindring the air from 
penetrating, ſo as to elevate and lift them up in the ac- 
tion of reſpiration, or when their is tough mucilaginous 
matter ſeparated in the branches of the windpipe, for all 
ſuch things will occaſion a very great diſturbance in the 
flanks of a horſe ; and when a horſe has any of thoſe in- 
firmities upon him, he may juſtly be term'd purſive, or 
broken- winded. 8 The 


Char. XXVII. Of Broten windel Caſes. 


The cauſe is from colds, ſurfeits; and other diſeaſes Cauſed by 


that have never been thoroughly carried off, but chiefly 


colds and 
other diſ- 


obſtinate colds, for by them the lungs are in a more eaſes affect 


eſpecial manner affected; and therefore whatever brings 
on a cold or other diſeaſes affecting the lungs, may be 


ing the 
breaft, and 
from hard 


look'd upon as the procatartick, or remote cauſe of bro- ling. 


ken-wind, or purſiveneſs. The eating of unwholſome 
food, and feeding in a bad air, alſo bring on theſe diſ- 
orders : but many horſes have their wind broke by ill 
uſage, as hard riding when they are full, for by that 
means their blood is thrown into the lungs with ſo much 
impetuoſity, and in ſuch quantity, that it ſuddenly cauſes 
foundring and inflammation, which is oftentimes follow- 
ed m_ an inward abſceſs, or ulcer, which proves incu- 
rable, | 718 | 
A broken wind proceeds often from the preter-natu- 
ral largeneſs of the heart, pericardium, or heart purſe ; 
the largeneſs of the lungs, thickneſs of the media/tinum 
and uſually an extreme thinneſs of the midriff or ſkirt, 
and a defectiveneſs in the other muſcles concerned in reſ- 
piration. rd nern | 
The common and uſual figns are, a heaving and beat- 
ing of the flanks, ſometimes a wheezing and rattling ; 
and in ſome deſperate caſes, a ſwelling of the kernels 
about the throat, and a glander'd running at the noſe. 
But here it is to be obſerv'd, that ſome horſes may be 
purſive and ſhort-winded, and exhibit ſeveral of theſe 
above-mentioned ſigns, and yet there caſe not dangerous, 
nor properly to come under the denomination of a bro- 
ken-wind, or conſumption ; for ſome horſes are natu- 
rally thick-winded, eſpecially thoſe that are great and 
foul feeeders, for by that means their blood is, for the 
moſt part, groſs and viſcid, and paſles with ſome diffi- 
culty through the ſmall veſſels of the lungs, which being 
alſo frequently preſs'd by a full ſtomach, will not only 
occaſion purſiveneſs, but ſometimes a cough ; yet as ſuch 
are very apt to turn broken- winded, they ſhould be kept 
to ſpare and clean feeding, or have conſtant and daily 

exerciſe. | 
Moſt young horſes that have been habituated to eaſe, 
will blow upon the leaſt exerciſe, eſpecially if they be 
fat; and that proceeds alſo from a thick and plentiful 
bload ; but it is very well known, that if ſuch horſes are 
1 not 


c 


The ſigns, 


Several caſes 
wherein a 
horſe may- 
be purſy, 
and exhibit 
other ſigns 
of a broken 
wind, and 
yet be free 
from that 


diſtemper. | 
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not over-labour'd while in this condition, but by degrees 
harden'd and inur'd to exerciſe, thoſe ſymptoms will ſoon 
vaniſh ;'and if the helps of phyſick are required, their 
diſorders may ſpeedily be remov'd by bleeding, and very 
moderate ſcouring. a . 
_ Horſes that are poor, and in a low condition, when 
they are exerciſed beyond their ſtrength and feeding, will 
alſo heave and labour as if they were broken-winded ; as 
alſo thoſe that have been ſick, or lie under ſome diſtem- 
per that waſtes their vital ſpirits, though their lungs are 
perfectly ſound z or if an horſe has had any immoderate 
diſcharges by blood or dung, any of thoſe will cauſe a 
horſe to heave and labour for breath, as if he was bro- 
ken-winded :' but as in all theſe caſes this ſeeming oppreſ- 
ſion proceeds only from a ſcarcity of blood and ſpirits, 
there not being what is ſufficient to aCtuate and elevate 
the lungs and cheſt, the ſymptoms wear off by good care 
and feeding. | | | 

And laſtly, we may obſerve. ſome horſes that have no 
inward infirmity, blow and wheeze, from an imperfection 
in the paſſages between the mouth and noſe, which hap- 


pens the more readily to horſes, as they draw in and ex- 


What horſes 


are properly 
defective in 


their wind. 


pel their breath chiefly at the noſe; but that imperfecti- 
on is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, for albeit his flanks move like 
2 broken- winded horſe, while he is in action, yet as foon 
as he is ſtopp'd, that agitation goes off, and nothing far- 
ther is to be taken notice of in his breathing, but what 
is natural. And there are ſome horſes ſhort- winded from 
the narrowneſs of their cheſt, which is plainly difcern- 
able as often as they are put to gallop, or to any labour, 
But where that defect proceeds from ſome imperfection 
of the lungs, it is eaſily enough diſtinguiſhed ; becauſe 
in all cafes where the lungs are hurt, though a horſe's 
flanks will heave and work moft impetuouſly upon exer- 
ciſe, yet even when he ſtands in the ſtable, there is no 
interval free from that agitation, but he ſtill labours more 
or leſs. FP” 2 . 

Now a horſe is faid to have his wind touch'd or broke 
according to the nature and degree of efficacy in the diſ- 
temper; for ſome horſes will laſt a great while with in- 
firmities of this kind, and continue at the ſame paſs, and 
do abundance of ſervice, and yet be abſolutely * 


** 
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ſame waſte and decline gradually, and others very ſud- 
denly ; all which we ſhall endeavour to explain. 
I Thediſotders that affect the wind of a horſe, yet not 
ſo as to cauſe a ſudden waſte and decay, are chiefly of 
two kinds. | 
In the firſt, though a horſe has no intervals free from 
a working and agitation of his flanks, yet if he coughs 
but ſeldom, and has no moifture proceeding from his 
noſe, nor does waſte in his body, it is a ſign that his in- 
firmity proceeds from ſome obſtinate obſtructions in the 
ſmall veſſels of the lungs, or from chalky matter in- 
gender'd in them, which | hinders the air from paſſing 
into all the little air bladders, ſo that they cannot be 
fully. inflated and diſtended, or it may be cauſed: by ſome 
adheſion to the pleura and ribs, for then the lungs can- 
not be ſufficiently depreſs'd ; and a horſe in this condi- 
tion muſt have his noſtrils frequently contracted in ſuck- 
ing in the air, but will never breathe out freely. 

The next is different from the former, and ſhews it- 
ſelf by other diſtinguiſhing. ſigns; for, as in the firſt 
caſe, a horſe ſeldom coughs but when in exerciſe, or 
when his ſtomach and guts are full; in the laſt, a horſe 
will cough pretty often, but eſpecially upon every {light 
cold, and at the ſame time is frequently troubled with a 
wheezing, and rattling in his pipes; al which proceeds 
from a thick mucilaginous matter ſticking in the bran- 
ches of the wind- pipe, that not only muff occaſion fre- 
quent coughing, but alſo cauſe a conſtant heaving and 
working of the flanks. 

The diſorders that cauſe a total decay, and which 5 
may not improperly be ſaid to conſtitute a conſumption, 
are alſo reducible to two kinds: the firſt i is, when there 
is a waſte occaſioned by an over-relaxation in the glan- 
dulous parts, and a too great diſcharge of the juices, 
which are only allotted to keep the lungs moiſt ; and 
the ſecond is, _ there is.an ulcer formed in tim. 
And theſe are diſtinguiſhable from the former in this, 
that where-ever there is a decay, either by an ulcer, or 
by ſuch a waſte as we have been ſpeaking of, a horſe 
will be able to bear no manner of exerciſe without A 
ſinking and lowneſs of his ſpirits ; and as his diſtemper 
continues, loſes fleſh, turns flabby, and is ſubject to 
bectiek diſorders; whereas in the other caſes, a horſe 
P 4 will 
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will go through a journey, or perform any other exer- 
Ciſe, if he be well us'd, without any conſiderable infir- 
mity, excepting that of his flanks. However, as this 
diſtinction is not ſo eaſily made in a beginning con- 
ſumption, while a horſe as yet retains ſome ftrength 
and vigour, his cough ought therefore chiefly to be ob- 
ſerved ; for if that be ſhort and vehement, or hollow 
and ſounding, it is then very much to be doubted ; for 
ſuch coughs as theſe generally attend where there is an 
ulcer in the lungs, or where there is a conftant waſte, 
by the ſuperfluity of the common diſcharges. | 
But we ſhall now proceed to the cure: and firſt of 
all, as to thoſe defects in the wind of a horſe, which 


are caus'd by obſtinate obſtructions in the ſmalleſt arte- 


ries, or chalky matter, &c. though we do not propoſe 
any abſolute relief in ſuch cafes, as we ſcarcely imagine 
any thing can be exhibited, either to penetrate through 
hard and obſtinate obſtructions, or diſlodge foreign mat- 


ter ingender'd in the lungs, or remove adheſions, that 


perhaps have been begun before the horfe was foal'd ; 
yet becauſe a horſe may ſtill be of ſervice, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe infirmities, he ſhould now and then have 
ſuch things given him as are gently opening, and are 
fit to lubricate all the paſſages, and render them glib and 
ealy ; for which purpoſe we recommend MMarkham's 
balls, or any compoſition of the like ingredients ; he 
ny alſo ſometimes have a little clean antimony given 
im. 


Feeding and But the principal thing ta be obſerved, is the com- 


EXEt ciſe. 


mon feeding and exerciſe of ſuch horſes; though I 


need not lay down any method for it, becauſe every 


one knows that the ordinary rules are to be obſerved in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, with reſpe& to broken-winded horſes, 
For albeit exerciſe is as neceſſary to them as to any 
other, yet when it is in the leaſt immoderate, or if it 
be given upon a full ſtomach, its effects are for the moſt 
part very bad ; and he that would give fuch an horſe 
much water to drink, or keep his rack conſtantly full, 


muſt be but a very young groom : for when the ſto- 


mach is full of hay or water, as it lies upon a level 
with the lungs in all ſuch creatures, it is the more apt 
to preſs forwards upon the midriff, and hinder the ac- 
tion of the lungs, which cannot but be very — 
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ſome in all caſes where they are any wiſe defective, as 


we daily obſerve in purſive and broken-winded horſes. 


As to thoſe horſes who have thick mucilaginous mat- 


ter obſtructing the pipes, and whoſe lungs muſt alſo be 
very humid, and, as it were, more relaxed than natu- 
ral; albeit the ſame rules are to be obſerved in their 


ceconomy of diet and exerciſe, as in the former caſe; 


and though the ſame remedies are alſo very proper, yet 
becauſe this diſtemper is ſometimes more violent by fits 
than at other times, and may therefore require medi- 


cines of more powerful efficacy; beſides bleeding, which 


is neceſſary when the oppreſſion is upon him, by open- 
ing the neck, or plate vein; the following balls may 
be given him with good ſucceſs : 

Take Venice turpentine, three ounces; myrrh in 
* powder, two ounces; gum ammoniacum, and li- 


* quorice powder, of each four ounces ; oxymel of 


<* quills, as much as is ſufficient to make it into a due 


* conſiftence. The gum ammoniacum is to be beat 
„well down firſt, and afterwards the other ingredients 


& with it,” 


The following balls may be alſo given with good ſuc- 
ceſs, and may be eaſily procured at all times, and al- 


moſt in all places. 


„Take four heads of garlick ; an ounce of horſe- 


<* radiſh ; ſtamp them in a mortar ; then add an ounce 
and an half of flower of brimſtone, and work them 
e into a maſs with as much ſweet oil as is ſufficient : 
let theſe be made into two balls, one to be taken in 
* the morning, and the other in the afternoon, as 
* above directed.“ 

All the remedies preſcrib'd in a cold, are alſo profi- 
table and uſeful in this caſe ; and he may have ſome- 
times ſcalded barley inſtead of oats ; and nothing will 
be more proper than barley boil'd in his water with li- 
quorice, which he will drink with pleaſure after he has 
been uſed to it. 


We now proceed to the cure of thoſe horſes that are 


broken- winded and conſumptive, which is only to be 
attempted in the beginning, and before they begin to fall 
much away; for horſes in this condition will often eat 


to exceſs, and keep up their body that way, if they 


are not put to daily labour; and becauſe a proper, diet 
: In 
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in this caſe is the moſt likely to ſucceed, he ſhould, in 


the firſt place, be reſtricted from eating too much hay, 


and from drinking too mueh water, eſpecially at a time, 
and that for the reaſons already alledg'd ; for what he 
wants in this, may eaſily be made up another way. 

Therefore let the mixture of linſeed and fenugreek- 
ſeeds be given him frequently in his corn, and ſometimes 
a few of the greater hot ſeeds, as thoſe of fennel, cara- 


ways, and aniſe ; in his water may be boil'd three or 


four handfuls of barley, with a little liquorice or honey 
diſſolved in it; but he muſt not be uſed conftantly 
to the liquorice, eſpecially if he appear to waſte very 
much, for it may in that caſe prove over deterſive. 
He ought to have exerciſe more or leſs every day; 
but that muſt be moderate, and only when the weather 
is clear, for by this means the toughneſs of the blood 


is broke, and all the diſcharges kept free and open. 


If he be at any time ſeized with an oppreſſion, and 
a more than ordinary difficulty of breathing, he ought 


to have a vein opened in his flank, or on the inſide of 
the thigh, from whence may be taken a ſmall quantity 


of blood ; but this muſt be only gone about when there 
is abſolute neceſſity for it. 


The following balls may be given, and continued 
with good ſucceſs, c. | | 

Take of myrrh, and gum benzoin, of each four 
% ounces; gum arabick, the roots of orrice, round 
** birthwort, and the ſhavings of hartſhorn or ivory, 
** of each two ounces ; galangal, and zedoary, of each 
** an ounce; fennel-ſeeds, cummin-ſeeds, and fenu- 
** greek, of each an ounce and a half: let theſe be 
*©- beat into a fine powder, and made up into a Riff paſte 

with honey, or ſyrup of colts- foot; then work into 
the whole an ounce of the common balſam of ſul- 
phur, and let them be made into balls the bigneſs of 
a large walnut; whereof one is to be given every 
morning and afternoon, an hour before watering 
e by Tm | | 
All pectoral herbs, as maiden-hair, colts- foot, roc- 
ket, ſcabious, and the like; all healing balſams and 
gums, and all the remedies directed in this and the twW’.ö. 
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preceeding chapters, may be profitably given in broken- 


winded, conſumptive caſes, But if your borſe, not- 
withſtanding 
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withſtanding theſe helps, turns poor and emaciate, low 
in his ſpirits, and addicted to ſweat, heaves to his chine, 
and, with a reduplicated motion, farts much and often, 


coughs and rattles, ſounds hollow, and looks ghaſtly, 


with his eye-pits fallen, you had better give him to the 
crows, than be at the expence of his keeping, for his 
future ſervices will never be anſwerable to it. 


SEESEESEESEALELEEESEEEEEEEELLEEEE 
"EC: AP; x 
Of the glanders and mourning of the chine. 


'T H E glanders is a flux or running of corrupt mat- 
ter from the noſe of a horſe, which is of different 
colours, white, yellow, green, or black, according to 
the degree of malignity, or n as it has been of 
a long or ſhort continuance. 

The true cauſe and ſeat of RES diſtemper, ſeems to 
be an inflammation of the glands and membrane, ſhort 
lines, the noſtrils, and theſe cavities ; which if not diſ- 
perſed in time will form matter and ulcerate, and erode 
the bones for want of a free diſcharge to unload the cavi- 
ties, and proper means to cleanſe and deterge the ulcers : 
violent colds, and feveriſh diſorders, ſettling in theſe parts 
may probably cauſe the ſame. 

Concerning the nature and cauſe of this diſcharge, 
authors have given very ſtrange and unintelligible ac- 
counts; ſome have aſcrib'd it to the lungs, ſome to the 


ſpleen, ſome to the liver and kidneys, and ſome to the 


brain; and when it has continued fo long that the mat- 
ter becomes of a blackiſh colour, as is uſual in its laft 
ſtage, they have imagined it to come from the ſpine ; and 
| from thence have called it the mourning of the chine. 
Mr. Snape, in bis anatomy, has taken notice of the far- 
riers miſtakes concerning this diſtemper; and although 
there are ſome things in his account of it that are liable 
to exception, yet becauſe it is much more rational than 
any thing that has hitherto been advanc'd upon the ſub- 
jet ; and likewiſe becauſe the authority of ſo * 2 
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farrier may, no doubt, weigh with moſt readers, we 
ſhall therefore give it a place here. | your 
Mr. OE That author having in the 5th chapter of his 3d book 
the glanders ſewn the uſe of the glandula pituitaria, and that there 
and mour- Can be no diſcharge from it into the noſe, falls into the 
following digreflion concerning the glanders ; wherein he 
obſerves, that the matter which iſſueth ſo plentifully out 
of the noſes of horſes that have got great colds, or are 
glandered, falls not, as he himſelf had ſome time believ'd, 
from the brain, but that it was ſeparated from the arte- 
rial blood by the glands or kernels of the upper part of 
the inſide of the nofe, which, he ſays, is the more rea- 
dily to be believed, becauſe the other glands are ſwell'd 
at the fame time, and particularly thoſe under the horſe's 
Jaws, that being one of the moſt certain ſigns of a horſe's 
inclining to the glanders. But he goes on in the follow- 
ing words: And this may ſerve to convict of error all 
our ancient authors, who did hold (and our practi- 
tioners, who at this day do hold) that the glanders 
proceed from a defect and waſteing in the brain ; and 
that all that ſnotty matter comes from thence, which 
iſſues out of the noſe; which, were it ſo, all the brain 
in the horſe's head would not be ſufficient to ſupply 
it with matter for three days, according to the quan- 
tity I have ſeen come from one in that time. It is 
* therefore a very falſe opinion, taken up meerly upon 
„ gueſs, without inſpeCting into the parts, that our 
*© practitioners do commonly entertain concerning this 
© diſeaſe. | | 
Neither is there ſuch a diſeaſe as the mourning of 
the chine, as they do to this day hold ; for it is im- 
poſſible any creature ſhould continue ſo long alive, as 
till all his brain be fo far waſted by this diſeaſe, that 
it comes to reach the ſpinal marrow, without the 
* ſkull, which is that, I ſuppoſe, they call the chine. 
«© But this diſeaſe, by them called the mourning of 
the chine, is diſtinguiſh'd into a different diſeaſe from 
the former, from the matter's altering its colour ; for 
it is generally obſerv'd, that after a horſe has had this 
diſeaſe running on him for ſome time, the corrupt 
matter or ſnot, changes by degrees from an indifferent 
white to a more dull colour, inclining at firſt to a lit- 
tle reddiſh, but after a longer time, eſpecial) y ou ; 
orle 
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& horſe begins to grow towards his end, it will be very 
& black, and very nauſeous both to ſee and ſmell. 
„ From this alteration of the colour, as I have ſaid, 
&« T do believe they give the diſeaſe this proper and de- 
“ ſtinguiſhing name of mourning of the chine ; where- 
« as it is only a greater degree of one and the ſame diſ- 
c exſe, in which the chine is not at all affected, at leaſt 
“ no more than any other part of the body, all of which 
<< Janguiſhes away by this inveterate diſtemper. By 
«© what ſteps it proceeds, and how the matter comes to 
&« alter its colour, I will give you my opinion. 
The maſs of blood being depraved, either by un- 
* wholſome food, or by great colds, or laſtly, by in- 
«© fection from the air, and om other horſes (for this 
« diſtemper is catching) this phlegmatick matter col- 
„ lected in it, is ſpued out of the ends of the arteries 
in the upper part of the noſtrils, about the ſpongy 
bones chiefly ; for in a horſe there is little of this mat- 
ter comes out of the mouth, but it ftill deſcends by 
* the noſtrils, This humour, I fay, diſtilling out of 
the arteries by the ſpongy bones continually, doth in 
proceſs of time ſo fill the ſaid bones with filthy mat- 
ter, that, like a ſink or channel, being choak'd up 
with filth, there is not ſo free a paſſage for the hu- 
mour, as when the diſeaſe firſt began ; ſo that the 
matter by that means is there ſtay'd, and by its con- 
tinuance there it acquires ſo bad a quality, that it 
corrodes and cankers thoſe bones, and indeed ulcerates 
and gangrenes all the paſſages of the noſtrils, till it has 
mortify*'d and conſum'd them (as happens ſometimes 
to venereal perſons) and at length deſtroy'd the beaſt ; 
for indeed it is ſeldom or never curable, when it is 
once come truly to be a canker. 


Nov by the foulneſs of theſe bones (as I have ſaid) | 


* that matter or ſnot which doth not deſcend by theſe 
* paſſages (which indeed doth at length drivel down 
In a greater quantity than before, by reaſon of the paſ- 
* ſages being widen'd, from the parts being gnawn a- 
* ſander by the canker'd humour) I ſay, that matter 
* or ſnot, which deſcends after this, is of a contrary 


* colour to what it uſed to be; for it is become more 


black and wateriſh, mix'd with a little red, and hath 
La very ill ſmell, but this alteration happens not from 
| 7 the 
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© the matter's flowing from a new part, but is cauſed 
by reaſon of the foulneſs of the parts through which 
G it paſſeth ; for from thence it hath its dye in a great 
degree. | 
Mm Not but yet there is another cauſe of it, which is 
the greater foulneſs of the blood; for as the beginning 
of the diſtemper did proceed from the corruption or 
depravation of the blood, which was become, as it 
were, degenerate from its ſpirituous, balſamick, and 
volatilized condition, into a flat and vapid ſtate, like 
to dead wine; ſo in proceſs of time, for want of the 
ſpirits to quicken it, and cauſe the fermentations ne- 
ceſſary to the proper places of the body, where the 
excrementitious parts of the blood ſhould be thrown 
off, ſuch excrements are collected every day in a 
«greater quantity, and acquire a greater degree of ma- 
<< lignity, being hardly any part of them diſcharged any 
other way but this, which is preternatural, and moſt 
<< times becomes deſtructive to the beaſt, after the diſ- 
n s eaſe hath arrived to the height. 
ther obſer- But we ſhall here ſubjoin, to what Mr. Snape has 


vations con- ſaid concerning the glanders, ſome few conſiderations 
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«14 ly that will make this matter yet more intelligible z and in 
* order thereunto, the reader would do well to conſider 


$1 that an ulcer, or an abſceſs form'd in any part, from 
4 whence there may conſtantly be derived a very large diſ- 
charge of matter, will ſoon bring the body into a weak 
and debilitated ſtate, by depriving it of its neceſſary ſuſ- 
tenance and ſupport; and this we find by daily obſerva- 

tion, both in human bodies, and in brute creatures. 
Nor does this happen by reaſon of the quantity of 
matter alone that iſſues from thoſe parts, but as it cauſes 
an over great determination of the blood towards the ul- 
cerated part, which leſſens the common and ordinary 
diſcharges by the glands and pores of the body; for by 
this means the blood is render'd more viſcid, and unapt 
to motion, and (as the above-mention'd author obſerves) 
it loſes its ſpirits ; and therefore it very readily ſtagn?tes 
in the ſoft parts, and where the blood veſſels are very 
ſmall, as in the lungs, kidnies, &c. forming ulcers in 
them alſo. And for this reaſon) it very often falls out, 
that glander'd horſes turn conſumptive, and conſumptive 
horſes turn glander'd, And this has brought farriers in- 
| | t0 
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to different opinions concerning the glanders, becauſe 
moſt glander'd horſes, after they were open'd, have been 
found defeRive in one or more of their inwards. 

But that this may yet be the more readily Appeebend - The glan- 
ed, we ſhall conſider it in all its different ſtages. Firſt, der'd in ai 
as it is a ſimple running; Secondly, as it becomes an its flages. 
ulcer : and under this head it may be alſo confider'd in a 
twofold reſpect, as it is an ulcer in the fleſhy parts, and 
as it becomes an. ulcer in the bony parts. "And though 
this be only an advanced degree of the fame diſeaſe, yet 
we have made this diſtinction in compliance with thoſe, 
who, in its laſt ſtage, have called it the mourning of the 
chine. 

Now this diſeaſe at firſt | is no other than a ſuperfluity 
of matter proceeding from the ſoft ſpongy fleſh in the 
upper part of the noſe, and that it is cauſed by an over- 
great plenty of blood from the arteries into thoſe parts 3 
for by this means that glandulous fleſh becomes inlarged : 
and whereas in its natural ſtate there is nothing a e 
from it but a little moiſture, which in horſes is hardly 
ceivable, and ſerves chiefly to refreſh thoſe parts which 
are the organs of ſmelling ; yet now that the glands 
are dilated and ſwelled, there is a conſiderable quantity 
of matter continually diſcharged from their excretory 
ducts. 

And whether this proceeds from a cold, or from the 
ſtrangles, or from infection, or an inward waſte and de- 
cay, it will ſoon degenerate into an ulcer, and the mat- 
ter being pent up within thoſe paſſages, muſt eafily ac- 
quire a more than ordinary degree of putrefaction, where- 
by it turns corroſive, waſtes and deſtroys the veſſels; fo 
that inftead of that ſuperfluous diſcharge which was in the 
beginning of the diſtemper, from the common paſſages 
of the gland, the matter now proceeds from the ruptur'd 
and torn veſſels; and therefore if the horſe lives until the | = 
glanders turn to an ulcer, the matter is frequently ſtreak- [ 
ed with blood. | f 

But in the laſt ſtage of this diſtemper, the la . Bb 
ſtench, and a diſcolour'd corruption, denotes the bones A 
— be ulcerated as well as the fleſh ; and how this may l 

happen, is not difficult to be conceiv'd, eſpecially if it Be 
remember'd, that the bone, in which the ſpongy fleſh is 
ay is alſo itſelf very pongy. Now as this bone 1s 
open 
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open and full of pores, it muſt eaſily become a fit recep. 


tacle for a more than ordinary quantity of the common 


Juices 3 and when theſe are perpetually falling into it, 


changing its nature from that of a bone, it turns into a 


caries, and becomes like dead mortified fleſh, ſo that all 
the matter that comes from thence is of an aſhy or black 
colour; and when it has been of ſome continuance, it 


. alſo waſtes and deſtroys the paſſages of the noſe, 2 


Mr. Snape has obſerved. 

No wonder then that the cure of the glanders become 
difficult as it is thus circumſtanced ; for beſides the in- 
ward waſte and decay, which is ſometimes the cauſe of 
it, and is for the moſt part or always the effect of it, az 
it is ſeated out of the reach of proper applications, and in 
ſuch parts 2s we have obſerved to be of a very looſe and 
open ſtructure ; therefore the leaſt running from the noſe 


of a horſe, unleſs he be otherwiſe in good order, is very 


much to be feared ; but eſpecially if it be remember 
what we have elſewhere taken notice of concerning the 
dependent poſition of a horſe's head, whereby he is ren- 
der'd liable to many ſudden diſorders, as the vertigo, ſtag- 
gers, &c, and to frequent diſeaſes of the eyes; we may 
upon the ſame footing eaſily imagine, how he may alſo 
become glander'd, if once the blood happens to be deter- 
min'd in an over- great quantity into the ſoft and glandu- 
lous ſubſtances about the noſe and throat. 

But although the cure of the glanders is hardly to be 
attempted in its laſt ſtage, or even when it is turn'd to 
an ulcer, or indeed in any circumſtance, when a horſe 
is inclinable to be conſumptive; yet that we may not be 
thought wanting of thoſe helps that are neceſſary for io 
common a diſeaſe, we ſhall lay down ſuch rules as are to 
be obſerv'd, and preſcribe ſuch remedies as are the molt 
appropriated to every degree of it. 

And therefore, in the beginning, if the running be 
ſimple, ſuch as may proceed from a cold, and continues 
too long, if the horſe has ſtrength, he may be purged 
once or twice, or oftner, with the following drench. 

„Take the roots of common burdock ſliced, one 
*© handful ; of guaiacum, and ſaſſafras wood, of each 
half a pound; monk's rhubarb, four ounces ; ſend 
one ounce ; jalap bruiſed, two ounces ; ſweet fennel- 


* ſeeds, or anniſceds, an ounce and a half, Boil the 
95 burdock- 
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4 burdock- roots and the woods in two quarts of water 


© for the ſpace of a whole hour; after which put in the 
e other ingredients; and to a quart of the ſtrained de- 


<* coction add a quarter of a pound of honey: let this be 


given in the morning with the uſual precautions; and 
e Jet his water alſo be warm, and ſweetened with 
hep; Ore 

© Take jalap, and aloes in fine coir, of each ten 
% drams ; fal of tartar, half a dram; make them into 
% two balls with a ſufficient quantity of wheat-flour and 
«© butter. To be given as the former. 


After the opefation of the phyſick, let him have a de- 


coction of the ted-roſe leaves, with an ounce and an half 


or two ounces of diaſcordium diflolved in it, which wi 


greatly contribute to abate the running at the noſe; ; and 
while it is only in this firſt ſtage, a little of the fame de- 
coction without the diaſcordium, but ſweetened with ho- 
ney, will be ſufficient to inject into the noſe. 

And becauſe all thoſe things that are proper to promote 
a breathing through the pores will 'alſo conduce to the 
ſame end, therefore one pound of guaiacum, half a pound 
of ſaſlafras, with four ounces of liquorice, may be boil'd 
in water for his ordinary drink. 

But if you cannot bring him to drink his debe 
the woods may be given in the way Solleyſell uſes them 


for the farcin 5 which is thus: 


* Infuſe ten ounces of guaiacum wood, or for want 
Ke that, that of box- wood, in nine pints of water; 
and after they have ſtood twelve hours in infuſion in 
hot aſhes, boil them with a gentle heat in a cover'd 
veſſel, to the conſumption of a third part of the wa- 
ter; then ſtrain out the liquor, and give your horſe 
* a quart a day for eight days together, 

Ti is no need to keep a horſe long bridled after this 
decoction, but he may be fed within an hour, or an hour 
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and a half; and before his corn he may drink water 


wherein liquorice has been boiled, or honey diſſolved. 

If the running does not abate, or if you obſerve the 
kernels under his jaws to be very hard and fwell'd, you 
may apply the following cataplaſm, 

* Take half a pound of linſeed ; four ounces of the 
** ſeeds of fenugreek; reduce them to fine powder, and 
** boil them over a clear fire in a quart of vinegar, to 
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** the conſiſtence of à poultiſe, keeping conſtantly ſtir- 


* ring, and when, it begins to thicken, add. half a pound 
of ointment of marſh-mallows, and apply it hot to the 
e kernels, covering the part with a lamb's ſkin. Or, 
Take common turpentine, two ounces .; ointment 
of marſh mallows, four ounces. ;. oil of. amber, half 


an ounce ; camphire in powder, one. dram: incorpo- 
cc 


5 rate theie well together, and anoint the part twice a 
day. 


This muſt be done for ſeveral gays, and if the horſe 


be not far gone in the diſtemper, it will either diſſolve 


the kernels or break them, which will be of very * 


ſervice, as the ſwelling in thoſe parts is occaſion'd b 


ſort of ſympathy, and proceeds from the ſame cauſe chat 
brings on the glanders, and as they muſt therefore con- 
ſtantly help to feed the diſtemper. But if they cannot 
be remov'd by emollient or ſuppurative medicines, I 
ſhould think it might. conduce very much to the horſe's 
ſafety to open them with a cauſtick, it being much eafier 
to. heal an ulcer in thoſe parts than in the noſe ; neither 
can it be attended with ſuch bad conſequence as when 
thoſe kernels are extirpated, as is ſametimes practiſed ; 
becauſe in the operation ſome part of them is generally 
left behind, from whence nature ſupplies that want by 
new, but imperfect ones, which are more liable to ſwell- 
ing and inflammation than the firſt ; ſo that inſtead of 
giving relief, it often makes the diſtemper worſe, 

But if thoſe ſwellings continue with the other ſymp- 
toms, the horſe ought to be rowel'd, in the cheſt, that 
being the moſt proper to divert the fluids from their old 
channel, unleſs you perceive him to waſte, and in that 
caſe any kind of iſſue will only help to ſhorten his days. 

But when the. parts from whence the glander'd run- 
ning proceeds are become ulcerated, which may be 
known by the clammineſs and viſcidity of the matter, 
and by its ſticking to the inſide of the noftrils like paſte; 
in this caſe injections, muſt be made uſe of, and ſuch as 
are of the greateſt efficacy ; and for that purpoſe the far- 
rier ought to provide a ſyringe, with a pipe that is of a 
convenient length, and when he has firſt waſhed the noſ- 
eil clean. with 1 warm water, ſyringe it with the follow- 
ing injection. Take ſpirits of wine, vinegar, and 
'* role water, of each four ounces ; gyptiacum, one 
_ ounce 3 
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c gunce ; myrrh in powder, half an ounce ; burtit alum 
“ in powder, two drams : they are to be ſhook well to- 
< gether in a phial, and uſed once or twice a day: the 
following is alſo exceeding proper where there is a great 
foul. 6: 11 5 
Take a pint of white-wine, one quart of platitain- 
* water, two handfuls of red- roſe leaves, half a dram 
of orpiment, one dram of verdegreaſe, myrrh, and 
dloes, of n drain and halt?” oO TC 
| The roſe leaves are to be infus'd in the white-wine 
for the ſpace. of forty eight hours, and then the wine to 
be pour'd off. and mix'd with the plaintain-water, and 
the orpiment, verdegreaſe, myrrh, and aloes, are to be 
beat to a fine powder before they are mix'd with the in- 


” 


f 322” 11 $4 
If your horſe begins to waſte, and turns flabby, and 
ſubject to hectick diſorders, the method laid down, for 
ſuch caſes is alſo to be follow' d; and if the matter pro- 
ceeding from the noſe denotes the bones to be alſo ulce- 
rated, by its colour and rank ſmell, you may then "oy 
juſtly begin to. give over hopes of his doing well, though 
I know there are ſeveral. farriers who have aſſurance 
enough to boaſt of curing horſes-in this condition: how- 
ever, his noſe 1 to be ſyring' d with brandy, or ſpirit 
of wine, and with thoſe things above-recommended, that 
he may become as little noiſome and offenſive as poſhble; 

A tincture drawn from euphorbium is extremely ſer- Forcing 
viceable in all cafes where the bones are foul and ulcera- e g ein 
ted ; but yet we cannot recommend its uſe in injections ; with too 
becauſe when it is given that way, it muſt waſte the 2 _ 

| 3 ence not 

parts that are ſound as well as thoſe that are putrify'd ; much com- 
and as it muſt be frequently uſed before it can produce metdable; 
the deſir'd effects, it may, no doubt, in ſo ſenſible a part 

as the noſe, by its exceſſi ve ſtimulating. quality, derive 

a much greater influx into the parts, and conſequently, - 

be the cauſe of a greater foulneſs ; and for the ſame. rea- 

ſon, . the cleanſing the noſe by fumigation, with brim- 

ſtone and the like combuſtibles, is not to be too often at- 
tempted; becauſe any ſuch violent agitation will be apt 

to have the like effect. I ſhould therefore, in moſt ca- 

ſes of this nature, recommend moderate exerciſe while 

the horſe has ſtrength, or the uſe of chewing balls of afſa 

fetida, and other feculent ſtinking ingredients; for theſe 
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will, for the moſt part, purge the noſe as much as is 
neceſlary ; nor can ſuch a method eaſily be attended with 
any ill conſequence.  _ LEES. 

But it may, no doubt, be expected, while I am upon 
this cure, that I ſhould make ſome diſtinction between 
that kind of glanders which comes by infection, and that 
which proceeds only from the common and uſual cauſes ; 


but as this cannot differ from that otherwiſe than in ſuch 


circumſtances as may happen in different conſtitutions, 


The ſtran- 
gles allied to 
an external 


quinſy. 


the method of cure, as to generals, muſt therefore be 
the ſame, But when the glanders becomes like a plague 
among horſes, as it ſometimes happens, it is then only 
to be conſider'd as a fymptom and a critical diſcharge, 
which contributes to the ſolution of fome reigning diſ- 
temper. And in this caſe, all thoſe things that we have 
recommended for the cure of malignant or peſtilential fe- 
vers are proper, and ought to be made uſe of internally. 

We ſhall conclude with the general precaution given 
by all farriers, and that is, to ſeparate the ſound from 
the unſound, though I believe this formidable name of 
infectiouſneſs has been chiefly owing to the laſt mention- 
ed kind of glanders, which is epidemical ; for I have 
known glander'd horſes ſtand ſome months with thoſe 
that have been ſound, without any ill effect; yet I muſt 
needs ſay, it would be pity to run any ſuch hazard with 


a good horfe, when it may be ſo eaſily avoided, 
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G. HA P. XXIX. 
Of the ſtrangles. 


IF: H E ftrangles is a fwelling under the throat be- 
tween the two jaw- bones, ſometimes pretty low- 
among the muſcles of the tongue, which is attended 
with great heat and inflammation, which, together with 
the pain a horſe is in, almoſt hinders his being able to 
ſwallow till the tumor ripens and turns to matter, and 
ſeems not to differ very much from that which in a hu- 
man body is called the ſquinaſy or quinſy; its ſeat is not 
ſo much upon the glands as on the muſcles, and there- 

3 | fore 
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fore it comes the more readily to an impoſthumation 3 
neither is there ſo much danger in horſes as in human 
bodies, becauſe in a true quinſy the muſcles of the la- 
rynx, or throttle, are for the moſt part affected; where- 
as in the ſtrangles, the muſcles of the tongue ſeem only 
to be touch'd, and therefore the diſeaſe comes naturally 
to have an external or outward diſcharge. 

Young horſes are moſt liable to this diſtemper, and 
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Compared to 
the ſmall- 


for that reaſon the Sieur de Solleyſell compares it to the pox by 
ſmall-pox, and has obſerved, that few horſes are troub- Soley/e!?. 


led with it above once, unleſs the matter of the ſtrangles 
has been imperfectly caſt off, and then he ſays it gene- 
rally returns when they are about the age of fix, ten, or 
twelve ; he further takes notice, that the matter ſome- 
times cafts itſelf off from the limbs, and other parts of 
the body, efpecially from thoſe members that have been 
any ways hurt or weaken'd. hs 

It has been a loſs to that author, who was ſo diligent 
an obſerver of all manner of accidents incident to horſes, 
that he was not better acquainted with their inward 
ſtructure and make, otherwiſe his notices might have 
turn'd much more to his and the reader's account ; for 
although this diſtemper be near ally'd to an external 
quinſy, as to its ſituation, and alſo in many other re- 
ſpects; yet no doubt, as it moſtly happens to young 
horſes, it may therefore, in its effects, alſo bear an afi- 
nity to the ſmall- pox. 

For as the blood of young horſes may reaſonably 
enough be fuppos'd unequally fluid, having not as yet been 
ſufficiently comminuted by frequent circulations ; there- 
fore, while they are in this imperfect ſtate, they are ren- 
der'd liable to diſeaſes, as we have already taken notice 
in another place ; and when theſe happen, they fuſe and 
melt the blood, or purify it from its viſcidities and groſ- 
ſer, parts, by ſome diſcharges, which are anſwerable to 
the ſmall-pox in human bodies. But as the ſmall-pox 
breaks out in little puſtules all over the ſkin, where-ever 


the veſſels are the ſmalleſt, and where the blood muſt of 


conſequence be moſt apt to ſtagnate ; yet becauſe the 
blood-veſſels in horſes are conſiderably thicker and ſtrong- 
er than in human bodies, therefore theſe impurities can- 
not fo readily be diſcharg'd in that manner, but fall out 
into biles and ſwellings in all thoſe parts that are the 

Q3 weakeſt, 
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weakeſt, or the moſt dependent; and this may, no 


doubt, be the reaſon why horſes are more ſubject to the 
ſtrangles, and other impoſthumations, while they are colts, 
than when they are grown up to a more mature ſtate, 

But though this may be the true reaſon of that diſeaſe, 
and therefore that it may require ſome different, or, at 
leaſt, ſome acceſlary helps, which are not altogether 


need ful in common biles and inflammations, yet the cure 


muſt be much the ſame as to univerſalss. ; 


And therefore, if the ſwelling has a tendency forwards 
between the jaws (as is moſt common to horſes, pro- 


ceeding from the dependent ſituation of their head) fo 


that the paſſages of the throat are not in danger of being 

choak'd up by it, the ſafeſt way is to ripen it, and bring 

it to ſuppuration; for which take two drams of camphire, 

and diſſolye it in one ounce of ſpirits of wine: incorpo- 

rate this with four ounces of ointment of marſh mallows, 

and anoint the horſe's jaws, as often as it dries in, keep- 

ing them covered up warm, 

After the ſwellings are ripe, and that you perceive 

matter within them, but that they don't break, which 

perhaps may be hinder'd by the thickneſs of the ſkin, you 

may open them with a lancet ; but if they do not ripen 

as you could wiſh, you had better make uſe of a hot iron, 
and ſear the outſide pretty deep ; but whether you open 
them by inciſion, or by the appligation of the iron, you 
muſt be ſure to make your operation in the lowermoſt 
dependent part, for by that means the matter will the 
more eaſily run off; whereas if you open them in the 
upper. part, it they happen to be large, you will have 
them conſtantly fill'd with corruption; and alſo while 
you obſerve this method, your inciſion need be but ſmall, 
for the matter will find itſelf a paſſage through a very ſmall 
orifice, when that bappens to be rightly diſpoſed. 
As ſoon as the matter has fully diſcharg'd itſelf, you 
may preſs out what remains gently with your thumb, 
and then make a doſſil of fine flax, and when you have 
dipt it in warm baſilicon, which is the propereſt digeſ- 
tive in all ſuch intentions, you may introduce it into the 


_ orifice, but not too far, neither muſt that be continued 


above three or four days in any common caſe ; for the 
keeping the orifice too long open, will derive too great 
2 quantity of matter upon the parts, and will cauſe them 
, l * . ; 7 ER al 0 
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alſo to ulcerate, and ſometimes to turn fiſtulous. And 
for the ſame reaſon the uſe of tents muſt be very preju- 
dicial, as they moſt commonly have that effect. 

And therefore when the running begins to leſſen, you 
need only apply ſmooth flat pledgits of lint, arm'd with 
the ſame ointment, over the orifices, and above them 4 


thick compreſs of ſoft canvas, in ſeveral doubles, to fill 


up all the vacant ſpace between the jaws, that the divi- 
ded parts may again be united; and if you find little 
hard lumps remain after the ſores are healed up, you 
need not be much ſurprized, neither will they be of any 
ill conſequence, for theſe may be removed by a defenſive 
plaiſter, for which purpoſe we recommend the following, 
which 1s eaſy to be made, and is very good, 

Take common diachylon, and red-lead plaiſter, of 
each four ounces ; common pitch, two ounces z diſ- 
ſolve them in a gallipot, or iron ladle, over the em- 
bers, with a ſufficient quantity of oil or hog's-lard ; 
then take bole in fine powder, an ounce and a balf; 
and ſtir into the mixture, and make it to the conſiſten- 
cy of a plaiſter ; if it be too hard, you may diſſolve it 
again with a little more oll ; and if it ſhould chance 
to be too ſoft ; you _ add a — more of the 
* diachylon.” 

This "aſt be ſpread on leather, or a piece of thick 
dowlas ; and feb: the hair has been clipp'd off very 
cloſe, it may be notch'd and applied all under his chaps, 
where it is to lie as long as it will ſtick on; and by the 
help of this, all the little hardneſſes will be aiffolved. 

'The baſilicon which we have recommended for dreſ- 

ſing the ſores, may be had ready made at any apothe- 
cary's ; but it will be the more appropriated to horſes, 
if half an ounce of turpentine be mixed with every 
ounce of it ; or the farrier may make it himſelf in the 
following manner: 
*© Take yellow wax, roſin, and common pitch, of 
each half a pound; oil or hog's-lard, nine ounces ; 
common turpentine, one pound : melt them together 
over a gentle fire, conſtantly ſtirring, or elſe the pitch 
* will be apt to burn; then ſtrain it through a coarſe 
** canvas, and keep it for uſe.” 

But if this ointment ſhould incarnate, or make the 
fiel grow too faſt, you may mix with it a little of the 

2. 4 powder 
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powder of verdegreaſe made vere fine, or the powder of 


red precipitate, which will keep that under ; but fur- 
ther directions ſhall be given herein when we come to 
treat of ulcers; we ſhall therefore go on to obſerve 
what is neceſſary to be done internally. 

If you find your horſe hearty and well, notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe tumours, there will be no great need for any 
thing but to give him plenty of warm water mixed with 
oatmeal to drink, keeping him in every other reſpec, to 
his uſual diet ; but if you obſerve him to be feveriſh, and 
to forſake his meat, it is a ſign nature is over-much op- 
preſs'd, and requires ſome aſſiſtance; and therefore to 
relieve that oppreſſion, you may give him once or twice, 


or oftner, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, a few broth by way 
of clyſter, or a decoction made with two or three 


handfuls of marſh-mallows mixed with a quarter of a 
pound of common treacle or moloſſus. 

And if you obſerve the ſwellings to continue hard, 
but have little or no tendency to a ſuppuration, thoſe 
things which have already been recommended for the 
cure of putrid and malignant fevers, may 1n that caſe 
be given with ſucceſs : or if thoſe things are not in a 
readineſs, you may give him the following cordial 
drench : 

6 Take rue, penny- -royal, and camomile flowers, 
ce of each a handful ; bay-berries, half an ounce ; gen- 
{© tian root fliced, one ounce ; infuſe theſe in three 
** pints of boiling water all night, and give the horſe 
** one half in the morning, {ſqueezing firſt into it about 
** a dram of ſaffron,” After which give him mode- 
rate exerciſe for half an hour; and when you bring 
him into the ſtable, let him be tied up another half 
hour, and then you may permit him to eat freſh hay. 

An ounce of Venice treacle diſſolv'd in a little milk- 
water, or warm ale, and given once or twice a day, 


will be of great ſervice to aſſiſt languid nature, and 


will either help to bring thoſe ſwellings to maturity, or 
will diſpoſe them to perſpire and go off in a kindly 
manner. 

Sometimes the ſtrangles are caſt off chiefly by the 
noſe, and ſometimes they break . inwardly about the 
roots of the tongue, and when that happens, moſt of 
the matter iſſues from the noſe alſo, In either of theſe 

aſes 
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caſes the horſe ſhould be moderately rid, for that will 
help him more effectually than any thing elſe to expel 
the matter, and will not be attended with ſuch ill 
conſequences as fumigation, and the injecting of hot 
things, or the putting of feathers up the noſe; for 
by this means you do not aſſiſt nature, but conſtrain 
her, which is no ways agreeable to ſound practice. But 
if the ſwellings break inwardly, it will be very proper 
to waſh his mouth ſometimes with red-wine mixed 
with honey of roſes, for that will keep it clean, and 
prevent ulcers; but if the ſores be like to continue, 
which can only happen when the horſe is in a bad ſtats 
of health, you may diſſolve a quarter of an ounce of 
crude ſal armoniack in a pint of water, and waſh his 
mouth with it once or twice a day. 

If the diſcharge be plentiful, and the matter well di- 
veſted, there will be but little occaſion for after-helps, 
as bleeding and purging : but if any accident happens, 
either from the ſtate of the body, or from bad manage- 
ment, that the cure ſeems imperfect, and the horſe does 
not thrive upon it, then recourſe may be had to purging : 
for which purpoſe I chiefly recommend the preparations 
of aloes, becauſe theſe are the more effeRual to work 
upon the blood and to break it of its viſciditiess And 
after purging has been three or four times complied with, 
one of the following balls may be given every day, and 
continued for ſome time. 

Take gentian, zedoary, and galangal, of each four 
** ounces z cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon, of each half 
* an ounce; myrrh, fix ounces, calcin'd hartſhorn, half 
* a pound ; let all theſe be made into a fine powder, and 
incorporated together with gum arabick diſſolved in wa- 
ter, and made into balls weighing two ounces each.” 

But if your horſe be of ſmall value, the following 
may be given, which perhaps will anſwer the end, and 
be little inferior to the other. SAR 

Take the powder of gentian, and galangal, of 
each fix ounces ; antimony, finely prepared, eight 
ounces ; lawrel- berries, coriander, and caraway-ſeeds 
in powder, of each an ounce ; the powder of cal- 
- cin'd hartſhorn, ten ounces: let theſe be made into 
balls weighing two ounces as the former; one of 
5 which may be given every day for the ſpace of a 

| ** whole 
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„whole month, and they will contribute very much 
& to rectify your horſe's conftication, and to cleanſe his 
blood from all impurities.” . 

I have inſiſted the longer on this ſubject, as en 
thod here laid down is not only to = obſerved where 
there has been an imperfe& diſcharge of the ſtrangles, 
but: alſo in all — impoſthumations and inflam'd ſwel- 
lings, where the endeavours of nature ſeem to have been 


inſufficient ; and to this we ſhall ure ug refer in = 
n caſes. | 


FORKS dees 
C-41 A P. XXX. 


Of the fa Ie. or bapard frongls. 


HE laſt mentioned author. accounts for 925 di- 
ſtemper after a very ſtrange manner, and in a 
way that is directly contrary to nature. He ſays, when 
the ſtrangles have not been thoroughly diſcharged at 


the uſual time, a latent ferment: will remain in the 


body, which, in its proper time, will agitate the hu- 
mours, and cauſe them to fall into the ſame place where 
they ſhould have been caſt off at firſt; | And this, he 
= will ſometimes happen five or ten years after, when 
a horſe is ten or fifteen years old. But beſides, that 
there is no ſuch ferment in the body of any animal, 
there is no ſuch regulatity in nature; and that may be 

plainly proved by bis own obſervation, where he takes 
notice of the matter of the ſtrangles falling off ſome- 


times upon other parts of the body that have been pre- 


viouſly weakened; and this is truly the way of nature. 
And therefore when ſwellings happen to old horſes about 
the jaws, and about the kernels, it is an infallible ſign 


of a crazy conſtitution in them, and is oftentimes the 


fore- runner of the glanders, unleſs: that has been 
occaſioned by ſome violence. And we may even ob- 
ſerve in human bodies, in all tender and delicate 
habits, the ſame diſpoſitions to ſwellings in the glandu- 
lous and kernelly parts, but eſpecially in thoſe that are 

conſumptive 3 
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dconſumptive; and as in human bodies the bumdurs 
haue chiefly a. tendency towards the groins, c. in a 


horſe, they move towards the head and; Jaws, forming 
ſwellings in thoſe parts, as they are dependent i in a horſe, 
according to our repeated obſervations. 

Therefore in ſuch caſes, inſtead of being told buſy. to 
ripen and draw away ſuch kernels, unleſs they be in- 
flam'd, and bave. a. tendency to ſuppuration, the horſe 


ought to have plenty of good feeding, with the help AP 
' ſome reſtoratives, and a continued courſe of the cinna- 


bar pills, as directed in the farcin, to attenuate: and open 
thoſe hard obſtructions; and theſe will be the moſt like- 


ly means to recover him. 


And this method ought chiefly to be e in all 
imperfe& ſtrangles, whether a horſe be young or old; 


only that to young horſes, reſtoratives will not be neceſ- 
fary, unleſs he be alſo conſumptive. But the reader ; 


may conſult the preceeding * 
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O the wives, or ives, 


| > and ſeems chiefly to differ in this, that as the 
ſtrangles for the moſt part happens to young horſes and 
colts, while they are at graſs, and while they feed with 
their heads downwards, the ſwelling and inflammation 
has therefore the greater tendency forwards between the 
jaws ; but the vives will happen to a horſe at any time, 
and is more particularly ſeated in the glands or kernels 
under the ears. When the diſeaſe is violent, all = 
parts about the throat will be inflam'd, and the 
of the wind- pipe and gullet ſo much preſs'd upon, . 
a horſe in this condition being unable 10 ſwallow, of ne- 
ceſſity leaves his food; and that does not proceed from 
the imperfection in thoſe parts alone, but alſo from the 
violence of the 3 which affects the nerves to ſuch a 
AG: that all other n are as it were bolt | in 
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The cauſe is chiefly from cold, and from all thoſe 
things that induce and bring on a cold; 3 a8 riding in the 
night-fogs, when a horſe has not been uſed to it; drink- 
ing cold water while he is warm, or ſuffering : a horle 
to cool too ſoon after hard riding, &c. 
The ſigns are apparent in the outward elite, 
which when the inflammation is violent, are accompa- 


nied with reſtleſſneſs, and ſometimes with a fever ; 


ſometimes he lies down, but immediately ſtarts up again, 
being uneaſy in every poſture. Sometimes the pain 18 
leſs violent, and then he not only lies down quietly, but 
will alſo feed. 

As to the cure, it is neceſſary to conſider, that altho” 
the true method of carrying off inflamed ſwellings, is 
by ſuffering them to come to maturity and ripeneſs; 
yet when theſe happen upon any part that may endan- 
ger life, then nature ought to be ſomewhat reſtrain'd, 
as we have obſerved in the beginning of this treatiſe, 
And therefore when you obſerve him under violent 
pain, you may freely venture to take away ſome blood 
from his hind parts, to make a gentle revulſion. 

After bleeding, becauſe horſes are for the moſt part 
coftive in all ſuch affections, he may be kept moderate- 
ly open with ſuch clyſters as have been directed for the 
ſtrangles; and theſe may be repeated once or twice a 
day, while the horſe is in violent pain, 

And becauſe in all ſuch caſes it is proper to keep the 
ſecretions at liberty, he ought to have plenty of warm 
water ſweeten' d with liquorice, and ſharpen'd with a! 
prunellz, or purify'd nitre, or ere z or the fol- 
lowing : 

“% Take two ounces of white-wine tartar ; beat it 
to a powder, and diſſolve it in a quart of warm wa- 
ter; and diſſolve in the fame liquor half an ounce of 
crude ſal armoniach, and pour it into his water, 
which ought. alſo to have a handful of oatmeal boiled 
in it.“ 

The frequent uſe of thoſe things will promote the 
diſcharges by urine and inſenſible tranſpiration, ſo that 
the ſwellings will ſooner ripen, not only as there muſt 
by this means be a leſſer derivation towards them, but 
alſo as the. matter will become more attenuated, and 
litter for a ſpeedy ſuppuration. 
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Venice treacle, or London treacle, with the other me- 


dicines above preſcribed for the ſtrangles, may alſo: be 


given, obſerving the ſame precautions, not only as to 


internals, but likewiſe in externals ; for ſoftening poul- 
tices are abſolutely. neceſſary, but thoſe of yelt, and 
meals made of common grain, are apt to draw too vi- 
olently, and therefore to be rejected, eſpecially while 


there is already an over-great inflammation, But thoſe 


which are the beſt fitted for the ſwellings of the ker- 
nels about the head and neck, are ſuch as are frequently 
made of the pulps of the emollient herbs, as mallows, 
marſh-mallows, agrimony, mercury, and the like; the 
flowers of violets, melilot, and elder, and the roots of 

white lillies, the fat and unctuous ſeeds, as linſeed, cum 
min- ſeeds, and fenugreek ;. and theſe ſhould alſo. be 
quicken'd with a mixture of penetrating oils or oint- 
ments, as thoſe of marſh-mallows, earth-worms ; or 

with fome ſpirituous mixture, as the rectify'd ſpirits of 


wine, or brandy, or a ſmall quantity of camphire in 
fine powder, ftirr'd into the whole compoſition over 


warm aſhes, or before the fire; for by this means a 


moderate perſpiration will be ſtill maintain'd in the diſ- 
eaſed part, which might otherwife be over- much ob- 
ſtructed by the relaxation that might follow a continual 
application of emollient ſoftening things. 


And it will be here neceſſary, as well as in the firan- 


gles, after the ſwellings are opened, to apply little bol- 


ſters in all the hollow parts between the jaws and under 
the ears, that if there ſhould chance to be a more than 


ordinary quantity of matter continually falling into the 
hollownefs, it may not have room to make any other 


lodgment for itſelf but what is proper. 


Sometimes thoſe kernels continue hard and ſwelled ' 


without inflammation, and ſometimes adventitious or 


baſtard kernels grow out into thoſe parts, and are of 
little or no uſe, but rather to be accounted excreſcen- 
ces; theſe may be extirpated and cut off, taking care 
to avoid hurting the branches of the jugular artery; 
and if there chance to be an effuſion of blood from the 
ſmaller branches, which are often inlarged after conti- 


nued ſwellings in thoſe parts, that may be ſtopp'd by 
ſearing with an iron moderately heated, according to the 


directions 
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directions hereafter laid down for cancerizing and giving 
me fire. 

But if theſe kernels continue hard and fwell'd with- 
out inflammation, and have an appearance as if t 
might be reſolved, it is then much the beſt way to u 
ſuch applications as are proper to diſcuſs them; becauſe 
ſwellings and inflammations in the glandulous kernelly 
parts are troubleſome, whether the iſſue be good or bad. 
Therefore the ſame plaiſter that was already directed 
to remove the remaining hardneſs of the ſtrangles, may 
be applied all over the kernels, and the ſame method 
us'd internally to promote the paſſage of the blood thro' 
their compact ſubſtance: but the reader may receive 
further ſatisfaction on this head, by conſulting that part 
where we have made ſome obſervations concerning tu- 
mours. 
Purging is neceſſary after the ives, eſpecially when a 


horſe is hide- bound, or has any other previous diſorder, 
or ill habit of blood. 


ggg geg 
HA FP. . 
| Of the anticor. 
The anticor, 


\ /{ OST authors have been miſtaken as to the na- 
ge ture of this diſeaſe; the greateſt number attri- 
the gullet, bute it to the heart; and Solleyſell calls it a ſwelling of 
the pericardium, or purſe of the heart. But they are 
all plainly in an error; for an anticor is an inflammation 
in the gullet and throat, and is the very ſame which in 
man is calPd angina. 

It proceeds from the ſame cauſes that bring on infi- 
nite diſeaſes on horſes, to wit, hard riding, expoſing a 
horſe to the cold, and giving him cold water to drink 
when he is hot, full feeding, and whatever elſe may 
cauſe a ſudden ſtagnation of the blood. | 
The fign The ſigns are, firſt, all thoſe that accompany a fever; 

for an anticor, while it is internal, never wants a fever 
to attend it; but when it ſhews itſelf externally, the 
fever begins to abate, unleſs it continue to be both ex- 
ternal and internal. 
So long as the inflammation continues in the gullet, 
the horſe forſakes his food ; and though he has frequent 


inclinations 
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inclinations to drink, and albeit his water be ads mo- 
derately warm, the firſt gulp deters him from medling 
with it again, until he has forgot the pain and agony 
it put him into. And the pain of the gullet is yet 
more manifeſt from this (and I believe every farrier 
muſt have made the ſame obſervation) that whenever a 
drench is given him he ſtaggers, and ſeems as if he 
would fall down, and make ſeveral ſhort interrupted 


| groans, or rather gruntings, and ſometimes will, break 

7 out into a cold damp ſweat about his ears. 

1 The cure muſt be begun by bleeding, and that needs The cures 
C not be very ſparing 3 for this diſeaſe ſeldom hap- 

- pens to horſes that are poor and low. And here we 

t alſo approve of ſtriking one or other of. the veins on the 

hind parts, to make a revulſion. 4 

After bleeding, the following clyſter may be Siren 0 


% Take two handfuls of barley; two ounces. of ſal 
* polychreft reduc'd to fine powder; boil them in two 
" ** quarts of water for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour; 
* add to the decoction a pint of urine; a quarter of a 
pound of freſh butter; and two ounces. of oil of rue: 
*© let this be given blood-warm, and repeated twice a 
day, or oftner.“ 

If he takes to food, nothing muſt be given him but 

moiſten'd hay, and ſcalded bran ; and what elſe, muſt be 
chiefly ſuch things as are proper to keep down heat and 


6e 


of inflammation, and abate the feveriſh ſymptoms, for 
re which purpoſe we recommend, after bleeding, thoſe re- 
n medies that are proper to promote ſweat. Therefore let 
n the following drench be prepared for him. 

*© Take treacle- water, and carduus-water, of ah 
© one pint ; diſſolve in theſe two ounces of old Yenice- 
a <* treacle, and after this has been exhibited, cloathe him 
Ik well, and give him a little warm water to drink; in- 
y 5 ſtead of the treacle and carduus- water, a pint of ſtale 

*© beer, mixed with ſmall beer, may be uſed. Nothing 
T is ſo effectual to remove: inflammations, eſpecially after 
er bleeding, as ſweating ; and therefore if you find it diffi- 
ne _ to promote ſweat, you may give him the un 
Fl a 
af „Take of old Venice treacle, two ounces; volatile 
t, * falt of harts- horn, fifteen grains; Matthew's pill, one 
nt „ dram ; camphire in powder, fix. grains; powder of 


ns liquoriee, 
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« Jiquorice, or ſaſſafras in powder, what is ſufficient to 
« make it into a paſte,” Let this be exhibited after the 


operation of the clyſter is over. 
And if the ſymptoms begin to abate, you may venture 


to give your horſe a gentle purge, for which purpoſe, 


Take ſuccotrine aloes, and diaphoretick, of each half 
& an ounce; ſalt of tartar, two drams; jalap in fine 
% powder, one dram ; beat theſe well togecher with 
honey ſufficient to make a ball, which may be given 
with the uſual precautions. | 

This medicine not only purges the belly moderately, 
but alſo keeps the pores open, and carries off a great deal 
by ſweat and inſenſible tranſpiration. 

If the ſwelling appears outwards, and at the ſame time 
the other ſymptoms abate, you may then leave off pur- 
ging, for what is intended by that evacuation, is chiefly 
to diſperſe the inward diſorder ; and then you are only 
to apply ripening cataplaſms and poultices, allowing him 
at the ſame time ſal prunellæ, ſalt- petre, or the 1 poly- 
chreſtum diflolved in his water. 

The cataplaſm for this purpoſe may be made of the 
following ingredients. 

Take linſeed, and fenugreck- ſeeds, of each two 
e ounces z camomile, melilot, or their flowers, of each 
6 four handfuls ; boil them over the fire till moſt of the 
„ moifture be evaporated, then pals them through a 
* ſieve, and add a quantity of cow's dung equal to the 
other ingredients, with a ſufficient quantity of ox ot 
„ ſheep's fuet to keep it moiſt,” Let this be applied 
twice a day pretty warm, 

Or inſtead of this compounded poultice, cow's dung 
alone, apply'd warm to the part, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſuet, or ointment of marſh-mallows, may be ſuf- 
ficient to bring the ſwelling to maturity, 

When it grows foft, and the matter ſeems ready fot 


a diſcharge, it may be opened in the dependent lower- 


moſt part, by the application of a hot iron, keeping a 
doſſil in the mouth of the wound until the running aba- 
tes, and likeways applying compreſſes and convenient 
bandage to keep the elevated ſkin cloſe to the ſubjacent 
fleſh, that it may be ſooner united ; but if the cavity of 
the impoſthumation be large, it will not be amiſs to lay 
it open with a hot knife an. inch or more; or if you 

would 
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you would chuſe to avoid the ſcar, with a cold ſharp 
inſtrument, or with a pair of ſciffars, | 

The cure may be finiſh*d with applying only the un- 
guentum baſilicum, or a digeſtive made with turpentine, 
the yolks of eggs, or honey, with a moderate mixture 


„ 


N of brandy, or ſpirit of wine; and if any foulneſs appears, 
. or if it heal to faſt, or ſpongy ſoft fleſh ariſe, pledgits 
dipt in copperas-water, or a ſolution of blue vitriol may 
be applied, which will keep it ſmooth and even, 
But if the ſwelling increaſe very faſt, which often- 
. times happens, and there is no tendency to digeſtion, but 
| that it ariſes towards the neck, affecting all the muſcles 
| in thoſe parts, the horſe will then be in danger of ſuffo- 
. cation, and unleſs ſpeedy relief be given, he mult ſoon 
. be ſtrangled. ö | 
7 Therefore, beſides repeated bleeding, if he is not too 
7 much wore out, it will be convenient to take a hot ſear- 
1 ing- iron, and apply it to five or ſix places on the lower 
. part of the ſwelling, cauterizing thoſe parts, that they 
may be ſpeedily brought to matter, which may alſo be 
6 dreſs'd with flax or fine hurds dipt in tar and turpentine, 
mix'd before the fire and applied warm ; for by giving 
5 pain in thoſe dependent and inferior parts, you cauſe the 
h umours to flow downwards from the ſwelling, and by 
e making vents that are ſufficient to diſcharge them, you 
2 anticipate the pain, and take off from its violence, which 
e is alſo an extreme to be avoided; neither need you be 
't afraid of the ſwelling that may caſually happen in the 
d fore-legs ; and, perhaps, even his limbs, by cauterizing, 
for that cannot be of ſuch ill conſequence, as when it is 
g upon the neck and throat, neither will it be of any con- 
4 tinuance, if due care be taken of the iſſues. 5 
8 The ſieur De Solleyſell recommends the making of ſmall 
inciſions with a fleam or lancet, in eight or ten places on 
ft the ſwelling, and to thruſt into the holes between the 
3 ſkin and the fleſh, pieces of the root of black hellebore 
4 of the bigneſs of the tag of a point, and if the tumour 
be very large, he recommends the uſe of white hellebore, 
it at the ſame time chafing the part with the ointments of 
it agrippa and marſh-mallows. The roots by their hot 
of burning quality, draw down and increaſe the ſwelling, 
y and the ointments are to ripen the incloſed matter, and 
u fit it for a diſcharge. $5 „ 
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The fame author alſo recommends the uſe of retories, 
or ruptories, for drawing an immediate flux of moiſture 
from the diſeaſed part. Theſe are ointments of the ſame 


nature with thoſe which are made to draw bliſters on the 


human body, and are compoſed of the like materials ; 
and becauſe they may be uſed with much ſafety, we ſhall 
inſert two or three that are eaſily made, and will be found 
of no leſs efficacy than thoſe that are more compounded, 

& Take of baſilicon, four ounces ; black pepper, and 


„ ginger, of each half an ounce ; Spaniſh flies, two 


% drams : let the flies, pepper, and ginger, be made 
& into a fine powder, and incorporated with the baſilicon. 
The following is yet more powerful. 
“ Take a quarter of a pound of baſilicon, one ounce 


©. of red precipitate in powder, half an ounce of euphor- 


ce bium, and two drams of the flies.” Or the follow- 
ing, which yet is more efficacious than either of the 
former. 

“ Take oil of bays, four ounces ; euphorbium in pow- 
& der, two ounces ; cantharides or Spaniſh flies, half an 
& ounce, | 

Theſe may yet be made ſtronger or weaker, accord- 
ing to the uſe they are put to. The way they are ap- 
ply'd, is by ſpeading them by little'at a time upon the 
part affected, holding a hot bar of iron to make them 
fink in ; and this operation may be repeated as often as 
the caſe requires, but eſpecially until they have drawn 
out a plentiful deal of reddiſh water ; but they muſt be 
ſparingly uſed on ſome parts, as we ſhall more particu- 
larly obſerve hereafter. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the diſeaſes of the lomach ; and firſt of the 
bofs of appetite, and of a deprav'd appetite. 


S the food of horſes conſiſts of the moſt ſimple pro- 
ductions of the earth, they cannot be liable to 
many diſeaſes in their ſtomach ; and therefore when we 
obſer ve a horſe loſe his appetite, we may very readily 
ſuſpect 


y 
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ſuſpect that diſorder to be a ſymptom of ſome other diſ- 
eaſe, or to be the effect of ſome ſudden accident or mif- 
management. For it is very certain, whatever eauſes 


the blood to flow in an over-great quantity into the ſto- 
mach, muſt be the occaſion of a plenitude and fulneſs of 


the veſſels, which, according to its degree, will leſſen 
the appetite and inability of digeſtion ; and if it amounts 
to an inflammation, or if thoſe veſſels be very much diſ- 
_ tended, it muſt needs cauſe not only a want of appetite, 
but a loathing alſo. | e 
And thus we obſerve in all fevers and violent colds, a 
horſe forſa kes his food, and ſometimes we may take no- 
tice in him the ſame diſlike to eating after immoderate 
exerciſe, or after drinking cold water when he has been 
heated; or after a long and tedious day's riding in hot 


weather; and in fine, after all thoſe errors that may be other fick- 
the cauſe of fevers, and moſt other ſickneſſes. And be- neſs. 


cauſe ſuch diſorders very often go off without any other 
viſible ſymptom than the loſs of appetite, they are there- 
fore very often attributed wholly to the ſtomach. 

But the diſeaſes of the ſtomach, which, properly 


ſpeaking, produce the want of appetite, have not their 


immediate dependence upon any other diſeaſe, but pro- 
ceed either from the quantity or quality of what is con- 


tain'd in it, and in this caſe the ſigns are different from 


the former; for in the one the horſe wholly forſakes his 


food, and in the other he is dainty, yet he eats, though 
it be but little, and is capable of doing proportionable 


ſervice. 


And this imperfection proceeds either by ſome ill ma- The cauſe, 


nagement, as the giving a horſe too much ſcalded bran, 
or other hot meat, which relaxes the ſtomach and guts, 
and in the end produces weak digeſtion, and loſs of ap- 
petite: but more frequently from a lentor in the bowels, 
and coftiveneſs, when a horſe has ſtood ſome time in the 
ſtable, has had full feeding without proportionable exer- 
Ciſe ; for by that means the ſtomach is nat only too full, 
but the juices turn corrupted by their ſtagnation and ac- 
quire ſome evil qualities that may take away the appetite, 
or cauſe a horſe's appetite to be vitiated; and when the 
laſt happens to horſes, we often obſerve them, by a ſort 
of inſtinQ, crave after thoſe things that are very different 
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from their natural food, as the eating of mud, or clay out 
of the walls. 

But in handling the cure, we need ſay but very little 
concerning that ſpecies of want of appetite, which is often 
the ſudden effect of fome ſudden accident, or ill manage- 
ment ; for this is frequently cured by blood-letting alone, 
as it is, for the moſt part, no other than a ſymptom of 
a beginning fever, and of ſuch a one where the blood, if 
at all, is but little vitiated. 

Wherefore, in any ſuch caſe, a quart of blood may 
be taken from the neck-vein, after which may be admi- 
niſtred ſuch things as are cooling, and fit to keep down 
a fever. | 

His diet ought to be ſcalded bran, and his water ſharp- 
pen'd, as has been directed in ſuch caſes, and, with = 
aſſiſtance of moderate exerciſe, his ſtomach will ſoon 
come to him. 

But when the want of appetite proceeds either from a 
conſtant fulneſs, whereby the action of the ſtomach is 
hinder'd that its ſides cannot meet together ſo as to ex- 
cite the ſenſation of hunger; or if it proceeds from an 
evil quality in its contents, as for inſtance, if there be 
ſlimy matter ingender'd in it, either from raw undigeſted 


food, from the want of a free diſcharge of the dung, or 


if any ſharp corroſive matter be in it, cauſing a depriv'd 
appetite, or a ſenſation of hunger by fits, as we often- 
times obſerve, the moſt rational method in all theſe caſes, 
is in the firſt place to evacuate and purge the ſtomach, 
by ſuch things as are appropriated, either to ſweeten the 
Juices, or attenuate the viſcid phlegm, 

And this method ſeems to be the moſt reaſonable with 


reſpect to horſes, becauſe, as we have elſewhere obſerv'd, 


they are no ways diſpoſed to vomit, or throw any thing 
out of the ſtomach that has once enter'd into it, and 
that ſeems to be owing to the figure of the gullet, which 
is contracted more than in ſome other creatures, and has 
a ſpiral direction, a little above its inſertion into the ſto- 
mach ; for had it been otherwiſe, though a horſe might 
have vomited as well as ſome other animals, yet as he 
feeds much with his head downwards, he would then 
perhaps have Jain under the inconveniency of having his 
food fall ſometimes back again into the gullet, which 
would be very troubleſome to him; and we may _ 

wiſe 
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wiſe obſerve from frequent experiments, if there be ne- 
ver ſo large a quantity of any vomiting medicine given 
to a horſe, it has no effect that way, but either works 
by a diſcharge of the dung,: or uy upon the maſs 
of blood as an alterative. 

And therefore purging medicines are, no doubt, the 
moſt appropriated to give immediate relief in all ſuch 
foulneſſes of the ſtomach as are of this kind. But if a 
horſe be coſtive, no purging phyſick ought to be given 
him but what is very moderate, unleſs the bowels are 
firſt cleans'd by the uſe of clyſters ; for if the guts be very 
full of dung, and if that be harden'd when purging me- 
dicines are adminiſter'd by the mouth, they ſometimes 
prove fatal to horſes ; for when the phyſick cannot make 
its way downwards, it flings a horſe immediately into 
convulſions, becauſe he wants that benefit of nature 
which men and ſome other animals have of throwing up- 
wards, But we ſhall lay down the method that is pro- 
per to be uſed in thoſe diſorders. 

And firſt, if the horſe be coſtive, the following emol- 
lient clyſter may be given, after he has been rak'd 80 
ſome boy, or one that has but a ſmall hancd. 

Take of the root of marſh-mallows ſliced, half a 
© pound ; the leaves of common mallows, three hand- 
5 fuls ; linſeed and fenugreek-ſeeds, of each two ounces; 
© boil them in three quarts of water for the ſpace of 
half an hour, ſtrain the decoction through a coarfe 
& cloth while it is hot, and diſſolve in it four ounces 
of honey, two ounces of common treacle, and fix 
ounces of oil or butter, Let this be injected luke- 
warm, holding his tail cloſe to his tuel as long as 
poſſible ; and let it be repeated for two or three days, 
or until the horſe's body is open enough, and that there 
is a way made for purging : after which the following 
drench may be given him. 

© Take of the roots of gentian and zedoary ſliced, of 
each two handfuls ; hyſſop, and rue, of each two 
% handfuls ; the leaves of /ena, two ounces ; aniſeeds, 
© or fennel-ſeeds bruis'd, an ounce : boil them in three 
** pints of water to the conſumption of one pint, diſſolve 
in the decoction two ounces of lenitive electuary.“ 
To be given in the morning, keeping him faſting two 
hours — and one hour afterwards, then he may be 
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rid or walk'd gently for an hour more, and when his 
phyſick begins to work, he may be permitted to drink 
warm water ſtrew'd with oatmeal, Or the following 
purging balls may be given : | | 
& 'Take of the beſt aloes, an ounce and a half; dia- 
* gridium, two drams ; galangal in powder, half an 
“ ounce 3 cloves, half a dram: make them into balls 
„ with flower and butter.“ | 
Thbeſe balls, or the preceeding draught, may be given 
with ſucceſs to recover loſt appetite ; and may for that 
purpoſe be repeated as often as there is occation, 
which needs be but ſeldom, unleſs a horſe has been 
ſome confiderable time without a good appetite, and in 
that caſe he may be purged once a week, for three or 
four weeks ſucceſſively ; and the days he does not purge, 
the following powder may be given him in a decoction, 
wherein a handful or two of rue has been boiled, 


* Take gentian in powder, two drams ; galangal, . 


*© zedoary, and calamus aromaticus, of each a dram 
and a half; cinnamon, and bay-berries, of each a 
4 dram.” Let theſe be pounded together, and be given 
in the decoction, or in a pint of white-wine. Or, 

© Take hyffop, rue, guaiacum, balauſtine flowers and 
© ſtick liquorice, of each one handful ; ſaffron, one 
% dram : infuſe theſe in two quarts of boiling water, 
and give a full pint every other morning, after the 
„ phyſick has done working.” 

If the horſe be of a delicate waſhy conſtitution, and 
unable to bear much purging, all that is neceſſary in 
that mtention may be anſwer'd by clyſters, with the ufe 
of fcalded bran now and then. The preceeding powder 
or drink ought alſo to be given every day. Conſtant 
exercife, is abſolutely neceſſary, and with the concur- 
rence of thoſe helps above directed, will ſoon recover 
a horſe to his appetite, | 

If you obſerve your horſe mangle his hay, and con- 
tinually nibling of mud and dirt, you may then very 
reaſonably ſuppoſe his ſtomach to be foul and out of 
order; nor is it improbable that this deſire after earth 
and mud proceeds from an acidity, and ſourneſs of the 
Juices 3 for thoſe creatures, by a fort of inſtinct, very 
often, of their own accord, take to fuch things as are 
proper to relieve them of troubleſome and _ ſen- 

ations : 
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fations : and this is very obſervable in dogs and eats, 
who are led by the ſame inſtinct to ſwallow: rough 
blades of graſs, in order to make themſelves vomit, 
when they find their ſtomachs oppreſs'd; Theſe are 
inſtances that are familiar, and known to every one; 
but natural hiſtory abounds with an infinite number of 
the like inſtances in other creatures; ſo that we are not 
to doubt but an animal of the greateſt ſagacity, as a 
horſe certainly is, and as he is alſo as much expoſed to 
diſeaſes, if not, more, than any other creature, muſt 
therefore, when at liberty, oftentimes be led to his own 
proper remedies, I could give ſome very odd inſtances 
of this in horſes from my own obſervation ; but I ſhall 
only here take notice of what relates to the preſent 
caſe, | SM 
They muſt needs have but little acquaintance in phy- 
ſick, who do not know the earths have a virtue in them, 
not only to dry up a ſuperfluity of moiſture, but ſome 
of them to imbibe and take. off the acidity of ſour li- 
quors, and it is, no doubt, from ſuch a depravity in 
the ſtomach, that a horſe leaves his ordinary food to 
eat dry'd earth or mud, and this he is forced to do from 
the craving of his appetite, and is often compelPd to 
take up with the worſt, for want of ſomething more 
efficacious. e BR} 
When I attended the army, I once took an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying a horſe in a very ardent deſire of 
this kind, who had ſuffer'd very much from his keeper, 
and had been often beat for eating clay out of the wall. 
I brought him a piece of chalk the bigneſs of a man's 
fiſt, and laid it into the manger, he turn'd it over with 
his noſe ſeveral times, and at laſt broke off ſome of the 
corners and eat them; whereupon I took up the chalk 
to break it into ſmall pieces, and becauſe he thought I 
was going to rob him of it again, he puſh'd his head 
towards me with all the eagerneſs imaginable, and when 
it was broke, he eat the greateſt part of it, 'and fell 
immediately to his hay, The dragoon, who kept him, 
told me he gave bim more chalk afterwards, and obſer- 
ved he eat his hay the better for it; for being com- 
manded to march ſoon after, he was perfectly cuftd 
by the exerciſe, and had no further cravings of that 


kind, 
R 4 This 
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This remedy is very eaſy, and may be had every 
where, or inſtead of it burnt hartſhorn in powder, 
which is yet much better, may be given ; but thoſe 
remedies will be ſtill the more efficacious, if, previous 
to them, purging be adminiſter'd, and afterwards con- 


ſtant exerciſe be given, there being nothing which con- 


tributes ſo much to wear off thoſe diſorders as' exerciſe, 
when it is moderate. But the remedies preſcribed in 
the following chapter, will alſo be uſeful in this caſe. 
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Of the hungry evil. 


The " ROO: HIS diſtemper generally proceeds at firſt, from 


evil general- 
ly at farſt 
proceeds 
from empti- 
neſs, 


bad keeping, or exceſlive purging : but there are 
ſome horſes who ſeem to be incurable, becauſe albeit 
they feed plentifully, their common and natural diſ- 
charges ſeem at the ſame time to be more than what is 
proportionable to their feeding. 

Moſt horſes that have this infirmity on them, are but 
jades, and therefore we ſhall ſpend but little time about 
it; however, ſince there may be ſome very good horſes 
that have a voracious appetite after ſuch caſes as we have 
mentioned, and may be recovered, we ſhall lay down 


the propereſt means that can be made uſe of for that 


The cure. 


purpoſe, 8 | 

And therefore ſince the hungry evil in them proceeds 
from emptineſs, they ought, beſides plenty of food, to 
have thoſe things adminiſter'd to them that are proper 
to lubricate and ſoften the fibres of the ſtomach, and to 
lefſen that ſenſation ; for which purpoſe the leaves of 
mallows, and the roots of marſh-mallows ſhould be 
boiled in their water with liquorice, and their corn 
ſhould be mixed with the fat mucilaginous ſeeds, as-fe- 


nugreck and linſeed, &c. 


But if he cannot be eaſily brought to the uſe of thoſe 
things in the way of diet, they may be given him after 
the following method: - 

„ Take 


\ 
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& Take the roots of marſh-mallows, two pounds; 


ce linſeed, and fenugteeł · ſeed, of each four ounces: 


« firſt pound the ſeeds, and then the roots, to a maſh; 
ce and afterwards make them into balls, with a muci- 
<< lage of linſeed or fenugreek, as big as a pullet's egg; 
« one of which may be given in a morning, one about 
« -noon, and another in the evening.“ 

Markham's balls may alſo be given in this caſe, eſpe- 
cially if the brimſtone be kept out of them; and in fine, 
all fat unctuous medicines, for thoſe not only help to 
fatten a horſe, but take off thoſe violent ſenſations of 


hunger that cauſe him to eat ſo voraciouſly, as is uſual 


in ſuch diſorders. 
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Of the diſeaſes of the guts; and fiſt of the 


cholick. 


F H E cholick, fret, or gripes, which, in the far- 
riers terms, though very injudiciouſly, is meant to 
ſignify moſt of the diſeaſes of the guts, is no other than 
the pain that accompanies all the particular diſorders 
thoſe parts are liable to; and therefore when a horſe is 
troubled with cholick pains, the farrier ought diligently 
to inquire into the true cauſes thereof; for as no part 
is more ſenſible than the guts, any thing retain'd too 
long in them, or any thing injected and thrown out 
in an over-great quantity, will, on ſome occaſions, 
bring a horſe into exquiſite torment; we ſhall therefore 
take particular notice of the different cauſes of ſuch dif- 


orders, and ſuit the method of cure according to their 


ſeveral exigencies, 


The cholick 
not ſo pro- 
perly a diſ- 
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ſymptom 
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tend all in- 
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Of the FD gripes and adftridtion of the 
bowels, 


From ORSES are ſeldom or never troubled with any 
r = other adſtriction in their bowels, excepting what 
ry gripes proceeds from the dung hardening and obſtructing thoſe 
proceed. paſſages ; and therefore we ſhall have the leſs to ſay up- 
on that head, having ſpoken to it already, in that chap- 
ter where we have treated concerning ſurfeits ; only we 
ſhall here add, that when the matter is pent up in the 
firſt paſſages, to wit, in the ſtomach and guts, and pu- 
trifies there, the juices turn ſour, viſcid and ropy, and 
fret the tender membrane which covers the inſide of the 
guts; by the viſcidity alſo the wind is intangled, which 
creates a ſwelling and diftention, ſo that the belly be- 
comes hard like a drum; and if the excrements be very 
much hardened in the great or freight gut, they cauſz 
_ preſſure upon the neck of the bladder, and hinder the 
paſſages of the urine, that a horſe cannot piſs ; ſome- 
times the fundament ſwells, and all towards the heath, 
which is very dangerous. 

A horſe in this condition muft needs be in great pain, 
and even in danger of his life, if a ſpeedy relief is not 
had; therefore in order to the cure, the firſt intention 
is to ſtrike him in the mouth with a fleam or horn, 
and after he has been rak'd, and that with a great 
deal of caution, the following clyſter n to be in- 
jected. 

Take the leaves of mallows, marſh-mallows, and 
©© mercury, of each three handfuls ; boil them in three 
“ quarts of water for the ſpace of half an hour; to the 
<< ftrain'd decoction add lenitive electuary four ounces 3 
<* ſpirit of wine, or brandy, half a pint; oil or butter, 
half a pound.“ Let this be injected lukewarm, and 
retain'd as long as poſſible. 
But if the horſe has, along with his coſtiveneſs, violent 
cholick pains, * from wind and phlegm, let 


the 
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ing off. 


© Take juniper berties pounded, ſal prune lla, and da- 


C gente, of each an ounce ; ſalt of tartar, and oil of amber, 
« of each two drams; make it into a ball, with a ſuffici- 


ce ent quantity of ſyrup of marſh-mallows.” If the horſe 


is not better ſoon afterwards, let another ball be repeat- 
ed about two or three hours after the firſt. Theſe will 
cauſe him to break wind backwards, and ftale plentifully, 
and by that means the horſe will get rid of his pain. 
Cholicks and griping pains in the bowels of horſes 
ſometimes become ſuddenly mortal; that without any 
regard to other circumſtances, they ought immediately 
to be remov'd; and if coſtiveneſs happens to continue 


upon the uſe of the remedies that are preſcrib'd for that 


purpoſe, that ſymptom will of courſe go off in the ſequel 
of the cure: For after the moſt urgent ſymptoms are re- 
mov'd, the next intention muſt be to deſtroy the cauſe 
oi the diſtemper, otherwiſe it may return again. 

Wherefore we recommend gentle purging, with the 
uſe of ſuch things as are hot and penetrating ; and this 
we do contrary to the opinion, though not altogether to 
the practice of moſt farriers, who believe coſtiveneſs to 


proceed from inward heat; whereas the heat is only the 


effect of coſtiveneſs, and not the cauſe, as is eaſily de- 
monſtrated, and is occaſioned chiefly from a cold, phleg- 
matick, tough matter in the ſtomach and guts, which 
binds up the excrements, which, when the guts are full 
and preſs'd upon, cauſe heat; therefore as all hot ſpicy 
things are proper to cut and deftroy thoſe viſcidities which 
cauſe the lentor, and harbour wind, they ought more or 
leſs to be exhibited in all intentions that are requiſite to 
the cure of coftiveneſs. The following purge may, for 
that reaſon, be given, and will be found very profitable, 
after the violence of the cholick pains are over, and the 
obſtinate ſtoppages of the bowels are remov'd. 

© Take mallows, and marſh- mallows, of each one 


of ſena, two ounces ; bay-berries, and juniper-berries, 
of each an ounce, Boil them in three pints of water 
to a quart, ſtrain out the decoction through a ſieve or 
coarſe cloth, and add two ounces of ſyrup of back- 
e thorn, Or this: 
Take 


the following be given when the clyſter has done work- 
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„Take mallows, and marſh mallows, of each two 
© handfuls ; ſena, one ounce; jalap in groſs powder, 
< half an ounce ; carraway-ſeeds of either, an ounce 
„ and a half; boil them in the ſame quantity of water 
* as above directed, to the conſumption of a third part; 
and, in the ftrain'd decoction, diſſolve four ounces of 
© manna. Or the following. 

© Take eight ounces of manna, two ounces of cream 
de of tartar ; diſſolve them in a quart of ſweet whey, 
& and add eight ounces of the oil of olives, 

Either of theſe may be made uſe of after clyſters have 
been injected, the horſe being kept from feeding two 
hours before, and two hours thereafter, He may then 
be walk*d abroad for the ſpace of an hour; and upon his 


return it would not at all be amiſs, if there was tripe- 


broth prepared for him, ſtrew'd with oatmeal ; and if he 
ſeems unwilling to drink them, he may have two or 
three quarts adminiſter'd through a horn, and the fame 
quantity repeated two hours thereafter, 

Theſe will help the operation of the phyſick, looſen 
and waſh down the viſcid ſlimy matter, which not only 
fetters the excrements, but intangles the wind, which 
cauſes violent exceſſive pain, by its preſſure and diſtenti- 
on of the colon: but if the horſe be of ſmall value, and 
that it is not worth while to be at all this expence and 
trouble about him, the following purging drench may be 
made uſe of. | 

*© Take mallows, and marſh-mallows, of each two 
*© handfuls ; or four handfuls of common mallows, if 
*© marſh-mallows are not eaſy to be had; jalap in pow- 
der, two ounces ; aniſeeds, or fennel- feeds, an ounce ; 
*© boil them as above directed, and add to the decoction 
four ounces of common treacle. Or this: | 
| © Take half an ounce of the bitter apple in powder; 
three drams of aloes ; and one dram of diagridium.“ 
Make them into a ball with flour and butter, To be 
given as the former. 

If your horſe's fundament be ſwell'd, which ſometimes 
happens to that degree before raking and clyſters are ad- 
miniſter'd, that he cannot ſtale ; becauſe when the ex- 
crements are harden'd and pent up in the great or ſtreight 
gut, that being full, it preſſes upon the neck of the blad- 
der, ſo as to hinder the paſſage of his urine ; and if this 
ſymptom 
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ſymptom does not wear off ſoon after thoſe means have 


been uſed, recourſe muſt be had with all ſpeed to thoſe 


things that are proper to keep down inflammation : for 
which purpoſe we recommend the uſe of the following' 
decoction. EEE. 0 ; 

&« Take of red-roſe leaves, two handfuls ; boil them 
« jn a quart of water for the ſpace of half an hour; add 
« to the decoction a ſmall quantity of brandy, ſpirit of 
« yyine, or rum, and with a ſponge bathe his fundament 
e and ſheath often. | 

This decoction ſhould always be made as warm as he 
can bear it, and the ſpirits mix'd with it as often as it is 
uſed, viz. to every two parts of the decoction, one of 
the ſpirits. wk: 
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His yard ought to be kept up to his belly with a gen- The yard to 


tle bandage, becauſe the humours fall into it with a very 


kept up 
when the 


eaſy influx, as it is both a ſoft and dependent part, by fundament 
which means the ſwelling and inflammation are often kept and ſheath 


up after the firſt cauſe is in a great meaſure remov'd, and 
ſometimes proves the occaſion of a gangrene; and there- 
fore to keep that ſuſpended, the farrier or groom may 
take a piece of canvas fix or eight inches broad, and fix- 
ing two ſtraps to each corner forwards, they may be 
brought one on each fide over his flanks, and faſtened 
upon his reins ; the hind parts ſhould have the corners 
cut off, according as the ſwellings happen to be more or 


leſs on the upper part of the yard, with one ſingle piece 


of ſtrong tape fixed to it, which coming through between 
his hips, is to be brought over the croup, and tied to the 
other two ; and when this accident happens to a ſtone- 
horſe, his ſtones ought alſo to be ſuſpended in a bag of 
ſoft flaxen cloth, which may eaſily be fixed to the other. 

By theſe means the return of the blood will be render- 
ed very eaſy, and the ſwelling will thereupon aſſwage, 
which, for want of ſuch- method, has ſometimes been 
the cauſe of ſudden death, 

But fince we have aſcrib'd the cauſe of coftiveneſs and 
dry gripes to viſcid ſlimy matter ingender'd in the firſt 
paſſages, it will be neceſſary, after the preceeding means. 
have been complied with, and the moſt urgent ſymptoms 
are remov'd, to adminiſter ſuch things as are neceſſary 
to deſtroy the remains of thoſe viſcidities ; for which 

purpoſe 


are ſwelled. 
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Two in- 
ſtances of 


coſtiveneſs. 


The firſt. 


purpoſe the following powder, to the quantity of a ſpoon · 


body is ſhook, and the lentor in the bowels, and the ex- 


times eſſay to dung, but without effect; ſo that at laſt, 
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ful, may be given every morning. | 
- © Take gentian, and birthwort roots, of each four 
& ounces ; galangal, zedoary, and calamus aromaticus, 
© of each one ounce ; the tops of dry wormwood, and 
& the leſſer centaury, of each an ounce and a half; nut- 
„ megs, ginger, black pepper, and bay- berries, of each 
© half an ounce, Make them into a fine powder, and 
* keep it in a glaſs or gallipot cloſe cover'd. 
This may be given im white-wine, ale, or in a decoc- 

tion wherein a handful of rue has been boil'd, letting him 
faſt two hours before, and one thereafter ; and if your 
horſe be of ſmall value, you may give him every day, 
among a few oats, an ounce of antimony, and two 
ounces of flour of brimſtone; or you may make it up in- 
to a paſte, with a little flour and butter, continuing its 
uſe for the ſpace of one week. 

Champt rue and garlick is alſo very ſerviceable in this 
caſe ; but all remedies will prove the more ſucceſsful, if 
you give your horſe exerciſe ; and indeed, that alone 
oftentimes proves ſufficient ; for by exerciſe the whole 


* readily fall downwards, to their expulſion out 
of the body. 

I ſhall put a period to this ſubject, with an account of 
two horſes that were ſeiz'd with violent coftiveneſs, and 
where the iſſue prov'd very different, 

The one belong'd to a gentleman, who while travell- 
ing, was ſtopt upon the road the ſecond day of his jour- 
ney, his horſe was in great pain, ſhrunk up his belly, 
often endeavouring to dung, and as often to piſs, but 
could do neither, I was told he had been taken up from 
graſs a week before he ſet out, and was obſerv'd to be 
coſtive all that while; but beokbſe he was to have. ſome 
fatigue, they thought it unneceſſary to tamper with him, 
which, no doubt, was very reaſonable, had he not been 
more than ordinarily coſtive. The firſt thing done to 
recover him was raking, and afterward he had a pipe 
of tobacco given him at his fundament; the ſmoke of the 
tobacco prov'd a gentle ffimulus, and made him often- 


being in exceſſive pain, hanging his bead and turning it 
frequently towards his belly, the owner thought 2 * 
ſen 


* 
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ſend for a farrier, who, at firſt fight, ſaid he would die; 5 
however he went and prepared him a comfortable drink, 
as he term'd it, which, by the ſmell, ſeem'd to be 
ſome hot aromatick ſeeds boil'd in ale. 3 ; e 

After this he became much worſe, for there being no 
free vent upwards or downwards, and the wind being 
now more rarefy*d by the hot ſpicy things, and con- 
ſequently taking up more ſpace in his bowels, he often 
lay down, and immediately ſtarted up again, ſhewing 
as much pain and agony as any horſe could poſhbly be 
in. I advis'd the gentleman to have him rak'd once 
more by a boy that had a ſmall hand and arm, who be- 
ing ſatisfied with the reaſons which I gave him, had it 
done accordingly, though it was not without ſome dif- 
ficulty, for the horſe ſhrunk very much, and endea- 
voured conſtantly to lie down, But at laſt, when he 
had been thoroughly rak'd, he began to through out 
ſeveral hard balls of dung of his own accord, and at the 
fame time ſtaled a little, whereupon he had the entrance 
into his fundament done with ſoap, which made him 
dung very plentifully, and he piſs'd ſo long that the ſta- 
ble was all a-float about him. After this a clyſter of 
broth, wherein beef had been boil'd, was given him, 
with half a handful of falt and half a pound of butter 
diſſolv'd in it, which brought away a great deal of dung, 
and abundance of ſlimy matter. He eat nothing that 
Night, which was pretty late, but towards the morning 
he began to feed very plentifully, and was quite reca- 
ver'd of his indiſpoſition. 555 | 

Had this diſorder continued upon him a little longer 
without a vent to the hard excrements, which were fo 
firmly impacted in the ſtreight gut, a violent inflamma- 
tion of that gut, and of the neck of the bladder, muſt 
have ſoon happen'd, which, without the utmoſt dili- 
gence, would have brought him ſuddenly to Khis end; 
for in that caſe it would have been very difficult to have 
fetch'd out the dung, which was the only means to pre- 
ſerve him from thoſe accidents. | D 

But this will be glearly illuſtrated in the other in- 
ſtance, which was of a dragoon's horſe in the regiment 
to which I belong'd ; who, after a full five 'weeks 
march, coming to ſtand at his eaſe, grew exceeding 
coltive, and had his fundament and ſheath very mug 
well” 
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The ſecond. 
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ſwell'd. He was committed to the care of one who 
was tolerably well ſkill'd in many of the common 
things, but being wholly unacquainted with the ſtructure 
and mechaniſm of that creature, who was the ſubject 
of his art, committed a grand miſtake, in giving him a 
ſtrong doſe of purging phyſick, there being no vent for 
the paſſage of the excrements downwards, and the 
horſe having no capacity to vomit and diſgorge himſelf 
upwards, was put into the moſt violent agony imagina- 
ble, and at laſt died in ſtrong convulſions, . 

Perhaps this perſon may, by ſuch a method, have 
ſucceeded in caſes of leſs obſtinacy, and where there was 
little or no ſwelling of the fundament; and if there 
had been a poſſibility of making the horſe vomit, he 
might have ſucceeded even in this, for then the phyſick 
would have gone off that way; and after ſeveral diſ- 
charges by the mouth, the remainder might have gone 
downwards, as it oftentimes happens to human bodies, 
becauſe the ſtraining to vomit makes a ſtrong compreſ- 
ſion of the muſcles of the lower belly, which greatly 
forwards the ejections by the fundament ; and therefore 
in ſome obſtinate caſes of this nature, the beft phyſicians 
have order'd vomits with ſucceſs. But as it is quite 
otherwiſe with horſes, and that their ſtomachs are not 
otherwiſe to be moved with the ſtrongeſt fimul:, than 
to create ſickneſs, and cauſe them to ſlaver a little, pur- 
ging is not to be attempted in any ſtubborn coſtiveneſs, 
but clyſterss 

And if this method had been taken in the inſtance 
now before us, and due care obſerv'd to keep the ſwel- 
ling of his fundament under, as he was a young horſe, 

and not much impaired in his ftrength, he might have 
eaſily overcome that diſorder, 
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LL fluxes of the belly in horſes, are generally in- 
cluded under the names of a lax or ſcouring: 


but for the better underſtanding of thoſe _—_— 
Ti” 0 
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ſhall rank them under four different kinds. We have 
Elſewhere obſerv'd, that when the excrements have lain 
ſome time in the guts, the juices,” by their putrefaction, 
turn ſharp and corroſive, and by that means ſtimulate 
the inteſtines, to ſhake off what is contain'd in them. 
But this does not always follow ſuch a ſtagnation of the GNM 
excrement, as may be obſerv d from what has been &, 
ſaid in the preceeding chapter; for. ſometimes before 
ſuch a diſcharge can happen, a horſe will be endangered 
of his life; and therefore we may reaſonably aſcribe this 
difference ſometimes to the different conſtitutions of 
horſes, and ſometimes to. the difference of their food, 
there being ſome kinds more liable to corruption than 
others. But however that be, it is very certain that 
the lax and ſcouring in horſes is oftentimes the effect 
of a preceeding coſtiveneſs; and therefore we ſhall ac- 
count this, and all critical looſeneſſes which tend to the 
ſolution of any diſeaſe, to be of the firſt kind. "= 
The ſecond kind of looſeneſs, is that which proceeds 
chiefly from want of digeſtion ; for by that means a 
ſcouring may happen, without any previous ſymptoms 
of coſtiveneſs; and when it is fo, a horſe ſuddenly falls 
away and loſes his fleſh, and likewiſe his appetite z but 
this may be further known by the diſcharge, for many 
things that he eats will come away whole, and his dung 
will be full of ſhreds of hay, and ſometimes accompa- 
nied with flimy matter. mw 1A 
Thirdly, a looſeneſs and ſcouring often happens when 
the pores of the ſkin, the urinary, or other diſcharges, 
are obſtructed: for by that means, when the excremen- 
titious parts of the blood have not a free vent through 
the common paſlages, they are derived in a more than 
ordinary quantity into the aperture of the guts, but 
particularly in the gall-pipe and pancreatick duct; fo 
that they may be of different colour and eonliſtency, 
according to the predominancy of the juices that flow 
into them. When moſt of it is derived from the in- 
teſtinal glands, the matter will be. clear and watry, of 
clear and glaſſy, not unlike that which So/ley/el/ obſerves 
in this third kind of cholick ; but when it proceeds 
moſtly from the gall-pipe and pancreatick duct, it will 
be then tinctur'd with a yellowiſh colour, and if there 
happens to be a very great — of the gall W | 


Molten 
greaſe , 
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-ged with the excrements, whatever is voided: from the 


fundament, muſt of conſequence be of à deep reddiſh 
colour, and is the ſame which the 'above- mentioned ay. 


thor terms the red gripes, which! . p er chis th 


kind of cholicx. A 
L.Laſtly, a lax or ſcouring lend 8 from oil 


cous flimy matter hindrivg the chyle from entring into 


the lacteal or milky veſſels, and in this caſe the excre- 
ments are uſually of a pale Aa GER; as they 
conſiſt chiefly of chyle. 

ut all — only different ſpecies of a rid, 
and when the ſcouring is large, as it happens to ſome 
full-body'd young horſes, a white greaſy matter-like fat 
comes away in the dung, and this is what farriers call 
molten greaſe, which s of the fame nature with the 


greaſy diarrhea, which ſometimes. happens to men of 


groſs habits as well as to horſes, and ſtems to be oc- 
caſioned when the glands of the inteſtines: are more than 
ordinarily opened, whereby that matter is evacuated from 


the blood into the guts, which ſhould . ve de- 


Poſited among the fat. 
That horſes are not ſubject to nn may be 
owing, in a great meaſure, to their hotizontal poſition, 


whereby the inteſfinum rect um is leſa affected, in purga- 


tions, than it generally is in men; beſides, the violent 
gripings that generally attend a diarrbhæa, ſbon deſtroy 
a horſe, if not ſoon removed; fo that ir ſeldom ariſes 
to a dyfentery or bloody flux. | 


The cure of But in order to the cure, it cught | to 110 e 


a lax or 


ſcouring. 


that in all thoſe ſcourings that are of the firſt kind, and 
are only the critical diſcharges of ſome diſeaſe; there 
are ſeldom or never any bad accidents attending them, 
unleſs the difeaſe has been of ſuch continunnce as to 
waſte and attenuate the body; and therefore when the 
ſickneſs abates by any ſuch diſcharge, the beſt way is 
not to be over-haſty to ſtop it, but it ought rather to 
be encouraged when it proves imperfect ; and that muſt 
be done by medicines-that are moderately. purging. But 
becauſe all diſcharges that proceed from the inteſtines 
may degenerate into the worſer ſort, care ought to be 
taken not to let it run on too long, but it may be ſtop- 
ped by the methods. hereafter laid down for the cure of 


_ the othes ſpecies of MICS es we ſhall therefore pro- 
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cred to the next kind, where a horſe loſes his 60 
and when the want "of digeſtion is manifeſt” from an 
imperfect comminution of the dung, that is, hen ſoine 
part of the food comes away whole as it is eat. 
In this caſe all thoſe things that we have already laid 
down for ſtrengthening the ſtomach are to be uſed ; z for 
which purpoſe we alſo recommend the uſe of diaprnte, 
to thoſe that like it; but it is not one doſe that will an- 
ſwer the end, but it ought to be repeated every day, 
and ſo muſt any other ſtomachick medicine, before any 


extraordinary effect can be wrought. 


And becaufe this difeaſe is both in the ſtomach and 
guts, the following clyſter may be given as ſoon as. 755 
eive him begin to recover his appetite, unleſs” the 

neſs begins alſo to abate with the other ſymptoms, 

and in that cafe it may be let alone. 

© Take of red - roſe leaves, two handfuls ; the roots 
* 4 of ntian, and round birthwort, of each one ounce 

galangal, half an ounce ; bay-berries, anniſeeds, and 

6 „ Fame of each two drams.” Let the roots an 

other hard ingredients be bruiſed ; afterwards boil the 
whole in three quarts of water for the ſpace of 

an hour; of let them be infus'd four hours in boiti 


ng. 
water; then pour off the liquor, and diſſolve in it three 


ounces of the oil of rue, Which muſt be injected into 
the .horſe's fundament lukewarm. 


This may be repeated once or twice, 


is 4 very bad fign, eſpecially if he to feed. 
of "oh next kind is that where the excrements are tin- 
ellow, or of a deep reddiſh colour, rene: a8 
ave obſerved, from a too great profuſion the 
we and pancreatick j juice, Se. 

In this a" horſe may firſt of all be purged with the 
following drench, 

„Take red-roſe leaves, _ bandfülr; monkꝰs rhu- 
© barb, four ounces; Turky rhubarb, three ounces. 
Let thefe be fliced and boiled with the 1 0 in 
* three pints of water for the ſpace of an hour; 
** in the firained decoction diſſolve an aunde d h 
—W laſerrdium,” Or this 


lf 
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but if the The cure of 
looſeneſs ſtill continues, and the horſe grows weak, it ndr 


looſeneſs, 
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tc. Take of the beſt, rhubarb in powder, two ounces ; 
ei cream of tartar, one. 77 diaphoretick antimony, 
half an ounce. Let this be We in A, * of 15 

* wine,” . Wee 
If the 1 be of ſmall value, 

Wt Take ſuccotrine aloes, and OZ IE of each half 
6 an ounce ;.'myrrh, one dram : \ make it into a ball 
et with treacle. 

This may be given twice a week, and will purify the 

blood from thoſe viſcidities that come away with, their 
dung like flime. And as after purging, thoſe medicines 
which promote ſweat, and the other ſecretions, may be 
uſed, .as they make 2 revulſion, and conſequently leſſen 
the, diſcharges by dung; wherefore we recommend di- 
aſcordium, mithfldate, ane Venice treacle, or London 
rreacle, which may be exhihiqed in the foljowing, man- 
1 [24 
2 Take SEO water, one pint ; ; Venice treacle, os 
6c mithridate, two ounces. Let the mixture. be ftirr'd 
well about, and given through a horn.“ Or this: 

Take one handful of water germander; red - roſe 

& leaves and rue, of each half a handful; Virginia 
te ſnake- weed, and ſcorxonera, of each two ounces, 
de Boil them i in a quart of water, half an hour; and to 
ec the ſtrajned decoction add two ounces, or two ounces 
ce and a half of diaſcordium. Or. 

» 414. 14 Iake of digſcardium, three ounces 3 difſolve i it in 

a decoction of ted- roſe leaves, and give it through a 

© horn; two ounces. of Venice treacle, or mithridate, 
or three Ounces, of Londen treacle, may be given in 
the ſame manner, taking care at the ſame time to 

« keep the horſe well cloath'd, and to have him often 

« comb'd and rubb'd to open the pores, the better to 

promote ſweat and inſenſihſe tranſpiration.” _ 

The following drench may alſo be given with good 
my to aſtringe and dry vp. the Mo and bow- 
ole fd. |... 

4 Take roſe- water, and plantain- -water, or a decoc- 
tion of red: roſe Jeaves, and plantain, one quart; 
treacle water, half a pint; Armenian bole, and ſealed 

on earth, or Lemnian earth, of each half an ounce, Diſ- 

of ſolve i in the mixture two ounces of diaſcordium, and 

e of toch allum fix drams.”” = 

18 


4 4 
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- This muſt be repeated two or "three days fucceſſively, 


and unleſs the ſcouring” be „ violent,” i wil ce tai 


put a top ien 4h 
But the farrier is 10 be that ifs horſe hubs 4 


ver upon him, which does not diminiſh, but — 
with the looſeneſs, thoſe things which at more imme 
diately upon the bowels are then to be made uſe of, 
therefore the elyſter preſcribed i in the preceeding chapter, | 
to remove violent pains in the guts, may be inje&ted 3 
or the following, which will yer be rt efficacious 1 in 
this caſe. 
Take of guaiacum, balf a od | Caſlafrasy) wer 
ounces; boil them in four quarts of ſmiths water, 
e wherein they quench their hot irons, until one half of 
the water be conſum'd ; then add to the decoction 
© red-rofe leaves, one handful ; and two handfuls of 
plaintain; and when it has boiled a'quarter of an hour 
5 Jonger, take it from the fire, and in the ſtrain'd de- 
* cottion diffolve four ounces of are without 
“honey, and of opium half a dram.“ ichs? 
& Take henbane, and white poppySſeed, of each four 
“ ounces ; red-roſe leaves, two handfuls ; pomegranate 
* bark, two ounces: boil them in two quarts of ſmiths 
N forge: water to three pints, diſſolve in it four ounces 
< of diaſcordium, or three ounces of mithridate, of Ve- 
«© nice-treacle, and half a dram of opium Or the fol- 
lowing may be us'd in haſte, or for a horſe of ſmall value. 
„Take a quart of the ſoreſaid water, warm it over 
e the fire, and diffolve in it two ounces of W | 
and the like quantity of roch-allum; 0 
Theſe clyſters are always to be made in a leſſer cam 
tity than thoſe that are purging ; and the horſe's tail to 
be kept cloſe to his tuel, that he may retain them as long 
as poſſible ;. and as ſoon as he flings out the firſt, ' which 
haps may not be in the ſpace of twelve hours, it muſt 
be fo followed with another, and ſo on, until the looſeneſs 
is quite ſtopt, which may eaſily be done by the help of 
thoſe clyſters, unleſs his ſtrength be quite waſted, Mg 
that he has loft all ſenſation in his bowels, - 
We come now. to-the cure of the laſt fort of boris The laft 
which we mention'd, to wit, when the chyle is diſcharg- Lind of 


ſcouring, 


ed with the excrements ; and as this indiſpoſition my 1 


ceeds from ſlimy matter AE the: paſſages in the 
830 lacteal 
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lafteal veſſels, the propereſt method is by purging iy for 
which purpoſe we recommend the following. 

Take Ep/om ſalt, fix ounces ; cream of tartar, two 
c -ounces ©: diflolve them in a gallon of water, and give 
<< the whole through a horn at ſeveral times.“ Or, 
Take. Epſom ſalt, ſix ounces; cream of tartar, three 
6 ounces ; alt of tartar, half an ounce ; diſſolve them 
, in a plentiful deal of water, and let them be given as 
40 the other.. 

Let ſalt of tartar and 2 pruneliæ 3 difoly's i in 
his common drink, for all thoſe diluters are the moſt pro- 
per to waſh off. that viſcid matter which adheres ſo cloſe- 
h te the gute, and binders the chyle from entring into 
its proper veſſels, eſpecially when they are us'd plentiful- 
17 but if this fort of flux ſhould proceed from a ſtru- 
mous obſtruction, as it ſometimes happens to human bo- 
dies, it would preve incurable. 

As to that which farriers call molten, greaſe, it being 
for the moſt part. the concomitant of every large ſcour- 
ing, that ſymptom generally wears off in the proceſs of 
the diſtemper, and requires no particular management 
giſtinct from what has been already preſcrib'd for the third 
fort of looſeneſo, viz, purging and aſtringent clyſters, 
with the aſſiſtance of thoſe things that are proper to pro- 
mote. a breathing. through the pores ; but becauſe in all 
violent diſorders of the guts, there is; for the moſt part, 
a weakneſs in the ſtomach alſo, it can never be amiſs to 
exhibit ſuch things as are proper to procure a good digeſ- 
tion, at the ſame time that other means are us'd to carry 
off the more urgent ſymptoms ; and theſe; ought to be 
continued, ' eſpecially to a horſe of value; and indeed it 
is ſor want of ſuch helps that many horſes dwindle away, 
or fall into other diſtempers, after the dea has in 2 
great meafure been overcome. 

Concerning the food that is to be given ii ſuch dil. 
orders, nothing can be more proper than what. Solley/c/ 
recommends, vis, the cleaneſt and beſt h ay, bran moil- 
ten'd with claret, and parcb'd bazley. But as all thoſe 

diſorders have their primary cauſe. from colds, ill uſage, 
but eſpecially from foul corrupt feeding, and want of ex- 


> exciſe, the owner.can never be at a loſs to keep an eye 


_ over his horſe, and to learn his c and what be 


is able to dear, and by that means theſe a oy HAF. 
in a great meaſure, be prevemeq. 


CHar. 13 4 4 abi pai 


0 HA P. XXXVIIIII. 
Oo the bloody Aux. 


H [Si is _ an advanc'd degree of a diarrhea, eſpe- 4 A LO: 

cially: of.that fort which proceeds from a profuſion ®* 

of the pancreatick and bilious juices; ſor when the diſ- 

charge from thoſe. parts is very much inlarg'd, it cauſes 

ſtill a greater influx of blood and humours towards them, 

which being more than can be converted into the proper 

juices, forces itſelf through the inteſtines of the veſſels, 

and is diſcharg'd with theſe juices into the guts. 
Sometimes it reſembles the waſhings of fleſh, ſome- It: diffe- 

times there-is a mixture of purulent matter or corrup- bent appear 

tion along with it, and ſometimes little or nothing comes 

away but pute blood; but this laſt kind proceeds, for 

the moſt part, from an appetite. pf: the internal hemor- 

rhoidal veſſels, 

But it is to he hte, a bloody „Aux very \ ſeldom 

happens to horſes, inſomuch that Solleyſell — given it 

no place among other diſeaſes of the like nature; and for 

my own part, I cannot ſay I have ever ſeen blood come 

from a horſe's fundament, otherwiſe than by the preſſure 

of hard dung upon the great gut, which by that means 

has only ſqueez d out a very ſmall. quantity from the veſ- 

ſels thereof; yet becauſe that diſtemper may, without 

doubt, ſeize ſome horſes, as it is not inconſiſtent with 

the oeconomy of that animal, and as moſt authors I have 

perus'd,. beſides Solleyſell, A they have met with it in 

all its different appearances, I ſhall therefore give ſuch ._ . 

directions as are neceſſary for the cure. 
And in order thereunto, becauſe a bloody- flux hap- The cure, 

pens, for the moſt part, before the body has been ver 

much waſted by the looſeneſs, it is proper, in the el 

place, to make a revulſion, by taking a, moderate quan- 

tity of blood from the neck - vein; this is convenient in 

all fuxes of blood fromthe inferior Parts, unleſs the horſe 

de exceeding weak. 
If there be a — of purulent corrupt matter 1 

bleeding, moderate bugs will be very proper, WH 
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Fo the ſtrained decoction add three ounces of diaſcor- 


ing and fortifying the ' bowels, will weaken thetn, - i 
cauſing a greater relaxation of their fibres,” by 


c cx. TEES ee 


Worms of 
divers kinds 


bred in 
ho: ſes. 


fuch things as have been preſcrib'd in the preceeding chap- 


kind with thoſe in the freight gut, being only ſome- 
rid blood from the horſe's ſtomach ; and being the ſame 


which by their ſharpneſs, like the points of needles, ſeem 
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; all the other medicines recommended to make a rg- 
vlog by ſweat and inſenſible tranſpiration, are alſo to 
be comply'd with; as alſo the aſtringent clyſters there re- 
commended, which 3 in moſt caſes will aniwer the end, I 
ſhall therefore only add one more. 

„Take a quart of forge-water, and boil i in it four 
„ gunees of oak- bark; two ounces of tormentil: roots; : 
& balauſtines, and red-roſe leaves, of each a handful, : 


oo „ dium, and ounce of mithridate, and half a dram of 

* opium,” Let this be injeted warm, and repeated as 
ht as there is occaſion ; and if you be provided with a 
ſyringe that has a pretty Jarge pipe, you may ſometimes 
add two ounces of bole in powder, or ſealed earth. 

But above all things, you'are to avoid mixing oil of 
butter, or any other greaſy matter, with clyſters that 
are of this intention, as is common among farriers; for 
theſe things are directly contrary to the nature of thoſe 
applications, and will not only render their operations in- 
effectual, but increaſe the diſeaſe; and inſtead of aſtring- 
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O H A P. XXXIX,. 
N wor mo, bort and erunchia ons, | 


HE R E are ip kinds of vermin bred | in AY 
bodies of horſes, which go under the denomination 
of bots, worms, and aſcarides or needle worms; the 
bots that, breed jn the ftomach of horſes, and are ſome- 
times the cauſe of convulſions, appear to be of the ſame 


what larger, and of a more reddiſh. eolour, which ſeems 
only owing to this, that they are filled with a more flo- 


in ſhape and figure, both having little ſharp prickly feet 
along "the ſides of their bellies like the feet of hog lice, 


to 
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to be of uſe to faſten them to the part where they breed ; 
and draw their nouriſhment, and to prevent their being 
Jooſened from their adheſions, before they come to their! 
maturity; for when they are ſqueezed and emptied; both 
appear the ſame, being no other than a very large mag- 
got, made of circular rings, as all other maggots general- 
: The earth worms are of the ſame kind with thoſe we 
often fee come from children, and are like in colour of 
the- common earth : in horſes they are often as large as 
a man's finger, and about eighteen inches long; theſe ſel- 
dom hurt horſes otherwiſe than to hinder them from 
thriving. - ee OTE eee t DIUM abs, 1 4 9 
The aſcarides are ſome white, and ſome of an azure 
colour with flatiſh heads. Theſe are very troubleſome. 
and hard to be rooted out, and expoſe horſes to frequent 
gripings and other difforders in the guts, © 
Now the cauſe of worms is from ſoul feeding, and Th caufeef 
very often from a bad digeſtion; for that will have the 
ſame effect as corrupt and unwholſome food. For the 
aliment, when it is not ſufficiently broke and comminu- 
ted in the ſtomach, turns to crudities, and is render d the 
more liable to putrify in the guts; fo that a propet mat- 
ter is furniſh'd for the production of vermin: and there- 
fore we may often obſerve, that as children, even ſo 
young horſes, are more liable to be infeſted with worms; 
than thoſe that are grown to maturity. And this may 
probably proceed from the weakneſs and flexibility of the 
ſolid parts, whereby, though their appetites are at that 
time ſenſible and vigorous, yet the ſtomach muſt act leſs 
forcibly upon the aliment, than when they are arriv'd 
to a more advanc'd ſtate ;: ſo that of conſequence they 
_— render'd more liable to the production of thoſe 
menen. „ ER. „ enn 
The ſigns are all thoſe that appear in a cholick, for The figns. 
beſides that thoſe inſects occaſion a titillation in the guts, 
the viſcid, groſs and putrify'd matter, whereby they are 
ingender'd, cauſes a vellication and frequent twiches, 
and withal ſo much pain, that a horſe appears to be in 
all the agony imaginable, lying down and ſtarting up a- 
gain by fits, oftentimes ſtriking his belly with his hind 
foot, and oſtentimes rubbing his fundament againſt any 
wall or poſt that happens to be . on 
3:47 ere | 
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The cure. 


and without the leaft danger. 


The FaRRI&8s New Guide, CHAP. XXXIX. 
there happens t be many of thoſe creatures, | eſpecially 
when they; are hathour'd in ha: test gat, _—_ ein 
plentifully “ in the dung. ö 

The cure conſiſts in all thoſe tives that: are. proper FR 
deſtroy the viſcidities in the bowels, and at the. ſame 
time to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 11895 

And becauſe purging is of the moſt ie ine efficacy 
in all ſuch caſes, it is therefore the moſt, proper to begin 
the cure that way; and for that purpoſe, if there be no 

obſtruftions in the ftreight gut, which may firſt ue 
the uſe of clyſters, we recommend the following. 

Take tanſy- flowers, and coraline, of 2 dend, 


1 ful; ſena, one ounce; jalap in groſs powder, half an 


© ounce: boil them in a quart of water, and to the 


Fl) eden add two ounces of the Wr of buck- 
thorn. Or: 


© Take two ounces 155 Fs \cornachini, or counteſ; 


of Maruicl's powder, and give it in a decection 


herein vue has been boild. Let your horſe be 
kept from feeding two hours before, and two hours 
thereafter, giving him moderate exerciſe: to help the ope- 
ration of the Pbyßck 3 and wann he may baue ſealded 
bran to eat; ; 2:4 

But | theſe are the ea purges to deſtroy worms 
and. wormy matter, that have mercurius dulcts, or _ 
oe. mineral, joined witch them, as follows : | 
© Take of the beſt aloes, one ounce ; mercurius 4 
cis, half an ounce ; diagridium tw Oo drams. | Make 


— into a ball with liquorice poder or _—_ and as 
much butter as is ſufficient.” Or thus: 


“ Take of the beft ſhining: aloes, an ounce and a 
* half; _ ethiaps" mineral, an ounce; diagridium, and 
**. diapboretick antimony, of each two drams.” Make 
them into one or two balls, as. above directed, and let 
them be given faſti ngk 

Either of tbeſe being three: or four times repebted, 
will deſtroy: all manner of worms, and carry off that 
ſlimy and corrupted matter imwhick they are Egal 


The mercurius dulcis, may bekad at any. chymiſt's or 
apothecary's-; 3 as for the eethuops," it is made of equal 
parts of 24 and brimſtone, rubbing them in 2 


mortar till they are incorporated and turn to a black 
powder n | After 


two ounces of the powder of myrrh; 3, neither is "ther I 
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After your horſe has been ſufficiently purged with one 
l 


or other of the ahqve: mentioned remedies, the 

powder out of Selley/ell, may be given for a week or 
fortnight, and it will be of. great ſervice to jv hag 
the remains of the diſtemper. 

« Take the roots of maſter- Tn leaves and 
« roots of  radiſhes,, greater centaury, and tanſy; 
« them in the ſun in the ſummer ; and in an oven, Aol 
« moderate degree of heat, in the: winter ; then take 
% pound of each germander, ground- pipe, roots of 
„ angelica, and elecampane, all dried in the ſhade, 
of each half a pound; ; coraline, or ſea moſs, and "i 
« yer aloes, of each four ounces; galangal, - nutmeg, 
*« and /al prunellæ, of each two ounces. Reduce all 
« the ingredients to powder ſeparately, then mix them, 
and keep them in a leathern bag, or in a glaſs] 
te cloſe ſtopt. The doſe is an ounce for ſmall horſes, 
« two' ounces and, a half for large horſes: mix it wil 
“e half an ounce, or three drams of old treacle, or an 
„ ounce of treacle d. iateſſaron, or mithridate ; then give 
66 it the horſe 1 in a pint of white - wine, and afterwards | 
e walk him in his cloaths,” 

But this powder will be much. better, if the firſt in- 
7 be wholly left out, and inſtead” of them be 


9 


bſtituted four ounces of the flower of btimſtone, ani 2 


occaſion to be much ſcrupulous about the doſe, for the 
ſmalleſt horſe may take two ounces of this powder, an | 


it will be little enough, _ 4 4 
1 08 are anz other remedi ies. app EET to be 
when e ap- 


ale, onions, and eh like 7 5 ;. but none « 
come up to mercurius dulcts, or the  @#thiops. miners in 
for immediate efficacy 
Moſt farriers, for n make ule of allum, 2 5 
ſoap, burnt vitriol, and ſuch like things: ſome exhibi 
corroſive ſublimate, or red precipitate, as much as will lie 
upon a ſilver penny; but as Gp laſt medicines, vix. t 
ſublimate and precipitate, cannot be uſed internally with- 
out great danger, eſpecially to brute creatures, who can 
never be brought to take ſuch things as Are proper to 
carry 
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carry off their ill effects, they ought therefore not to be 
Feen in any cafe; for Abet they may, by virtue of 
their powerful efficacy, ſucceed in ſome circumſtances, 

where a horſe happens to be robuſt and ftrong 3 yet when 
it is otherwiſe, if they are not the' occaſion of ſudden 
diforders, they will lay the ſeeds of a''bad conſtitution, 
and render a horſe unferviceable for the future. Da 


sss 88888 4688888888800 


* ” dls $0854 HI 6 &Y H A P. Av, | 
oY 22 in be bowels cauſed by fudden- 
þ 3 pA * accidents. 
\ ö 1 E have TOR taken notice, * moſt of the dif. 
eaſes of the guts will cauſe cholick pains, when 
they come to an extremity ; but horſes, who are often- 
times under the direction and. management of bad tu- 
tors, and are themſelves only guided. Fl inſtinct, muſt 


therefore be render'd' liable to many inco veniencies, and 
to none more than thoſe. which ſhew themſelves imme- 


Pains cauſed qe h in the ST S; for the drinking | cold water when 


Ee. 


cauſes eds to be Mee e mur up, ſo that all the 
common and neceſſary diſcharges are in a great meaſure 
hinder'd, by which means the v veſſels of the colon, and 

metimes of the ſtomach and other bowels, are alſo 
cramm'd and diſtended; and this is the true cauſe of 
the pain, and likewiſe of the wind and' flatulency that 


18 obſervable in ſuch caſes; for although wind may of- 


ten proceed from other cadſes, as from the viſcidity and 
flimineſs of the matter chat is ſometimes harboured in 
the bowels; yet ih this caſe it 18 chiefly occaſioned b 

their over. great telaxation, whereby they loſe thei 
tone and periſtaltick motion, which is 486 fte neceſ- 


ary to the expulſion of the wind as well as the excre- 


ents. 48 


Cn. XL. & Pain in the Bowels, \ | 
As for. the ſigns of theſe ſudden id... they are 
ſufciently known, to every. one; we mal therefore, p- 
to the cure. 8 
* firſt of all, if the. Wa be hot and feveriſh,. a9 There of 
it ſometimes happens, a moderate quantity of blood may 4;foraers. 
be taken from the neck · vein, after which a clyſter ought 
to be injected, and ſuch a one as will ſtimulate the guts, 
and promote their periftaltick motion, for by that means 
the excrements and wind will not only be ejected, but 
the ſtagnant blood. muſt alſo be forwarded ; for which 
purpoſe nothing can be more ſerviceable 4 a quart of 
emetick wine given lukewarm : but becauſe: this is not 
to be had without expence, it would therefore be worth 
any gentleman $ while to make it, and keep it by him, 
and that is eaſil A done, only by infuſing, four ounces of- 
the crocus metallorum, or liver of antimony, in a gallon, 
of white-wine or ale, for ſeveral days, which will give 
it an emetick quality. 55 
But inſtead of the emetick | wine, the following clyter, 
may be uſec. 
Take of the decoction of 3 and * * 
* mallows, or of broth that is not too fat, two quarts; 
« diflolve four ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn, and e 
e handfuls of common ſalt.” Or this: 
Take two quarts of warm water, "and diſolve in, 
te it half a pound of Epſam ſalts, and two handfuls of 
« common ſalt. Or the following: 
Take of the decoction above-mentioned, two. 
« quarts ; aloes in powder, two ounces 3 eambuge, an 
* qunce : let theſe be ſtirr d into the decoction when 
© it. is about blood-warm, adding, at the ſame time, a 
* handful of bay ſalt, or common. falt,” oy. 
Let either of theſe be given, taking care to keep, the 
horſe moving until the operation is quite over; and this 
method will be the more neceſſary, if the horſe has 
deen full fed; but if it be otherwiſe, that he was empty 
when this accident happen'd to him, a clyſter of broth, 
or of the emollient herbs and brown ſugar, or r moloſſus, 
will ſuffice.. _ 
After the | purging clyſter has finiſhed its operation, 
ſweat ought, as ſoon as poſſible, to be reads and - on? 
that very plentifully ; ; wherefore, | 
oc Take | 
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Take of old Ferice treacke,” or of mithridate; three 
& gunces; Matthews pills, two dtams; camphite; fix 


grains: mix them well together, and then diffolve 
e them in à quart of warm beer, and ie i through 
18 horn, chbathing him very watm. * 


And to comfort his bowels, the dyſter preferibed in 
a preceeding chapter to caſe violent pains in the guts, 
may be n ot the following, which” 15 of like eff 
CACY, | and will alſo help to promote the ſweat. 

* Take red-rofe leaves, two handfuls; dry'd' mint 


and ſage, of each one handful ; galangal bruts'd; one 


could be managed "Cheſt 
hill, all but the angry. hy fee Fe 


The nature 
of the yel- 
lows, and 
its different 
cauſes, 


* ounce ; bay- berries, ſix drams. Boil them half an 
hour in three pints of water, and to the ſtrained de- 
coction add fpirit of wine or brandy, one pint; and 
« alſo diſſolve in it four ounces of diaſcurdium Let 
this be given milk warm, keeping his tail cloſe to his 
fundament, until he has no motion of throwing it out. 

But a horſe is ſometimes ſo reſtleſs with the violence 
of thoſe pains, that there is no keeping him on his legs, 
but he throws himſelf down every minute; and ſome 
horſes kill themſelves, by ftriking their heads againſt the 
walls, who otherwiſe might eaſily be recover'd, it they 


to be buried in a dung- 


g no caſe that requires 
that kind of ſweating” more than this; for it is very 


much to be fuſpected, that the giving of cold water to 
a horſe when he is hot, and waſhing him about his breaſt 
and belly, may often cauſe an immediate foundering in 
the cheſt, and this ſeems reaſonable enough from the ex- 
traordinary working and heaving of the Hanks, which is 
obſervable all on a fudden in fome horſes after ſuch 2c- 


cidents. But the reader may have recourſe to — has 
been already fore under that head. 


ONT 


c H A P. XLII. 
of. the gellows or 2 ce. 


H E R E Þ no diſtemper that more fre- 


uently to horſes, than the dane or yellows; 
but in t hm the jaundice is ſeldom ſo much complicated 


with 


of it tranſmitted into the guts, the eerements will 


rr 


ba of $+ # 


Cap. XLI. Of ibe Yellows or Jaundict. 


wich other diſtempers as in men; and therefore, if dif- 
covered in time, may be eaſily removed; ' though when 
it paſſes unobſerved, it produces often very bad ſymp- 
toms, as fevers; deliriums, madneſs, c. That which 


conſtitutes the yellows or jaundice, is when too 8 * 


proportion of bilious matter is retained in the blood. 
Sometimes that diſtemper proceeds from or ac 

nies hard and ſchirrous obſtructions in the liver, and 
ſometimes the blood will be tinctur'd in malignant and 
peſtilential ſiekneſſes, as the diſeaſe mentioned by Solley- 


ſell, which he terms the Spaniſb evil, and which be ob- 


ſerved to be predominant among the horſes in his time, 
for feveral years together, and to many prov'd mortal; 


ſometimes the ſame ſymptoms will alſo happen upon the | 


bite of an adder, or any other venomous: beaſt. 

In theſe laft cafes of poiſon and infection, the liver, 
no doubt, is inflam'd and ſwell'd, and by that means 
bears its proportion, from which the yellovyneſs no doubt 
happens; but as this is only a ſymptom,” which may 
be — by all thoſe — that are proper to carry 


off the fever; and as we have already laid down ſuch 


methods as are proper in caſes of malignity, we ſhall 


only here confider it as any other ſecretion that is ob- 


ſtructed, and provide fuch means as are proper to open 
the faid obſtructios. 

When the gall- pipe, or rather when "oY roots of its 
common ducts are any ways ſtopt up, the matter which 
ſhould be converted and turned into gall, is taken up by 
the veins, and carried back again into the maſs of 
blood, giving it a yellow tincture; fo that all the parts 
of a horſe that have a capacity of ſhewing the colour, 
as the eyes, the infide of the lips, and even the ſlaver 


from the mouth, will appear yellow. But as this diſ- 


eaſe is contrary to that ſort of ſcouring where there is 
2 profuſion of the gall, and there being little or none 


therefore look of a light pale green, as' if the aliment 
was only waſhed in the guts. 


It is alſo to be obſerved, when a borſe has the yel- 


lows, he turns dull, heavy and ſluggiſh, low in his ſpi- 


rits, and faint, eſpecially — he is put to the leaſt 


exerciſe ; ; and when the diffemper has continued fome 


time 
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time upon him, he loſes his Nene _ becomes poor, 
lean and jaded. * 


While the en are n 5 ME gall-paſſages, 


it i is eaſy enough to be cured; but when the liver is in- 


dured and harden'd near thoſe paſſages, as it ſometimes 
falls out; or if there happen impoſthumations or ulcers, 
the cure will then be very doubtful ; for in this laſt caſe 
it will have all the ſame effects as any other internal 


' waſhing ulcer : and in the other caſe; where the liver is 


ſchirrous and hard, theſe obſtructions muſt alſo be dif- 
ficult, becauſe they lie out of the reach of manual ope- 
ration, and alſo of external applications. 

But in the cure, we ſhall begin with its firſt ſtage, 
when we only ſuppoſe the gall-paſſages obſtructed, as 
above-mentioned ; and to remove thoſe, purging wall 
in the firſt place be neceſſary, with thoſe things that are 
moderately opening; ; for unleſs there be pain and in- 
flammation in the liver, bleeding will do but little ſer- 
vice; however it is much in vogue in ſuch caſes, 

Therefore let the following infuſion be made, viz. 

« 'Take of ſena, one ounce z madder-roots, and tur- 


1% merick, of each half an ounce ; the leaves of ftraw- 


7 berries; mallows and marſh-mallows, of each an 
« handful; falt of tartar, three drams.” Let them be 
infuſed in three pints of boiling water all night, and in 


the morning let it be given with the uſual precautions, 


This infuſion will juſt keep the horſe's body open, and 
may therefore be repeated four or five days ſucceſſively, 

Or inſtead of this, the horſe may be purged three or 
four times with an ounce or ten drams of the beſt aloes, 
and balf an ounce of turmerick made into a ball, which 


to a horſe of ſmall} value may be done with lefs trouble. 


After purging in the manner we have preſcribed, the 


horſe may have now and then a little ſcalded bran, and 
ſometimes boil'd barley to eat, and his water may have 
conſtantly barley-and ene boil'd in it; and a doſe 


of the following power may be every day given for a 
fortnight or three weeks together, unleſs the purging 
alone remove the diſtemper, as it ſometimes happens i in 


the beginning. 


„Take of the roots of madder, and turmerick, of 


© each half a pound; earth- worms dry'd in the ſun, or 
in an oven that is moderately heated, and myrrh, of 


. CC each 
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© each four ounces ; ſhavings of hartſhorn or ivory and 
„ crude tartar, of each two ounces ; crude antimony, 
% ſix ounces ; the beſt ſaffron and cinnamon, of each 
ce two drams,” Let all theſe be made into a fine pow- 
der, and give your horſe every morning two ounces in 
a ſufficient quantity of Venice treacle to make it into a 
Riff paſte, letting him at the ſame time drink a little 
white: water or barley water to waſh it down, 

I habygbeen told, that the following receipt ſeldom or 
never miſſes to carry off the yellows before it be of an 
old ſtanding; and if it ſucceeds, as I have reaſon to credit 
my informant, it is a very eaſy way of making a cure. 

+ Take of Ca/tile ſoap, an ounce ; cut it into ſlices, 
and diffolve it in two or three ſpoonfuls of whey, or 
any other liquid; after that mix with it two ounces 
„of live honey, and powder of turmerick as much as 
will make it into two balls ; after you havedipt them in 
* ſweet oil, give them to your horſe, letting him faſt 
© two hours before, and two hours thereafter.” | 

This muſt be repeated every other day for a week at 
leaſt, But in this caſe the uſe of chewing balls, or the 
champing on green juniper- wood, horſe-radiſh, or any 
ſuch thing that will be of efficacy to rouze his ſpirits, 
muſt needs be of great ſervice to him, and he ought 

alſo to have every day exerciſe given him in proportion 
to his ſtrength and ability; for nothing can conduce 
more to aſſiſt the medicines in their operation. 

But when the yellows proceed from ſtony and ,, invete- 
hard obſtructions in the liver, which, if they be large, rate jaundies 
may eaſily be diſcovered, becauſe they will render him 
liable to pain and inflammations, eſpecially upon the 
leaſt exerciſe; and you may obſerve him under great 
oppreſſion, and he will often turn his head towards his 
right fide, in that caſe he muſt be bled, and moderately 
purged with the infuſion above deſcribed ; after which 
the following fomentation may be uſed. 
Take of the leaves of mallows, and marſh- mal- 
© lows, of each four handfuls ; wormwood, and camo- 
% mile, of each two handfuls; leaves of bawm, and 
flowers of melilot, or ſuch of theſe as can be had, of 
© each one large handful : boil them in a gallon of wa- 
ter, and add to it a pint of ſpirit of wine.“ | 

The propereſt way to uſe this, is by dipping woollen 
cloths into it, applying it pretty warm and often to the 
part affected. . 20 ul 
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If this ſymptom does not wear off in a little time, it 
will ſoon cauſe the horſe's death; but if that is remov'd, 
and the horſe ſtill continues yellow, or if the diſtemper 
has continued obſtinate and immoveable, notwithſtandin 
all the proper means have been uſed, recourſe muſt then 
be had to medicines of a more powerful efficacy ; for 
which purpoſe we recommend the following purge : 

* Take of aloes, one ounce ; myrrh, and turmerick, 
„ of each half an ounce; mercurius dulpis, three 
«© drams, or half an ounce of æthiops mineral : make 
them into pills with a ſufficient quantity of flower 
and butter.“ 

Theſe may be given twice a week, or according as 
you find he has ſtrength to bear them, until he has been 
feoured four or five times ; after which cinnabar pills, or 
thoſe for the farein, may be given, and their uſe conti- 
nued for ſome conſiderable time (if your horſe be worth 
the expence) but eſpecially if you obſerve him rather to 
mend than grow worſe, And this method, when it is 


rightly followed, will be found the moſt rational to re- 


move all obſtinate diſeaſes of the liver. 
CHAP. MIII. 
Of the diſeaſes of the reins or kidneys, &c. 


E find in the books of farriers, an account of all 

the diſeaſes of the reins and bladdef, though there 
are but few who have delivered them in any regular or- 
der; and indeed, ſome of them, as the ſtone in the 
bladder, &c. are but ſeldom met with; we ſhall there- 
fore make it our buſineſs to ſpend. as little of the reader's 
time as poſſible, in things that are, Common and unpro- 


fitable, However, we make no doubt but ſome rare and 


unuſual inſtances of ftones and flime happen to thoſe 


creatures, yet. the moſt common are only thoſe that pro- 
ceed from coſtiveneſs, from an inflammation or ulcera- 


tion in the kidneys, or ſome defect in the bladder, or 
in the urine itſelf ; what relates to the pain or ſtoppage 


* water cauſed by cauſtiveneſs, has — been diſcuſs d 


u 


= 


_ 


CAP. XLIII. Of the Pain-piſs, &t. 
under that head; and as it is not to be accounted adiſeaſein 


thoſe parts, but only a ſymptom of another diſeaſe, and 
is removed as ſoon as that ceaſes ; we ſhall therefore, in 


the enſuing chapter, only conſider a ſtoppage or pain- 


piſs in the latter fenſe, when the diſeaſe is confin'd to 
the reins and paſſages of the urine, 


RR RL RL RS AS AI ALI 


HD 
Of the pain-piſs or ſtrangury. 


FFPHOUGH this diſeaſe happens moſt frequently 

. when there is an obſtruction of the dung harden'd 
and indurated in the ftreight gut, as we have obſerv'd ; 
yet when it proceeds from another cauſe, it is moſt like- 
ly to be occaſion'd either by an inflammation of the 


bladder, or an ulcer in the kidneys ; for when there 
happens to be an ulcer in thoſe parts, the ſharpneſs of 


the matter proceeding from thence, may, no doubt, 


cauſe pain when it paſſes into the wrethra, or piſs- pipe, 


by abrading and carrying off the mucus that ſhould de- 
fend that ſenſible part, ſo that a horſe in this caſe muſt 
piſs in pain; and as this will alſo cauſe an inflammation 
there, inſtead of pifling freely, he will often dribble. 
An inflammation in thoſe parts, ariſing from any other 
cauſe, as hard riding, or too long detention of his urine, 
has generally the ſame effect, but an inflammation of 
this kind happens the more readily, if there be a lentor 
of the dung. | 
To remove all ſuch diſorders, it will be neceffary to 
give emollient ſoftning clyſters made of a decoction of 
mallows, marſh-mallows, mercury, camomile, and the 
like, with a mixture of oils, and other ſlippery things ; 
or clyſters made of fat broths ; and to make them a lit- 
tle purgative, common treacle or manna may be dif- 
ſolved in them, to the quantity of fix ounces, or half a 
pound. 8 
Half an ounce of /al prunellæ, or purify'd nitre, may 
be diflolved in his water for two or three days together, 
or two ounces of crude tartar may be boiPd in it, and 
T 3 | among 
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among his provender may be mixed the leaves of ſtraw- 
N radiſhes, and turnip- tops. 

But if after hard riding you have reaſon. to ſuſpect; an 
3 in the kidneys, the bladder, or urinary 
paſſage, which muſt at the ſame time be accompanied 
with feveriſh ſymptoms, it will then be very proper to 
take blood from the neck-vein, and the uſe of the cly- 
ſters may be repeated as often as you ſhall ſee occaſion ; 
but if you have reaſon to fear an ulcer in the kidneys, 
in that caſe, all cleanſing balſamick medicines are to be 
comply'd with, for which - purpoſe we chiefly recom- 
mend the following balls : 

Take gum benjamin, half a pound; clean antimo- 


** ny in fine powder, four ounces ; flower of brimſtone, 


+ fix ounces ; ſeeds of fenugreek, and crude opium, of 


* each an ounce ; ſalt of tartar, two ounces : pound 


theſe in a mortar, adding as much ſpirit of turpen- 
stine as is ſufficient to make them into a maſs, form 

them into balls weighing two ounces each, one of 
&*& which may be given every morning an hour before 
** watering-time.” Or the following: | 
Take Venice turpentine, incorporated with the 
yolk of an egg, one ounce ; ſperma ceti, half an 


cc 


< ounce : let theſe be rubb'd together, and mixed with 


ſix drams of nitre in powder, half a pint of ſweet 
oil, and a little white wine; and continue its uſe for 
« ſome time.“ | 
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I 
* 


Of a flux of urine, and ſtaling of blood. 


AY immoderate flux of urine happens when the * 
rum of the blood is too much attenuated and thin, 


or when the pores of the ſkin are too much conſtringed 
and ſhut up, or when the renal ducts, viz. the ſmall 


canals that open into the hollow part or baſon of the 


kidnies, are too much extended and dilated, whereby 


the ſerum is ſeparated in an over- great quantity from the 
kidnies. ; 7 3 
The 
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The firſt, to wit, when the ſerous parts of the blood 
are too much attenuated, is for the moſt part cauſed by 
travelling in hot weather, or eating hot and fpirituous 
herbs in the beginning of the graſs ſeaſon ; and we have 
already obſerved, that the pores of the kin are moſt or- 
geri obſtructed and ſhut up by riding in the night 
fogs, or expoſing a horſe to the cold when he has been 
over-much heated : and the renal ducts may be dilated 
and extended by eating ſnow with the graſs in winter, 
which is ſaid to abound very much with nitre ; or it 
may be cauſed by drinking over- much water of any 
kind, efpecially when a horſe is put to hard exerciſe, 
for by that means it ſuddenly precipitates and falls down- 
wards in an over-great quantity into the reins, ſo that 
the above-mentioned ducts become widened b their 
uſual dimenſions. 

After this it will not be difficult to underſtand how a The cauſe ef 
horſe comes to ftale blood, for albeit blood may ſome: _—_— ot 
times proceed from an ulceration of the kidnies, wen 
they are wore and abraded by ſand or gritty matter, or 
by the acrimony and ſharpneſs of the corruption that 
proceeds from the ulcer ; yet the moſt uſual cauſe of 
piſling blood - happens when the renal ducts have been 
over-much diſtended by any of the cauſes above- men- 
tion'd, and blood, for the moſt part, follows a too great 
profuſion of the urine, though this is very ſeldom at- 
tended unto by farriers. 

As to the cure, whether there be only a too great The cure, 
profuſion of urine, or a flux of blood, it is to be per- 
formed chiefly by medicines that ſtrengthen and agglu- 
tinate, and likewiſe by ſuch things as will divert the 
humours another way by opening the pores. Only in 
caſe of blood, a'vein ſhould by all means be opened in 
the neck or breaſt, to make as ſpeedy a revulſion as 
poſſible, becauſe this kind of hemorrhage proves ſome- 
times fatal to horſes, and that very ſuddenly. 

Alfter bleeding, a cooling clyſter, wherein /a polychre- 
ſtum or ſal prunellæ has been diſſolved, will be very con- 
venient. As the following: 

Take of the decoction of mallows, and marſh- 
„ mallows, two quarts ; diſſolve in it three ounces of 
** ſal polychreſtum, or ſal prunellz ; or ſalt petre, four 
* ounces of oil or freſh butter.” Let it be injected 
lukewarm, "> 29 The 
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The following drench may alſo be given, and repeat- 
ed for two or three days. © ESO 
Take plantain- water, one pint ; treacle- water, half 
* a pint ; japan earth and bole, of each two. ounces ; 


7 ſugar of lead, ten grains : diaſcordium Or mithridate, 


* three ounces,” Or the following balls may be given, 

“% Take gum tragacanth, and gum arabick, of each 
cc four OUNCES. ; dry'd liquorice, and ſberma cœti, of each 
a two ounces ; ſal prunelle, and Iriſh ſlate, of each 
6 half an ounce : make them into a fine powder, and 
* form them into a due conſiſtence to make balls, with 
* ſyrup of corn poppics.” Give the quantity of a 
large walnut to the horſe morning and afternoon, an 
hour before his water, until his urine ceaſes to be 


But if the flux of blood be violent, take two ounces of 
falt or ſugar of lead, and diſſolve it in a quart of vinegar 
or yerjuice, and apply it cold to his breaſt, and it will 
ſtop it immediately, unleſs it proceeds from ſome pretty 
large branch of an artery; and in that caſe, unleſs the 
rupture be in the urinary paſſage, where it may be reach- 
ed by a ſtyptick injection, it will readily prove mortal. 
If your horſe has got a fever, his feeding muſt be but 
very. moderate; if he has no other accident beſides a 


flux of urine, he may be indulg'd to feed ſomewhat more 


liberally, and among his oats may be ſtrewed the ſeeds 
of melons, gourd, or white poppies z three or four of 
the heads of the ſaid poppies, with the ſeeds, may be cut 
to pieces and boil'd in his water, which will give it no 
diſagreeable taſte. You may alſo give him now and 
then half a pint of ſweet oil; for all thoſe things are very 
proper, and they will help to blunt the aſperity and 
ſharpneſs of the urine ; but care muſt be taken not to 
let him drink too much water, but rather give it him 


the oftner, unleſs it be ſoften'd in the manner we have 
directed, ; | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLV. 


Of the coll evil, ſhedding of the feed, and 
mattering of the yard. : 


7 . I . < : . 


19 


H E Colt-evil is a continued ſtiffneſs in a horſe's The colt- 
yard, and is ſo called, becauſe it ts a diſeaſe inci. evik 
dent to colts, and is brought upon them by having full 
liberty with mares, while they are not able to cover 
them ; but the diſeaſe which generally goes under that 
denomination in this kingdom, is no other than a ſwell- 
ing of the ſheath. "TN 
It may be eaſily cur'd in the beginning, only by bath- 
ing the ſheath with ſome warm fomentation made of 
emollient herbs, Ac. as mallows, marſh-mallows, worm- 
wood, camomile, and the like, with the mixture of ſpi- 
rit of wine; but if you find the ſwelling pretty hard, 
and that there are the ſigns of heat and inflammation, 
he ought to be both bled and purged, and his yard tied 
up to his belly, making a hole in the bandage for the 
paſſage of his water, 

The ſhedding of the ſeed, if a horſe happens to have Shedding of 
any ſuch diſeaſe, may be eaſily known by a weakneſs and ſeed 
debility ; but that which the farriers bring under this de- 
nomination, is but ſome weakneſs of the reins, occaſi- 
oned by a ſtrain or violent exerciſe, or the ſolution of a 
cold, which is ſometimes follow'd by a running at the 
yard, | 

But the cure is the fame, whether it be ſeed, or only 
matter from the reins, and may be perform'd by once or 
twice purging, and the uſe of turpentine balls, as diret- 
ed in the forty-third chapter; or the uſe of thoſe 
ſtrengthening medicines. we have inſerted. in the preceed- 
ing chapter. | 
The mattering of the yard proceeds ſometimes from Mattering 
the ſharp froſty air cauſing an ulceration, but chiefly cf che 71d 
when a horſe: has hurt himſelf by being too eager in co- 
vering a mate; for as the yard is of a looſe and ſpongy 
ſubſtance, if it therefore happens to be bruiſed, it eafily 
N 14 becomes 
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nal parts of the body, but eſpecially the legs and thighs, 
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becomes ſore and ulcerated ; and when the ſkin is only 


fretted off from any part of it, from thence does iſſue a 


conſiderable diſcharge of fetid ſtinking matter, and may 
be of ill conſequence, if due care be not taken, though 
at firſt it may be cured by bleeding only, and bathing 


the part with warm ſpirit of wine: but the beſt. way 


in uſing the ſpirits, is to take him out of the ſtable, for 
when theſe are apply'd to ſo ſenfible a part as the 
yard, the ſmarting pain will be apt to make him lame 
himſelf, unleſs he has room ; but thar does not laſt above 
a minute. 

If the ulcer or excoriation be inwards, which can on- 
ly be diſtinguiſh'd by the matter proceeding from the 
urinary paſſage, and not from the pain in piſſing, as 
the farriers ſuppoſe, from the leaſt fore upwards, as it is 
more or Jeſs accompanied with inflammation, will ex- 
hibit the ſame ſigns as the urine' paſſes through the in- 
flam'd part. In that cafe the following mixture may be 
injected three or four times a day, and it will ſoon Cure 
him of that ſymptom. 


Take a pint of plantain, or roſe- water; Venice 


60 turpentine, two ounces; the yolk of an egg; honey 
5 one ounce: mix theſe together in a mortar, then pour 
„ the water on them by degrees until they are incorpo- 


* rated.” After which add four ounces of ſpirit of wine, 


or brandy, wherein half a dram of camphire has been 
diſſolv'd. Put the whole mixture into a vial, ſhaking 
it as often as you have occaſion to uſe it. 
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HA F. IVI 
Of the dropſey. 


LL our E ngliſh authors, and ſome Italians, have 


enumerated the dropſey among the diſeaſes of 


| horſes, and ſome affirm poſitively, that they have cured 


it in all its different kinds; but that which chiefly hap- 
pens to horſes, is what the farriers call the Univerſal 
Dropſey, and ſhews itſelf more or lefs, in all the exter- 
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as they are the moſt dependent; and I have my {elf ob- 
ſerv'd in caſes of the greaſe, when that happens both be- 
fore and behind, it generally proceeds from 4 dropfical 
diſpoſition. | 
The cauſe is from all kinds of ill uſage; but eſpecially The cauſe 
from bleeding and purging horſes beyond their ſtrength z of a dropſey. 
for theſe unſeaſonable evacuations render the blood lan- 
guid and ſlow in its motion, and for want of ſpirits, it 
has not force enough to reach the paſſages of the ſkin, ſo 
as to make the uſual diſcharge, but its ſerous parts burſt 
through the ſmall veſſels, and are depolited under the 
ſkin or the fleſhy pannicle. | 
The ſigns are, a laſſitude and wearineſs, faintneſs and 
difficulty of breathing, loſs of appetite, and a change of 
a horſe's natural colour from bay to dun, or from black 
to a duſkiſhneſs, and from white to an aſhy complexion, 
and the like; his hair will ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, 
and the pits of your fingers will remain where- ever there 
is a ſwelling, It is moreover to be be obſerv'd, when a 
dropfical horſe lies down, he does not gather his limbs 
round together as a horſe that is free from that indiſpo- 
ſition, but becauſe of their ſtiffneſs ſpreads them out at 
their full length. 
Although purging to exceſs is ſometimes the cauſe of The cure, 
this diſtemper, by reaſon it diveſts the blood of its ſpiri- 
tuous and balſamick parts ; yet to attenuate the viſcidi- 
ties of its ſerum, and to make a diſcharge of what is ſu- 
perfluous, purging muſt again be made uſe of; and 
when that is perform'd with proper medicines, it is of no 
ſmall moment in the cure; but theſe muſt be ſuch as, 
beſides their purging quality, are endued fo as to com- 
municate warmth and vigour to the blood, &c, for 
which purpoſe the following is chiefly to be preferred. 
Take of jalap, on ounce and a half; gamboge, 
two drams ; ſeeds of dwarf-elder, two ounces ; gin- 
' ger and nutmegs, of each half an ounce : make all 
* theſe into a fine powder, and form them into two 
” « bal with as much: turpentine: as is ſufficient for 
* that purpoſe.” Let theſe be dipt in oil and given 
Ws. the uſual precautions. They muſt be repeated every 
other day for a fortnight or longer; and on thoſe days 
he does not purge, an ounce or ſix drams of antimony 
may be given him. 1 
n 
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And becauſe ſweating is alſo of the greateſt ſervice in 
this diſorder when it can be promoted, the following doſe 
may be given, and repeated as often as there is occaſion, 

Take old Venice treacle, four ounces ; Matthews's 
** pill, two drams ; camphire, and ſalt of 'hartſhors, of 
© each fifteen grains: mix them well — and 
give them in a quart of hot ale. 

Some particular regard is alſo to be had to a horſe's 
diet i in this caſe; for although it would be inconvenient 
to feed him bigh, yet while he undergoes ſo much clean- 
ſing, by purging, ſweat, and other evacuations, his ali- 
ment ſhould be ſomewhat proportion'd to it; and there- 
fore he may be allowed a large meaſure of clean oats 

every day after the operation of his phyſick, with an 
_ ounce of the ſeeds of dwarf elder, and two ounces of ca- 
eb e ſtrewed among them. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
Of a borſe that is hide-bound. 


HEN a horſe, after travel, fickneſs, or any 

' accident, . grows fo lean, and his fleſh ſo much 
ſunk, that his ſkin adheres elaſe to his bones, he is then 
ſaid to be hide- bound; but this. is not properly to be 
term'd a diſeaſe, while it may be made up by feeding; 
but when a horſe, after good keeping, continues in the 
ſame condition, we may then very reaſonably ſuppoſe 
him to lie under ſome inward indiſpoſition; and in this 
reſpect it may proceed from divers cauſes, as when the 
excrements by dung and urine are over much inlarg'd, 
and the pores of the ſkin obſtructed; or when the en- 
trance into the lacteal or milky veſſels are ſtuffed by ad- 
heſive gluey matter, or from any other augmented ſecre- 
tion, or any large diſcharge, whereby ſuch a derivation 
is made as hinders the blood from hw the extreme 
and outward: parts; for by that means tho veſſels and 
muſcular fibres became contracted, and: ſhrink to the 
bones for want of their due nourifhment ; and as the 
Juices in thoſe parts become alſo viſcid, the ſkin is there- 
by as it were glued to the ſubjacent fleth. So 
| | 1 
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And therefore, to form. a right judgment of this diſ- What dif- 
temper, the farricr ought to examine carefully both into 15 b. n. 
the quantity and quality of what a horſe voids from him, with reſpect 
for I have known a bide- bound horſe, ſhit often, and to hide- 

his excrement ſoft like that of a eow, and yet not come 3 
directly to a lax or looſeneſs; and I knew another very 
coſtive, but then he had a beginning glanders, vrhich 

was the cauſe of his diſtemper; though in the proceſs of 

the diſeaſe that the matter came more plentifully, bis 

ſkin grew very looſe and thin, which is eaſily to be ac- 
counted for; and a horſe may, no doubt, alſo become 

hide- bound from the other cauſes abave-mention'd. 

And ſince this is properly an effect of ſome other diſ- 

eaſe, therefore whatever cures that, when it is once 

found out, will ſoon looſen a horſe's hide; as for inſtance, 
when a horſe voids too much dung, a ſtop is put there- 
unto with proper remedies, which aſtringe and dry up 
the belly; or when a horſe ſtales too much, or if the 
paſſages of the chyle are obſtructed, whatever carries off 
the obſtructions, or puts a ſtop to the ſuperfluous evacu- 
ation, will cauſe the blood to flow in greater quantity 
into its proper veſſels, by which means the ſhrunk and 
depreſs'd fibres will by degrees be extended to their uſual 
dimenſions. But if the farrier be at a lofs ta judge 
rightly in thoſe caſes, he can hardly do. amiſs, if he ad- 
miniſter the ſame remedies we have laid; down for the 
cure of the yellows, for there are. but few hide- bound. 
horſes which Wax will not recover, unleſs there: be an 
inward decay and waſte. Ti 

In caſes where a horſe feeds well, keeps his fleſh, and 

yet continues hide- bound; it may be remov'd by purg- 


ing in the following manner, viz. 

Take ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce; freſh jalap in 

fine powder, two drams; myrrh, half an ounce pow- 

** dered ; oil of amber, twenty drops; making it into 

© 2 ball with honey; this to be repeated ance in a week 

* far three or four times: after. the purging is over, 

** the cure may be compleated by giving him an. ounce 

of the common or liver of antimony, morning and | 

** evening, in his feed, for ſome time. | 

But as for a tired lean horſe, who as no inward indiſ- How a lean 

poſition, I would never adviſe; any one to-tamper with baute r to be 
him, otherwiſe than by obſerving a due care in his feed. 


ing, 
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mentation of his ſtrength ; and becau 
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ing, dreſſing, and exerciſe ; and in this caſe, while we 


only ſuppoſe a horſe's body "ſhrunk and depreſs'd by the 


continual diſcharges from the pores of the ſkin, and the 
other excretions, during his daily and continued labour, 


and the want of. ſufficient food to make up thoſe 
loſſes, it is very certain theſe may be repair'd by food 


and eaſe. But as in this caſe the veſſels are contracted 


and leſſen'd in their bore and capacity, his food ought at 
firſt to be but moderate, otherwiſe a larger quantity of 
blood will be tranſmitted into thoſe veſſels, than they 
are Capable at once to receive, which muſt needs be the 
occaſion of many diſorders, as it will cauſe an over- 
plenitude in the extreme parts, and ſo, by its redun- 
dancy, over burden and load the principal bowels. 

And this is truly the reaſon why lean and tired horſes, 
who have been ſuddenly fatten'd by jockeys, become 
ſuch jades, turn broken-winded, or lame, or loſe their 
eye-fight upon the leaft ſervice ; > for while the main 


_ ſtudy of thoſe perſons is (as every one ſufficiently knows) 


only to make them look fat and plump, they ſoften all 
their food, that it may digeſt ſoon, and turn the ſooner 
to blood, and allow them no manner of exerciſe, be- 
ing ſenſible that any ſuch method Wold ſoon turn to 
their own detriment. 

But to apply this more particularly to our eren pur- 
poſe; a lean horſe ſhould have his exerciſe and food in- 
creas'd by degrees, and juſtly proportiog'd to the aug- 
the contrac- 
tion and want of capacity, which we have obſerved to 
be in the blood-veſlels of ſuch horſes, his exerciſe ſhould 
always be given him ſo as he may reſt ſometime before 
he has his feeding of oats ; becauſe exerciſe, by thin- 
ning the blood, and making it take up more ſpace in 
the canals, may therefore, beſides other injuries to which 
it expoſes a lean hide-bond horſe, cauſe a more than or- 
dinary ſenſe of fulneſs, by diſtending the blood-veſlcls 
of the ſtomach, which are in that part very ſmall, and 
therefore hurt digeſtion ; 3 Whereas if he be ſuffer'd to 
ſtand ſome time 'before an empty rack, or only to eat 
a little freſh hay until the additional motion of the blood 
be decreas'd, and the veſſels become ſubſided by a gra- 
dual een . of the (05605 4 here will then become 

2 ; - lightſome, 


- * 
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If ohtſome, and able to digeſt his food, ſo as * may be 
N to true and ſolid non - be EE | 
And for the ſame reaſons a horſe in this condition 
ought never to be taken out ſoon after feeding, but up- 
on neceſſity, and then he ſhould only be walk gently, 
az every meal makes a freſh augmentation of the blood; 
and indeed, at all times his exerciſe ſhould be gentle and 
eaſy, until his veſſels are render'd capacious, and ftrong, 
enough to. bear the ſudden ſallies of the blood, and that 
the offices of ſecretion have alſo acquir'd a ſufficient ap- 
titude to make their diſcharges as regular, and as nearly 
proportionable as may be to the quantity of his food. 

And this muſt certainly be the true reaſon of fatten- 
ing and hardening a lean "bide bound horſe, or in other 
words, of bringing a lean horſe into good caſe, and at 
the ſame time rendering him robuſt and ftrong, and able 
to bear the hardeſt labour and toil, eſpecially if to this 
be added good rubbing and dreſling, to promote the dif- 
charges of the ſkin, 

But notwithſtanding theſe rules are what we can war- 
rant to be ſufficiently agreeable to the laws of mecha- 
niſm in all bodies whatſoever, yet becauſe. the animal 
ſyſtem is ſo much complicated, whereby one horſe alſo 
differs vaſtly from another, every man's own diſcretion 
muſt therefore, in the main, guide him as to particu- 
lars. What we have here obſerved in general, has been 
| chiefly calculatgd with an eye to thoſe horſes that are of 

a a tender and delicate frame, and not to ſuch as are 
naturally hardy, though theſe may. alſo, in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, require ſuch a care to be bad of them. But 
the reader may conſult the fourth chapter, where he 
will meet with ſome things that der. a near * to 
the preſent ſubject. 
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C HA F. XEVEE 
o the farin 
HERE is no diſtemper which has try'd the ſkill 


and invention of farriers more than the farcin. 
The writers of the lower rank, as Markham and De 
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Grey, and thoſe whio have borrowed all their knowledge 
from them, have no otherwife accounted for it, than 
that it proceeds from nanghty and corrupt blood, and 
that it is the moſt Toathſome and infectious of all diftem. 
pers, brought upon a horſe by infection, or by eating 
corrupt and naughty food, or by lying in ſwines litter, 
and from ſuch like canfes. Neither have thoſe of better 
account mended the matter very much, having onl; 
—. their readers with a falfe and unintelligible phi- 
The eur De Solleyſell defines it to be an ulcer cauſed 
by the corruption of the blood, and that by a certain 
poifon which is more or leſs malignant, and conſequently 
makes the horſe's condition either hopeful, of altogether 
deſperate; and after a ſhort theory built upon the wri- 
tings of ſome phyſicians, but no ways applicable to the 

farcin 3 he has theſe words: arte 
Solleyſell's © For a brief explanation of the nature of that poiſon 
. „Zit will be ſufficient to tell you, that it is a venomous 
ways agreea- ſteam, or certain corrupt ſpirits, which penetrate the 
ble to the © the parts of a horſe's body, as the light of the fun 
3 * puffes through a glaſs; Theſe fpirits are a fort of 
| 4 ferment that breed corruption in whatever part they 
But this explanation is not only imperfect, but alto- 
gether unintelligible, his compariſon being no ways 
agreeable to his own ideas and notions.gf that potfon ; 
nor indeed deducible from thofe cauſes which himſelf has 
enumerated as the chief occaſion of the farcin ; for he 
obferves that the farcin is fometimes communicated by 
contagion from an infected horſe, the eating too great a 
quantity of new oats, or new hay, violent exerciſe in 
hot weather, and even once hard riding; hurts and 
wounds made by a fou] cancerous inſtrument, ſuch as 
ſpurs, bits, Ec. the too great abundance of blood, and 
a prepoſterous and too haſty diligence in fattening tir'd, 

lean, and over-heated horſes. pts 

But it is very certain none of thefe cauſes will produce 
ſuch a poiſon as can penetrate the parts of a horſe's bo- 
dy in the manner be has deſcrib'd ; and indeed, thoſe 
poiſons that are of the moſt volatile and corroſive nature, 
though their effects are ſudden, yet their operations are 
not fortuitous, or at random, but perfectly mechanical, 
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Cap. XLVIII. Of the Farcin, 


2s may be ſeen by any one who is able to peruſe Dr. 
Mead's eſſays on poiſon, where all thoſe things are cleatly 
and intelligibly explain'd. | 1415 
We ſſhall therefore endeavour to account for the far- 

cin in a way that we hope will be thought more rational 
than what any of our authors have hitherto advanc'd, 
and whatever regard be had to the procatartick, or re- 
mote cauſes of that diſtemper, we may venture to af- 
firm, that the true farcin is properly a diſtemper of the 
blood - veſſels that generally follows the tract of the veins, 
and when inveterate, thickens their coats, and commen 
integuments, ſo as they become like fo many cords ; 
and theſe are larger or fmaller, in proportion to the fige 
and capacity of the veins that are affected by it. 
But before we proceed further, we ſhall take notice, 
that moſt authors have divided the farcin into divers 
kinds, viz. the wet, the dry, the inward and the flying 
farcin, the corded farcin, the farcin that puts forth red 
or yellowiſh fleſh, and that which is of a livid and black 
colour, and reſembles a hen's fundament. 
The wet and the dry only differ as there is mere or 
leſs moiſture in the ulcers and parts where it is ſeated ;. 
the flying farcin, which makes its appearance fometimes 
in one place, fometimes in another ; and the inward 
farcin, which is faid only to be felt on the breaſt, but 
does not elevate the ſkin, and is obſerved often to diſ- 
appear of a ſudden, and become the immediate cauſe of 
= fickneſs; though either of theſe may degenerate to a2 
true farcin, yet while they are not fixed, but indued 
with properties altogether foreign to the farcin, they 
cannot rightly be brought under that denomination, but 
ought rather to be look'd upon as refembling thoſe 
eruptions on the human body, which happens in violent 
colds, or malignant diſorders, and are curable as ſuch. 
All the other kinds are only different effects of that, 
which makes its firſt appearance like a knotted cord; 
and it is this ſort alone, which, properly ſpeaking, con- 
ſtitutes a true farcin. 2 5 

If it be conſider'd that there is an infinite number of 
veſſels in all parts of the body of a horſe, and theſe 
ſmaller than hairs; and that thoſe veſſels, however ſmall, 
have a capacity, and contain a fluid within them, any 
one may eaſily imagine, that in the beſt eſtate a horſe 
can 
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can be in, that fluid can move but very ſlowly ; but 
when it happens to be too thick, or viſcid, it may be 
then eaſily reduc'd to a ſtate of ſtagnation; 3 and when 
it is deny'd a free paſſage through thoſe ſmall canals, as 
it is conſtantly preſs'd upon it by the ſucceeding fluid, 
.thoſe ſmall veſſels, where there is a ſtagnation, will be 
ſtretch'd out beyond their uſual dimenſions, and the part 
will be elevated and raiſed into a tumor. 

As often as any part is thus elevated, and the liquor 
opt that it cannot move forwards, becauſe of the ob. 
ſtructions and the compreſſions there is on all ſides, the 
veſſels being thereby fill'd beyond their capacity, it 
burſts forth; and being now got without the laws of 
circulation, putrifies, and acquiring a corroſive malig- 
nant quality, it knaws and feſters, until it has form'd a 
convenient lodgment for itſelf, 

If the ſtagnation be ſudden and violent, and accom- 
panied with great pain and heat, it will cauſe fo great a 
: derivation of blood towards the inflam'd part, that the 
ſubjacent muſcles will alſo be affected, and by that means 
the part will be rais'd into a large boil and impoſthuma- 
tion: but when the pain and heat is moderate, it will 
probably affect the part ſo much the leſs in proportion, 
and as the ſubjacent muſcles are but little, if at all af- 
feed, the tumors will be but ſmall, and proportion- 


able to the veſſels. And becauſe'the irritation made by 


thoſe knots or little tumors is not of violence tb affect and 
attract the blood in the larger veſſels ; yet as there is 
a near ſympathy and ſtrict communication, at leaſt, be- 
: tween all the adjacent parts, and the leaſt irritation will 
eaſily affect thoſe that are neareſt, and the malady will 
be communicated by degrees from one part to another, 
until it ſpread over the whole body. | 

We have ſhewn how the humours thus obſtructed 
- turn to matter : but the matter of the farcin is — 


and for this cauſe, when the cure happens to be l 
managed, the ulcers degenerate into a caries, and put 
forth a fart of fleſh which is red, white, or yellowiſh, 
according to the predominancy of the humours, or elſe 
turn hard and ſchirrous, and of liquid colour; and _ 

the 
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the lips of the ulcers become inverted, which happens 
frequently from the acrimony and ſharpneſs of the mat- 
ter, or the frequent application of hot or unctuous 
things, they are then ſaid to reſemble a hen's funda- 
ment, 5 | 
But all this is reconcileable to what we have laid down as 
the immediate cauſe of the farcin, to wit, a /entor in the 
blood and juices, whereby they move heavily but 
eſpecialiy in the extreme or outward parts, where the 
veſſels are the ſmalleſt ; and it is very certain, that any, 
or moſt of thoſe cauſes, to which Solleyſell, and the beſt 
farriers have aſcrib'd the farcin, will produce ſuch a len- 
tor and ſlowneſs; or if there be a previous lentor in the 
blood, muſt increaſe that lentor, either in whole or in 
part, by exciting pain. And this is plain from the in- 
ſtance of the farcin being cauſed by the wound of a ruſty 
ſpur, which can act no otherwiſe as a poiſon, than that 
ſome of the harſh and pointed parts of the ruſt fret and 


irritate the tender wounded pannicle; and even then it 


muſt act mechanically, and in the way we have above 
deſcribed, by retarding the motion of the juices in thoſe 
parts; and if previous to ſuch a wound, there be a very 
great viſcidity and thickneſs of the juices, the farcin 
may be cauſed by the wound of a ſpur, or any other 
inſtrument, though it be altogether free from ruſt, 
If the farcin be cauſed by infection from another horſe, 
it muſt act in the ſame manner, for then we muſt ſup- 
poſe that ſome efluvia, or poiſonable ſteams, fly off from 
the diſeaſed horſe, which, by infinuating themſelves into 
the pores of a ſound horſe, muſt occaſion a ſtagnation 


of the juices in thoſe outward parts; but theſe uu] 


are not of ſo volatile a nature as to have often ſuch ef- 
fects : but when horſes ſtand together in a ſtable, it is 
rather to be attributed to their eating the ſame kind of 
food, and their being under the ſame direction and miſ- 
management, What kind of poiſon may be in ſwines 
litter, or how far it may be noxious to horſes, is not 
worth while here to determine, ſince it is very ſeldom 
made uſe of to horſes ; and if it was, it would rather 
produce the mange than the farcin. 2 

The eating of corrupt and unwholſome hay or oats, 
may eaſily cauſe the farcin, as ſuch feeding begets crudi- 


ties, which muſt render tbe blood viſcid; for when the 


blood has once acquir'd that quality, a ſtagnation may 
g | be 
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be eaſily induc'd in the extreme and outward parts, 


- 


where the juices are naturally viſcid, and the veſlels ex- 
tremely ſmall. 


Too: much feeding, without ſuitable exerciſe, may 


alſo be the cauſe of a farcin, as it may induce a gradual 
plethora, or fulneſs of the veſlels ; but if that be ſudden, 


by a ſudden adſtriction of the pores, it will be more apt 
to cauſe a fever or ſurfeit, or a foundering in the body, 
which in many caſes is not to be diſtinguiſhed from a 
ſurfeit : and the ſame effects may alſo be produc'd from 


travel, or from once hard riding, and from many other 


errors in the keeping and management of horſes, 

- As to the ſigns of the farcin, they are generally mani- 
feſt by one or more buds, like grapes or berries, ſpring- 
ing out over the veins, and very often exquiſitely pain- 
ful to the touch : in the beginning they are hard, but 
ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, when broke, diſcharge 
an oily or bloody ichor, and turn into very foul and ill- 
diſpoſed ulcers. We ſhall now diſtinguiſh between thoſe 


that are ſaid to be good ſigns, and thoſe which are of ill 
\ prognoftication, 


Firſt of all then, that kind of farcin is ſaid to be eaſily 
cur'd, which takes its riſe upon the head and upper 


parts ; the reaſon is, becauſe it can have no deep root ; 


but if it once come to affect the emunctories or kernels 
about the jaws, and towards the ears, it is then to be 
feared, and if neglected, will be apt to breed the glanders. 

That kind of ſarcin which is ſuperficial, cannot be of 


dangerous conſequence, even though it be univerſal, and 


has overſpread the whole body; but when it has been 
originally ſeated in the pannicle, or if it be obſerv'd to 
grow deeper, and affect the pannicle, it may be then 
look'd upon as more difficult and obſtinate, though even 
then it will not be very hard to remove it, unleſs it either 
affect the glandulous and kernelly parts, or that the knots 
break, and degenerate into a caries or /chirrous, 

But the moſt ſuperficial and leaſt rooted farcin, if it 


continue long without abatement, may inſenſibly, and 
by degrees, become of ill conſequence, as it diſturbs the 


offices of ſecretion, for while the humours have a conti- 
nual tendency towards the knots and ſores, the pores of 
the ſkin become obſtructed, and for want of a due and 
regular diſcharge there, the leaſt error in feeding and ex- 


erciſe will cauſe inward diſorders, wherefo:e we may of- 
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Caap. XLVIII. O the Parin. 
ten obſerve horſes that have the farcin turn alſo broketi- 
winded and conſumptive, and ſometimes become liable 
to the yellows, and to matiy other infirmities, which 
either render them altogether incurable, or at leaſt make 
the cure very difficult, e, en 

When the farcin begins on the extreme and moſt de- 
pendent parts; or if in the proceſs of the diſeaſe, the 
humours fall downwards upon the limbs, it is in that 
caſe very difficult to be remov'd, as it is generally at- 
tended with the greaſe, but the reaſon will be ſhewn in 
the theory of that diſtemper ; and a competent know- 
ledge of the ſtructure and mechaniſm of a horſe, will 
eaſily enable any one to diftinguiſh in other circumſtan- 
ces. We ſhall therefore haften to the cure, 

And herein the farrier ought, in the firſt place, to 
look unto the ſtate and condition of the horſe, for if he 
be fat and luſty when the diſtemper ſeizes him, in that 
caſe his diet ſhould be ſomewhat abated ; but if it be 
otherwiſe, that the horſe is lean and out of heart, and 
that he has not had ſufficient nouriſhment, or that his 
labour has been beyond his ftrength and feeding, his diet 
ought then to be ſomewhat augmented ; for as too great 
a plenitude and fulneſs of the veſſels is oftentimes the oc- 
caſion of that lentor and flowneſs of the juices which 
bring on a farcin, the ſame effects are oftentimes pro- 
duced by poorneſs ; becauſe, in that caſe, the blood being 
diveſted of its ſpirits, becomes languid and fluggiſh, and 
conſequently is render'd the more apt to obſtruction in 
the extreme parts, where the veſlels are the ſmalleſt, as 
we have taken notice in another place. 

And therefore it. will appear to be founded alſo upon 
reaſon, what Solleyſell ſays he has experienced from fre- 
2 trials and obſervation, that purging is of no great 
ervice, but oftentimes a detriment to horſes in the fat» 
cin. This is ſo plain in caſe of a horſe that is low in 
fleſh, that it needs no manner of proof, and can only be 


-admitted of in ſuch circumſtances as make it unavoidable, 


when there happens to be an extreme coſtiveneſs, and 
then laxative clyſters are the moſt eligible ; but on the 
other hand, when a horſe is fat and full body'd, though 
purging muſt in that caſe do him leſs hurt, and may be 
comply'd with in moderation, yet it is no ways ſuited 
to make a perſect cure of the farcin, but has been the 
ruin of many horſes, in 2 hands of ignorant — 

2 who 
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who know no other way of carrying off diſeaſes but by 
repeated purgations, the diſcharges madg that way _ 


full of corruption, and that the medicines they uſe have 
Tame elective property to drain that off with the dung, 


taught us, that in all purgations the good muſt be drain'd 
away with the bad, and are therefore ſeldom profitable, 
but rather hurtful in foulneſſes of the ſkin and outward 
parts; but thoſe things can only be ſucceſsful which 


enough, ſo as their excrementitious parts may go off by 
the neareſt and propereſt outlets. And it is plainly evi- 
dent, the medicines hitherto found the moſt effectual for 


be pain and inflammation in the knots and tumours, and 
yet the matter may not be rightly diſpoſed to come to a 
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the moſt apparent to the outward ſenſes, and the moſt 
agreeable to thoſe who are able to frame no other ideas 
of a diſeaſed borſe, than by imagining his blood to be 


But a more warrantable experience has ſufficiently 


work more immediately upon the blood and humours, 
by changing the contexture, and rendering them thin 


the cure of the farcin, have been endu'd with ſuch pro- 
perties. 

But that we > may proceed methodically, if a horſe be 
plethorick and full-body'd, ſuch a habit may doubtleſs 


be an incumberance to nature, in which caſe there will 


laudable digeſtion ; when theſe ſymptoms are obſervable, 
the cure may be begun by taking a ſufficient quantity of 
blood from the neck, but that ought not to be repeated, 
unleſs ſome urgent circumſtance ſhould require it ; eſpe- 
cially if a horſe is low in fleſh, when the . of too 
much blood proves hurtful. 
After bleeding, moderate purging may be once or 
twice comply'd with, eſpecially with one or other of 
the following preſcriptions, which we have in a more 
particular manner ſuited to the nature of the farcin, 
„Take aloes in powder, and myrrh, of each an 
* * ounce 3 ;. diaphoretick antimony, half an ounce ; Ja- 
maica pepper, two drams : make them into balls with 
a ſufficient quantity. of flour and honey. 
This is: fo mild, that it. may be given almoſt to any 
hor e; the following i is ſomewhat ſtronger. 
Take aloes, two, ounces z falt of tartar, two 
< drams ; gum guaiacum, and æthiops mineral, of each 


* 0 an TIRE © : ms * into balls as the ber 
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CAP. XLVIII. Of the Farin. 
No purging medicine can be better ſuĩted to the na- 


ture of the farcin: but if it ſhould be required ſtronger, 
as it may be to ſome very robuſt horſes, ten he fol- 


lowing may be given. 


„„ Take the pulvis sd, tber wile called the 


«© counteſs of FYarwick's powder, an ounce and a half, 
© or two ounces ; æthiops mineral, one ounce : make 
e them up as the forther into one or two balls. 


Either of theſe may be given, according to the ſtrength. 
and ability of the horſe, obſerving always that he drink 


nothing but white-water warm'd, until the phyfick is 
quite gone out of his body; which, if he be purg'd three 
times, will be about a week or ten days after the firſt 
doſe, | 

If upon this you obſerve the knots and little tumours 
ripen well, you need only give the horſe half an ounce 
of Venice treacle, or mithridate, or an ounce of London 
treacle, twice a day, in a pint of ale or white-wine ; 3 
and this may be repeated every day until the matter is 
all diſcharged ; or if they terminate in dry horny excreſ- 


cences, like warts, which ſometimes happens, it may 


be repeated after the worſt ſymptoms are'over, viz. the 
ſwelling and -inflammation about the roots, every othet 
day only; and when the ſkin becomes ſo well fortified, 
and the excreſcences ſo much diſengag'd from it, that 
they begin to fall off in the dreſſing, or that you can 
bring them off with your nails without hurting him, you 
may then leave off the uſe of medicines, and put a period 
to the cure, by giving your horſe due exerciſe: ey 
But if the obſtructions be of long ſtanding, and that 
there is a very ill difpoſition in all thoſe parts where the 
diſtemper is ſeated, and that the fores and ulcers. begin 
to have a bad tendency, then recourſe muſt be had to 
thoie medicines which are endu'd with the qualities we 
have above mentioned; and firft of all we ſhall begin 
with ſuch as are the moſt fimple and eaſy to be had. 
And here it will be proper to obſerve, that antimony 
given to a horſe among his corn, will ſometimes cure 
the farcin; and T have known ſeveral inſtances of it, tho 
I have known it alſo prove ſeveral times unſucceſsful ; 
but that may not be the fault of the medicine, but the 


keeper, who ought, while the horſe is under a courſe of 


3 antimony, 
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antimony, to give him daily but moderate exerciſe, and 
likewiſe moderate feeding. 


Therefore when you give your beak antimony for the 
farcin, let the doſe be two ounces, which may be ming- 
led with his oats ; and about an hour thereafter let him 
be walked abroad for the ſpace of an hour more, or an 
hour and à half; let him be very well rubb'd when 
he is brought into the ſtable; but the comb muſt be 
ſparingly uſed to a horſe that has the farcin upon him, 
becauſe of rankling the fores ; after his dreſſing, cloathe 
bim moderately warm. | 
If the antimony opens his belly, it will then loſe much 
of its virtue, and the horſe will become weak ; in that 
caſe you may give it in balls made of Yenice-treacle, or 
London-treacle, with a ſmall quantity of flour, to bring 
the mixture into a fit conſiſtency : continue to give it 
in this manner till the looſeneſs abates. 

If it be froſty weather, his water ſhould be ſometimes 
warm'd and ſtrew'd with oatmeal ; or at leaſt, it ought 
to be ſet ſome time before the fire, becauſe 8 cold 
water will be apt to chill the body of a horſe, which is 
kept in a more than ordinary heat during the operation 
of the antimony. But antimony may be given more 
properly in the following manner: 

Take crude antimony, half a pound; quickſilver, 
four qunces ; flour of brimſtone, two ounces: rub 
theſe two or three hours in an iron mortar, until 
they are reduc'd into an impalpable black powder; 

then take of the raſpings of guaiacum wood, ſix 
ounces 3 zedoary, and galangal, of each two ounces ; 
bay-berries, juniper-berrics, coriander-ſeeds, and ca- 
e raway-ſceds, of each an ounce,” Make all theſe in- 
to a fine powder, and mix them in a mortar with the 


«c 


black - powder. 


Two ounces of this powder made up into a ball or 
paſte, with a ſufficient quantity of honey, and given 
every day to your horſe, will ſoon cure him of the moſt 
inveterate farcin, unleſs any uncommon accident ſhould 


happen, or that the horſe be broken winded, or labours 


under ſome other inward imperfection. 


The following drink may alſo be given againſt the far- 
cin with very good ſucceſs, | but then it is not once or 


twice 
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CHAP. XLVIII. Of the Farcin. 
twice will do the buſineſs, but it muſt be continu*d a con · 
ſiderable time. e NPN 
© Take guaiacum wood, (or the raſpins) ſaſſafras, and 
% the roots of ſharp pointed dock, of each four ounces 
„ turmerick, and monks rhubarb bruis'd, of each half 
% an ounce ; liquorice juice, half an ounce ; boil theſe 
jn two quarts of water, diſſolve two ounces of lenitive 
* electuary: give a full pint of this every morning faſting 
for a week or fortnight. | | 
I have ſeen a great many receipts which have been 
ſomewhat of the ſame nature for the cure of the farcin, 
but the owners of them, for the moſt part, boil'd the 
ingredients in ale or beer, and gave it once or twice; and 
if the drink did not anſwer their end, they were then 
greatly diſappointed ; but as all thoſe things have their 
operation chiefly in the glands and ſmall veſſels, a con- 
ſiderable time muſt be allow'd before their efficacy be 
much felt, and if they anſwer their end in two or three 
months, it is as much as can be expected from them. 
Selleyſell recommends the uſe of guaiacum, ſaſſafras, 
and /arſaparilla, two ounces of each, made into a — 
powder for three doſes, which, he ſays, is a ſpecifick, 
which, by a continued uſe, infallibly cures the farcin. 
The roots of Solomon's-ſeal, white mulein, and queen of 


the meadows, ſtand alſo recommended by him for the 


ſame purpoſe ; but any of all theſe muſt come far ſhort 
of our firſt preſcription, and likewiſe of the following, 
which we are aſſured will root out the cauſe of any far- 
cin that is not complicated in the manner we have aboye 
mentioned, | 

* Take native cinnabar, one pound; gum guaiacum 
„“ half a pound; or inſtead of that, to a horſe of ſmall 
value, the ſame quantity of guaiacum wood raſp'd; 
* zedoary, and galangal, of each two ounces, diapho- 


© retick antimony, four ounces,” Make all theſe into 


a fine powder, and put it up in a cover'd gallipot. 


Two ounces of this powder may be ſometimes given 
in honey, and ſometimes in Venice-treacle, or mithri-. 


date, made into a ſtiff paſte, and thrown down like a 


ball, repeating the doſe every day ; neither will there be 


occaſion of keeping the horſe bridled, and reſtraining him 
three or four hours from feeding, for this muſt digeſt 
v4 with 
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with his food, and might be given him among his oats 
if he would gather it up clean. 


Native ein- The cinnabar, which is the baſis of this medicine, 6 
nabar, its < 
virtue. A natural compound of quick- ſilver, and ſome very fine 
| ſulphurs, which render its operation as mild and eaſy as 
it is truly efficacious; and there is no horſe, let him be 
of never ſo delicate and waſhy a conſtitution, but may 
fake it with all. the ſafety — and it will be ſo 
far from hurting bim, that he will mend and grow ſtrong 
upon it. 

The cinnabar of antimony is alſo a very good medi- 
dine, and will have near the ſame effect as the other, 
but it is dearer ; the fictitious cinnabar is likewiſe uſeful 
in the farcin, but the native is much the beſt, and may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the fictitious by its beautiful red co- 
lour, being more ſplendid and ſhining than that which 
is made by the chymiſts. 

There are infinite remedies to be met with in the 
books of farriers, many of which are affirm'd to cure 
the farcin infallibly : but as there are but few of them 
which are not over-loaded with a number of uſeleſs in- 
gredients ; and as thoſe of them which are the moſt a- 
dapted to that diſtemper, are but trifling and inſignifi- 
cant, we have thought fit not to give the reader any 
trouble with them, looking upon the cures we have al- 
ready laid down, to be ſufficient to anſwer all that can 
be propos'd, ſo far as inward medicines may be ſervicea- 
ble ; and if theſe be comply'd with in due time, the far- 
ein will never have that tendency to inflame the glandu- 
lous parts, and to fall into boils and ſwellings about the 
ſheath and belly, neither will- it ever degenerate to the 
greaſe, as it often happens when improper methods are 
taken, 

As to thoſe cures which are ſaid to be perform'd by 
putting the juice of rue, beets, and other pot-herbs, bay- 
falt, hemlock, henbane, and the like, and thoſe which 
are conſtantly boaſted of, by tying inſignificant things to 

a horſe's mane or tail, I believe no judicious perſon will 
give much more credit to them than I am willing to do, 
there being very little to be ſaid in behalf of the firſt, and 
the laſt being monſtrouſſy ridiculous. 

The farin But any of: theſe may ſucceed, if to them be added 


ſometimes daily exerciſe 3 and I have my ſelf been witneſs to ſuch- 


cur'd by ex- 
erciſe. like 
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like cures, in a very moderate and beginning farcin; 
but then it was not the application, but the exerciſe ;_ 
and nothing is more common among ſome country peo- 
ple, than to bleed a horſe for the farcin, and to ſend. 
him immediately to plough ; and while the exerciſe is 
truly the cauſe of the cure, they generally attribute it 
to the ſmell of the earth; and agreeable to this is what 
we find in De Grey, in his ſecond book, chap. IX. to- 
wards the latter end of the firſt ſection, where, after 
2 great number of inſignificant recipe's, he has theſe 
words: | 
„ But now I will give you, for a cloſe, the beſt and 
cc moſt certain cure for this diſeaſe that I ever yet 
& knew, and with which I have perfected more rare 
e cures of this nature, than of all the reſidue before 
„ inculcated. And thus it is: DR , 
*© Take of rue the tender tops and leaves only, with- 
<« out any of the leaſt ſtalks, a good handful ; firſt chop 
them ſmall, and then ſtamp them in a mortar to a 
very ointment ; when they are ſo well pounded, put 
* thereunto of the pureſt white tried hogs-greaſe, a 
* ſpoonful, and ſo work them together to a perfect 
“ ſalve or ointment ; that done, ſtop into either ear 
* this whole quantity by equal portions, and put a 
little wooll upon the medicine, to make it keep in 
© the better, and ſo ſtitch up his ears, and let him re- 
main in the ſtable four and twenty hours at the leaſt, 
and then unſtitch his ears, and take forth the wooll, 
** and either put him forth to graſs, or elſe if he be to 
be wrought, work him, for the more his labour is, 
and the more ſparing his diet, the ſooner he is cur'd. 
* This I recommend to you for the beſt and moſt 
certain cure that I could ever meet with; for with 
this receipt only, I aſſure you on my credit, I have 
cured more than an hundred horſes, many of which 
were by other farriers holden for incurable, and ſen- 
** tenced to be food for hounds.” 
But it is very plain, all that rue can do, when uſed An obſerva- 


in this manner, is but little, eſpecially in the ſpace of WY 5 


twenty-four hours; for it is demonſtrable from the na- ſage out of 
ture of the farcin, as it is a diſeaſe brought on by length De Gr. 
of time, ſo it muſt of conſequence require time to its | 
removal, and in all chronical diſeaſes: and ill habits Wn is 
| | e 
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the ſame; and therefore what this author has applied to 


the rue, was only owing to the exerciſe, though I can- 


not approve of his method of keeping a horſe to hard 
labour and a very ſpare diet too, that being directly con- 
trary to the nature of all animal bodies whatſoever, 
which muſt be enabled to do their work by food; and 


I am truly of opinion, no horſe was ever yet cured 


External ap- 
plications, 
when neceſ- 
ſary, and 
how they 
are to be 


apply'd. 


where this rule was ſtrictly put in practice; but how 
far a horſe may be indulged in feeding while the farcin 
is upon him, any one, with a little care and obſervation, 
may in ſome meaſure be a judge. What relates to put- 
ting rue, and other pungent and ſtimulating medicines 
within the ears of a horſe, for ſudden diſorders of the 
head, has been already ſpoke to, where we treated of 
the ſtaggers, to which we refer the reader. We ſhall 
therefore go on to the remaining part of the cure, which 
chiefly concerns the applications made externally. 

If due and proper care was taken in the beginning of 
the farcin, there would be little need of outward 
means, otherwiſe than by waſhing the ſores with agua 
vitz, brandy, or wine, or with urine, and ſuch like 
things. But the frequent miſmanagement which horſes 
have been expoſed to in this diſtemper, has render'd 
both the diſeaſe and the cure the moſt complicated and 
perplexed of any that is to be met with in the whole 
ſyſtem of diſeaſes, inſomuch, that there is ſcarcely an 
herb or plant, but what has been internally uſed and 
outwardly : there is no poiſon, natural or artificial, that 
has not had ſome ſhare, either in killing, or curing 
horſes who have lain under this malady. But, out of thoſe 
we ſhall endeavour to make the beſt choice ; neither ſhall 
we uſe them promiſcuouſly, and at a venture, as has 
been hitherto done by moſt praQtitioners, but by ma- 
king the proper diſtinctions, ſuit them, as near as can 
be, to the variety and difference which is moft obſer va- 
ble in the knots and ulcers. 

In ſome kinds of the farcin the ſkin is but little, if 
at all, elevated, but only a viſcous matter tranſudes, 
and paſſes through the pores, and hardens like corns ; 
and this fort we have obſerved not to be very difficult, 
but may be cured chiefly by internals, as they are but 
ſmall, and accompanied with little or no inflammation. 
Yet becauſe when they continue long, there will be 
matter 
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matter gathered beneath them, the beſt way is to anoint 


them with oil of bays, with a moderate quantity of 
quickſilver, and they will ſoon fall off. 2 

When the farcin makes its appearance in tumours that 
elevate the ſkin, if they continue ſmall,” they will pro- 
bably end as the other: and therefore the farrier ought 
not to be too buſy to ripen them, but leave them as 
much as can be to nature ; for in that kind, the matter 
very often finds a paſſage for itſelf through the pores of 
the ſkin, and what is not turned to matter, is waſhed 
back again with the refluent blood, | 

But the knots and tumours are ſometimes ſo diſpoſed, 
that without coming to a laudable digeſtion, they grow 
fungous and open like a ſponge, and tranſmit a great 
deal of thin viſcid matter through an infinite number of 
little holes and interſtices in that looſe ſubſtance. This 
is a bad kind of farcin, and is apt to degenerate into 
very untowardly ſores. But the beſt way to manage in 
this caſe, and prevent its having any ill tendency, is to 
dreſs them with the following oitment : 

Take common turpentine, or Venice turpentine, 
“four ounces ; quickſilver, two ounces ; incorporate 
* them in a mortar until the quickſilver is kill'd, and 
** the ointment turns to the colour of lead. Spread this 
© upon pledgits of hurds, and apply them upon the 
“ ſores.” 

The turpentine will ſuck out the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
and the quickſilver will keep the excreſcences under. 
This is a moſt excellent remedy, and will ſeldom or ne- 
yer fail making a perfect cure, if it be made uſe of in 
time ; and the fores be dreſs'd with it once a day, or 
once every other day. 

But the moſt common and ordinary caſe is, where the 
knots riſe pretty high, and are painful to the touch, but 
at the ſame time give no ſigns of their coming to digeſ- 
tion while they continue ſo : let the horſe have daily the 
antimonial or cinnabar balls exhibited to him, that, if 
poſſible, the matter which forms the cords and knots 
may be thereby attenuated, ſo as it may be carried along 
with the current, or may find a paſlage through the 
pores; for it is every one's buſineſs, as much as may be, 
to avoid their breaking, and turning to ulcers. For the 
endeayouring unſkilfully to digeſt and break thoſe _ 
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and dry knots, which, of themſelves, have no tendency 
to ripen and turn to matter, is the reaſon why they fo 
often degenerate into thoſe indurated and hard excreſ- 
cences, which we daily obſerve are fo difficult to be 
removed. And therefore while the proper means are 
uſed inwardly, which muſt never be neglected till the 
diſeaſe is quite conquer'd and overcome, outwardly may 
be made uſe of the camphorated ſpirits, viz. | 

* Take rectify'd ſpirits of wine, one pint ; diſſolve 
© in it an ounce and a half of camphire; and with a 
«© ſponge dipt in it, rub all the knots and cords five or 
& fix times a day.” ps 
But if the knots grow ſoft, and yield to the impreſ- 
fion of your finger, in this caſe they ought to be opened 
as ſoon as they come to maturity, eſpecially thoſe that 
are the largeſt, to prevent the matter returning into the 
blood. For although a ſmall quantity of matter taken 
up, and waſh'd back into the veins, with the refluent 
blood, may be of no very ill conſequence ; yet when 
there happens to be much of it, and that its diſcharge 
is prevented by the thickneſs of the ſkin, as is pretty 
uſual to horſes, it is not unlikely that the matter, when 
it returns in this manner, may by its acrimony and 
ſharpneſs, abrade the ſmall veſſels, and thereby cauſe 
freſh, eruptions; on other parts of the ſkin ;- or if that 
does not happen, its ſtay and continuance may cauſe 
a very ill diſpoſition of the part, eſpecially in thoſe tu- 
mours and knots that are ſeated near the glands and ker- 
nels. Now there are various ways of opening thoſe 
little tumours; ſome farriers prick them with an aw], 
or with a large needle, or other ſharp inſtrument. Some 
pierce them with a ſmall iron red hot, and ſomewhat 
rounded at the end. But many of our common farriers 
pull out the knots with pincers; and there are ſome 
who uſe no other method of killing the farcin, as they 
often term it, but by giving the fire. n 

No doubt, all theſe methods may be practis'd in the 
farein in ſome particular circumſtances; but the way of 
treating thoſe tumours ought to be ſuited to their vari- 
ous diſpoſitions; but while they are nothing but ſmall. 
puſtules, full of matter, neither the fire, nor a hot 


iron, is neceſſary, but a ſharp inſtrument with a keen 


edge, particularly a lancet, or inſicion-knife ; _—_ 
” ou 
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ſhould they be pierc d or bor'd, and then have tents 
thruſt into them, but the orifice made large enough to 


diſcharge the matter. For the moſt ſimple ſore may A - 
eaſily be changed to an ill-diſpoſed ulcer, by the uſe of. 


tents, as ſhall be ſhewn- in another place. 


If the ſores have no bad tendency, they need but be 


dreſſed with warm turpentine, or common tar, keeping 
your horſe cover'd with a ſheet ; and if they be ſome- 
times waſh'd with warm brandy, or ſpirit of wine, it 
will be yery proper. 2 
This method will be ſufficient to cure all thoſe knots 
that are of a moderate ſize, and eaſily ripen. But when 
there happens to be ſome that are pretty large, and can 
neither be diſcuſs'd, nor brought to matter, in that caſe, 
if they were to be cut with a ſharp cold inftrument, 
there would probably nothing iſſue out but blood, and 
the wound would ſoon cloſe again ; therefore, to them, 
2 hot knife, or a hot iron, is the moſt proper ; but then 
the farrier ſhould know very well upon what grounds he 
meddles with them. _ | | 2s 
We ſhall now conſider the farcin in its more advanc'd 
ſtate, viz. when it becomes attended with ill accidents 
to underſtand which aright, beſides many other præceg- 
nita, the farrier ought to be pretty well inſtructed in the 
art of chirurgery. For, as we have already obſerved, 
the moſt ſimple knots and tumours may, when they are 
ill manag'd, degenerate into ulcers, ſo we find this to 
be true by daily experience ; for there is ſcarcely any 
ulcer, or preternatural excreſcence of any kind, which 
can grow out upon an animal body, but what is often 
the effect of this diſtemper, and proceeds chiefly, as we 
have alſo taken notice, from the want of proper medi- 
cines internally, or even when the medicines, though 
well adapted, have not been continued long enough to do 
their buſineſs. The compelling nature in bringing thoſe 
things to ſuppuration and matter, which in themſelves 
have no tendency to it. The inducing a bad diſpoſition 
into the ſores and ulcers, by the application of fat greaſy 
medicines ; and the incloſing of foreign bodies within 
them, as tents made of the pith of elder, and other 
ipongy things, and even thoſe of flax. The injudicious 
application of hot, cauſtick, and corroſive — 
an 
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and of the fire itſelf : the expoſing the ſores to the ſhary 
air; and a great many other ſuch-like errors. 


But that all theſe things may be made as eaſy and in- 
telligible as poſſible, we ſhall reduce the whole method 


ſpect to ex- Of cure in thoſe obſtinate caſes to three principal inten- 


ternal appli- 
cations. 


tions: the firſt is, the cleanſing the ulcers from foulneſs ; 
the ſecond, to ſuppreſs a luxuriancy and falſe growth of 
fleſh ; and the third, to deſtroy any ſuch excreſcences 
when grown, | 


As to the firſt, if the knots have been opened, the 


ſores may be waſhed with ſpirits of wine, or any other 


cleanſing dreſſings; but when the ulcers are deep, and 
the lips are very hard and callous, the unguentum ægyp- 
tiacum, made chiefly of honey and verdegreaſe, which 
is ſufficiently in the acquaintance of all farriers, will, 
for the moſt part, anſwer that end ; or the ointment 
made of quickſilver and turpentine, as above preſcrib'd 
or uſe the following mixture, which has been found 

moſt effetual : h 
Take linſeed oil, half a pint ; oil of turpentine, 

and oil of petre, of each two ounces ; tinEture of 

euphorbium, two drams ; oil of vitriol, two ounces ; 
* Barbadoes tar, three ounces : rub theſe gently in a 

*© mortar, and when the ebullition is over, pour it into 
© a bottle for uſe.” Rub a moderate quantity of this 
into the ſores once or twice in the day ; this will very 
much forward the motion of the blood and juices, when 
languid and inſenſible. 

But in ſome ulcers, a milder medicine may even be 
us'd, as the dulcify'd or ſweet mercury, made into pow- 
der in the ſame manner as the former, and it will an- 
ſwer the end with equal ſucceſs. As ſoon as they be- 


come clean and ſmooth at bottom, and that they begin 


to fill up, they need only be dreſs'd with honey mix'd 
with ſpirit of wine, which will both cleanſe and heal 


them; or to make the drefling fit on the better, it may 
have turpentine added to it. 


The ſecond intention, or the ſuppreſſing and keeping 
down proud and fungous fleſh, may be done by the uſe 
of all gentle cauſtick medicines, as waſhing the ſores 
with blue, green, or white vitriol-water, but the blue 
is the ſtrongeſt, and may be made by putting an ounce 
of Roman vitriol to a pint of fair water, and _— 
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ſtand till it is all diſſolved. The way of applying this 
is by dipping flax into the ſolution, and when you have 
ſqueez d out the moiſture, apply it as dry as may be 
to the ulcers; and if bandage can conveniently be ap- 
plied over them, it will reſtrain the growth of proud 
fleſh, unleſs the horſe be inwardly diforder'd, which 
muſt be carefully look'd into, that your application may 
be ſuited accordingly. _ | 

If the proud fleſh riſes very faſt, you may apply the 
powder of blue vitriol alone; and if the part will not 
admit of bandage, you are to ſupply the want of it as 
much as you can, by applying dry lint over the powder 
to a pretty good thickneſs, and above that a plaiſter 
of Burgundy pitch, or ſome other plaiſter that will ftick 
very faſt; and if you can incloſe a thin plate of lead 
wrapt up in the flax,. it will be very convenient, becauſe 
the weight and preſſure upon the part, will contribute 
very much to this intention, | 

There are many other medicines of this kind that may 
be uſed with good ſucceſs, as the vitriol water preſcrib'd 
for rheums in the eyes; and likewiſe the blue water, and 
the ſolution of the lapis mirabilis out of Solleyſell, or the 
powder of the ſaid ſtone, all which may be ſeen in their 
proper places; and many other things may likewiſe be 
met with in the books of the beſt farriers, which may 


be uſed in the like caſe, which we have not room here 


to inſert ; we ſhall therefore proceed to the laſt inten- 
tion which we mention'd in the cure of the farcin, vix. 


by laying down a proper method whereby to deftroy all 


manner of excreſcences, which have either been occa- 
hon'd by ill management, or have baffled the common 
and ordinary means us'd to prevent them ; and herein 
we have undertaken a very hard and difficult taſk, 

And ſuch are thoſe pieces of imperfe& fleſh, which 
we have obſerv'd to ſhoot forth from the little ulcers in 
various aſpects, ſome reſembling a hen's fundament, and 
ſome (as is not uncommon to excreſcences of that kind) 
having no diftin& reſemblance to any thing in nature; 
but as they all agree in their compactneſs and ſolidity, 
whereby they have ſeldom any great tendency to waſte, 
after they have once acquir'd ſuch a diſpolition ; the 
method propoſed in this intention may therefore be put 
in practice, ſo as they may be altogether rooted out z 
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and this is to be done either by cutting or burning, or 
both, according as different circumſtances may require, 

The knife is the moſt expeditious in all caſes where 
they are looſe, and not firmly ſeated with a large adhe- 
ſion to the fleſh, and when they lie off from the larger 
veſſels, applying afterwards ſome cicatrizing medicine ; 
but this method cannot be obſerv'd with reſpect to the 
whole, but only to thoſe which by accident put forth in 
ſuch a manner ; and therefore burning medicines, or the 
fire itſelf, muſt alſo be us'd. n 

The method But it ought carefully to be taken notice of, that in 

of making all caſes where medicines are to be apply'd, whoſe im- 

vera mediate operation conſiſts in conſuming the parts to 

the farein. Which they are laid; if the diſeaſe be univerſal, and 
ſpread' over divers parts of the body at once, as that un- 
der our preſent conſideration, thoſe of the mildeſt opera- 
tion are firſt to be comply'd with; and that they may 
the more eaſily take effect, the parts ought either to be 
rubb'd till they become ſomewhat raw, or be gently 
ſcarrify'd with a leam. _ 

Secondly, if recourſe muſt be had to more powerful 
medicines, or to the uſe of fire, as is neceſſary in obſti- 
nate Caſes ; and if there be a vaſt number of excreſcences 
to be deſtroy'd, and theſe ſeated in divers parts of the 
body, you ought not to attack theſe all at once, but by 

degrees bring ſome to digeſtion and matter before you 
begin with others; for the communicating too great a 
heat to divers parts of the body at once, as muſt happen 
from ſtrong cauſtick medicines, or actual fire, will either 
deftroy your horſe, by throwing him into violent and 
ſudden diſorders, or at leaſt create a bad diſpoſition, 
which, inſtead of making a cure, will render him much 
worſe, as might be eaſily demonſtrated. 

Thirdly, the ſſituation of the parts is alſo very much 
to be regarded in this intention, and all ſuch harſh ap- 
plications ought to be gently and ſparingly uſed to the 
limbs and dependent parts, and likewiſe to the ſheath 
and other ſoft parts, to the region of the heart and kid- 
neys, &c. and when they have been apply'd to thoſe 
parts, the fire ought to be fetch'd out of them with all 
poſſible expedition, by ſcarrifying the burnt fleſh, and 
uſing ſuch dreſſings as are able to keep down an over- 
great inflammation, and bring them ſuddenly to matter. 

| Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, while the operations are perform'd, a more | 
than ordinary care ought to be taken in a horſe's feed- 

ing; and if he be perceiv'd to loſe his appetite, as that 

is a ſign they have been carry'd to the height of his 

ſtrength, a ſeaſonable ſtop ought therefore to be put to 

them, and he ſhould be continued to a mediocrity in 

diet, gentle, but daily. exerciſe ; and ſometimes opening 

and laxative clyſters may be exhibited during the whole 
courſe of ſuch applications. Ta 

We ſhall put a period to this cure, by inſerting ſome 
few medicines which may be ſuited to the ſeveral inten- 
tions of cauterizing, and deſtroying ſuperfluous fleſh, 
whereof the two firſt are very mild and ſafe in their ope- 
ration, and may be us'd without any great caution, ex- 
cepting that the horſe ought to be kept from cold, and 
have his water conſtantly warm'd. 

«© Take of quickſilver, four ounces ; Venice turpen- 
tine, two ounces : rub them in a mortar until the 
are incorporated, and the quickſilver wholly diſap- 
<« pears ; after which add two ounces of honey, an ounce 
of verdegreaſe, black ſoap, and euphorbium in powder, 
6 of each an ounce and a half, 9 

* Take of quickſilver, two ounces ; Venice turpen- 
tine, three ounces ; black ſoap, an ounce and a half: 
* incorporate them as the former; then add euphorbium 
* and Spaniſh flies in powder, of each an ounce, 

With either of theſe anoint all the excreſcences once 
a day, holding a hot bar of iron to help the medicine the 
better to penetrate ; but firſt of all, if they be dry and 
without moiſture, they ought to be rubb'd thoroughly 
with a hair-cloth ; or they may be gently ſcarrify'd, as 
has been hinted ; but if they continue ſo obſtinate as not 
to waſte upon the uſe of theſe things, then recourſe muſt 
be had to the following : Ws 

© Take oil of bays, and quickſilver, or neapolitanum, 
two ounces z «turpentine, an ounce z corroſive ſubli- 
* mate in powder, and euphorbium, of each an ounce 
* and a half: mix them together with as much black 
© ſoap as is ſufficient to make them into the conſiſtency 
* of a thick ointment, and with a wooden lice anoint 
* all excreſcences, taking care not to ſpread it upon the 
** ſound parts, e 
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This will ſoon deſtroy the tumors, and in a ſhort 
ſpace reduce them to an eſcar, which may be anointed 
with warm tar once a day, until the ſcab falls off; after 
which a ſmall quantity of verdegreaſe may be mix'd with 
tar, or any other digeſtive, to cleanſe the ulcers, to pre- 
vent a freſh growth of proud fleſh, which will be very 
apt to ariſe after thoſe fiery applications, unleſs the horſe 
be otherwiſe in good order. What is further neceſſary, 
after cauſtick applications, may be ſeen in that chapter 
where we have treated of burns and gun-ſhot wounds, 


Markham ſays, the farriers, his old maſters, were 


wont to take white mercury, and after opening. the 
knots, they put a ſmall quantity into each, which in a 
ſhort time made them fall off ; but it ought to be very 
warily us'd, otherwiſe it will cauſe dangerous ſwellings in 
the limbs and kernels about the throat, as in an inſtance 
I ſaw not long a go; but this caution is hardly neceſ- 
fary to the country farriers, who ſeldom call for it by 
the name of corroſive ſublimate, as I have taken notice 
ſeveral times, ſo that the apothecaries give them mercu- 
rius dulcis inſtead of it, which although it does not form 
any thing like an eſcar, yet as they pepper them very 
ſoundly with it,. it is not always unattended with ſucceſs, 

The following is from Solleyſell; he calls it the oint- 
ment of Naples, having had it communicated to him by 
a Neapolitan groom, after he had ſeen many ſurpriſing 
cures perform'd by it; but although it has been us'd 
with ſucceſs in every ſtate of the farcin, according to 
that author, yet it is more peculiarly adapted to deſtroy 
excreſcences, as it is made up of ingredients that are al- 
together cauſtick and ſomewhat ſtronger than that which 
we have laſt inſerted. . : 

„ Take realgar, and ſublimate, of each two ounces; 
s arſenick, and euphorbium, of each an ounce ; beat 
them to fine powder, and incorporate them without 
<< heat with half a pound of oil of bays. | 

Keep the ointment in a glaz'd pot, and when you 
have occaſion to uſe it, open the knots or ſwellings with 
a lancet, and put into the hole a little cotton dipt in this 
ointment, without heating it in the leaſt. The next 
day, if you perceive that it is fallen away, you muſt put 
in a little cotten with ſome freſh ointment ; but if it 
ſtick, one application with ſuffice, | 


Theſe 


% Hd# O& as 


as you mix them with a greater or leſſer quantity of 


ointment, and may be diverſify'd by changing one ingre- 
dient for another, provided you keep a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of thoſe that are cauſtick, The realgar is a compo- 
ſition made of brimſtone, orpiment, and unſlak'd lime; 
the ointment is no other than the yellow arſenick, but 
obtains the name of orpiment from the painters. Corro- 


ſive ſublimate is a preparation of mercury, which bot- - 


rows its cauftick and burning quality from the agua for- 
tis which enters into its compoſition. Any of theſe us'd 
dry will yet be of more ſudden efficacy; unſlak'd lime, 
or the capital ſoap lees evaporated to a dryneſs, will have 
the ſame effect; or the lunar cauſtick, ſo much in the 


acquaintance of ſurgeons ; and, in fine, all things that 
are plentifully ſaturated with fire. But in the farcin 


they ought to be guarded and made more moderate, as 


in the manner above preſcribed. Neither is the actual 


cautery or fire to be apply'd otherwiſe than as an auxi- 
liary, and to affift in other intentions, viz. to keep 
down a luxuriant and freſh growth of proud fleſh, after 
the knife, or the more gentle cauſticks. But the reader 
may turn to the latter end of this treatiſe, where the 
nature and uſe of that operation is ſhewn. 


FF 
CHAP. XLIX. 
Of the mange. 


A S the diſtemper we have treated of in the preceed- 
ing chapter has its chief ſeat in the ſkin and fleſhy 
pannicle, that which comes under our preſent conſidera- 
tion is yet more ſuperficial, being principally feated on 
the ſurface of the ſkin only and ſcarfskin; and therefore 
as the mange is thus circumſtanc'd, it is ſeldom attend- 
ed with pain and inflammation, but only with an itch- 


ing, that thin membranous tegument not being indued 


with any tender ſenſation, as has been obſerv'd in the 
beginning of the anatomical part ; but yet if a horſe has 
been ill manag'd, or that the diſtemper has been of a long 
ſtanding, it is then apt to degenerate from what it was 
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at firſt, and taking deeper root, it cauſes boils and ſores, 


The cauſe, h 


which often have a very ill tendency, | 
The cauſe is from an over-great quantity of viſcid ſe- 


rum bred in the bodies of horſes by corrupt and foul 
feeding, as the eating of grains, a too frequent uſe of hot 


maſhes,' want of due exerciſe, and the want of good 


currying, eſpecially to a horſe that has been uſed to it; 
for by that means the pores become obſtructed, and the 
ſeroſities of the blood are thereby accumulated in the 
ſmall veſſels of the ſkin. Sometimes it proceeds from 


want of food and due nouriſhment, whereby the blood 


being depauperated, is render'd unable to reach the paſ- 
ſages of the ſkin to make a ſecretion there; ſo that its 
ſerous parts being detain'd in the ſmall veſſels, turn cor- 


roſive, and break through the ſkin ; and ſometimes it is 


cauſed by infection from other horſes. 

The ſigns are, the falling off of the hair, eſpecially 
about the loins and hams, and from moſt or all the joints, 
according as the diſtemper is more or. leſs prevalent ; 
ſometimes from the head and neck, but very frequently 
from the rump. The ſkin in thoſe parts, by reaſon of 


the heat and corroſiveneſs of the matter, turns thick and 


The cure, 


hard, and ſometimes cruſted like that of an elephant, 
from whence ſeveral farriers have term'd it the elephan- 
tick malady. 

As to the cure, moſt farriers lay a great ſtreſs on bleed- 
ing, inſomuch that they drain away the blood from ſe- 
veral parts of the body at once, viz. from the neck, the 
plate-veins, from the tail, and ſometimes from the 
flanks ; and all this from a firm, but ignorant conceit, 
that in the mange the blood is full of corruption, which, 
upon examining what has been already ſaid, will be found 
a ridiculous practice, and very pernicious, eſpecially to 
thoſe horſes that are low and out of heart, as nothing fo 
often makes the diſeaſe degenerate into an ill habit, 
which may eaſily be follow'd with boils and ulcers, as it 
28 the whole body, and thereby adds to that which 
is the cauſe of the diſtemper. | 

Therefore all that can be propos'd by bleeding, is to 
leſſen the quantity thereof, when it happens to be redun- 
dant in a horſe, in order to give a freer paſſage and cir- 
culation to the juices in the extreme parts, that the ſe- 


cretions of the ſkin may be duly perform'd, and this p 
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judge very neceſſary, after once bleeding, the following 
purging drench may be given. Fo - 16 anktile 
e Take ſena, an ounce ; jalap in groſs powder, ſix 
c Jrams ; roots of ſharp-pointed dock, a handful ; lice 
dc the roots, and boil all together in three pints of wa- 
ec ter to a quart, paſs the decoction through a; ſieve, 
c and add to it two ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn.” 
Or this : 5 
& Take aloes ſuccotrine, one ounce; (or Barbadoes 
cc if the horſe is of a ſtrong conſtitution) diaphoretick 
c“ antimony, half an ounce ; jalap in fine powder, one 
c dram: make it into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 
Either of theſe may be given with the uſual precauti- 
ens, but they need not be often repeated ; for purging 
is no otherwiſe neceſlary for the cure of the itch than 
bleeding, and only gives it gentle help. when rightly uſed, 
as it cools and refreſhes a plethorick and full-bodied horſe. 
After theſe things, recourſe muſt be had to outward 
applications, for it is theſe alone that muſt give the 
finiſhing ſtroke to it, as the diſtemper is ſeated outward- 
ly, and not deep rooted ; and for that purpoſe nothing 
has ever been found more effectual than ſulphur, for 
which it bears the teſt of all ages; and if it ſometimes 


Sr 


proves otherwiſe, it is altogether owing to the ill ma- 


nagement of it, or the other prepoſterous methods that 
are made uſe of along with it. 

The following will kill any itch in the beginning. 

* Take common ſulphur, and freſh butter, of each 
half a pound; turpentine, two ounces : mix them 
4 together, and anoint all the parts with it once a day”. 

r this : 
Take the roots of ſharp-pointed dock, half a 
pound: boil them in a pint of vinegar till they be ſoft, 
then pulp them through a hair ſieve, after which take 
of bees-wax two ounces ; hogs-lard, four ounces '; 
melt them over a gentle heat, and mix them with 
*© the pulp, then add half a pound of flour of brimitone”, 
Or the i - | + fa 

*© Take elecampane-roots in fine powder, two ounces ; 
*© the roots of white hellebore, an ounce ; flour of 
„ brimſtone, four ounces : mix them in a ſufficient 
quantity of ointment of tobacco, to make a ſtiff oint- 
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Either of theſe being rubb'd upon the parts, with the 
. of a hot bar of iron, once in twenty four hours, 
will kill the mange in a few days; neither will it be ne- 
ceſſary to fret the ſkin to a rawneſs, for, inſtead of doin 
good, that method proves more frequently prjudicia] 
as it excites too great pain, whereby a too great deriva- 
tion of the humours is cauſed towards the infected parts; 
which is the reaſon why even the beſt farriers are oblig- 
ed to have recourſe to cauſtick medicines; the diſeaſe 
being grown too powerful to be deſtroy*d by thoſe of a 
milder operation. The uſe of copperas water and allum 
water is likewiſe prejudicial in moſt cafes, as I have often 
obſerv'd ; for all that theſe can contribute towards the 
cure of the mange, is only by allaying the heat and 
itching, in which albeit they may ſometimes ſucceed, 
yet as they obſtru the pores very much, by hardening 
the ſkin, they make it liable to crack, often rendring 
thoſe parts ſubject to freſh heat and inflammation, by 
which it degenerates to ulcers and boils. The beſt way 
therefore is only to rub the mangy places gently with a 


wollen cloth, to fetch a moderate heat into the part, 
for by that means the ſulphurs will penetrate through 


the pores into the ſmall canals and veffels, with greater 
certainty than when they are daub'd upon wo that are 
raw or incruſted, 

This is the true method of curing the mange; or it 
may be done by the uſe of mercurials apply'd in the ſame 
manner, whereof we ſhall alfo ſubjoin two or three 
forms. 

Take of quickflver, four ounces z kill it in two 
ounces of turpentine, then by degrees add hog's-Jard 
or butter to the quantity of half a pound.“ Or this: 
* Take quickſilver, two ounces; kill it in the ſame 
* quantity of turpentine, adding an ounce of red preci- 
© pitate in fine powder, with four ounces of lard or 
© butter, 

Some make a mixture of quickſilver * brimſtone, 
together with an addition of foot and black ſoap, which, 
in ſome moiſt and watery caſes, may be of more parti- 
cular ſervice. Some uſe arſenick, quickſilver, and other 
burning and cauſtick remedies: but theſe ought never to be 
meddled with, excepting in ſome extraordinary degenerate 
circumſtances, and when there happens to be _ 

that 


ec 
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that are dead and without fence, which can by no means 
be brought to yield to milder methods; but in an inve- 
terate mange, it will be of the greateſt ſervice to give 


your horſe the antimonial or cinnabar balls, preſcribed 
in the preceeding chapter againſt the farcin. 
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Of tumors, i 1 906 abſceſſes. 


derſtand, that by a tumor is meant the elevation and ri- 


ral ſwelling ; ; in what manner that comes to paſs, has 
been in ſome meaſure ſhewn'in the 48th chapter, where 
we have taken notice, that as often as the blood, or 


yond its uſual dimenſions, eſpecially as there is a perpe- 
tual influx and ſucceſſion of the ſame fluid from behind; 
to which we ſhall add, that theſe obſtructions are cau- 
ſed either by the quantity or quality of the ſame fluid, 
whereby it preſſes and ſtretches one part more than ano- 
ther; or when any part happens to be hurt or weaken'd 
by external accidents, whence being unable to make an 
equal reſiſtance with the reſt of the body, it will at 
length receive ſuch a quantity of fluid as will raiſe it 
into a tumor, 
'The writers of ſurgery, in all ages, carefully follow- 
ing one anothers ſteps, have reduc'd all tumors to four 
general kinds, viz. into the natural, encyſted, critical, 
and malignant : and under theſe they have rank'd all the 
other ſpecies. But this diviſion is neither in itſelf very 
accurate, nor rightly ſuited to our purpoſe, as our bu- 
ſineſs is with horſes, we ſhall therefore reduce them to 
the natural and encyſted only, Of the firſt kind are 
all boils and inflam'd ſwellings; and, in ſhort, what- 
ever tumors are form'd originally by the fluids diſtending 
their ropes veſſels, whether they be critical or malignant, 
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H E RE can ſcarcely be any one ſo much unac- A tower tes 
quainted with the common terms, as not to un- 


ſing of ſome part of the animal body into a preternatu- 


their juices, happen to be very much obſtructed in the 
ſmall veſſels of any part, that will be ſtretch'd out be- 


All tumors 
reducible to 
the natural 


and ency fied 
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Abſceſſes 
and impoſt- 
humes. 


Tumors 
conſider'd 
with reſpect 
to their ſize, 
ſituation 


and matter. 
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for theſe differ only in degree from other natural tu- 


mors. And of the ſecond are all thoſe that are form'd 
within membranous cyſts or bags, as wens, anburies, 
and ſome ſort of figs, and other excreſcences that grow 
on the external parts of the bodies of horſes : and this 
agrees the beſt with what theſe authors have obſerved 
with reſpect to the formation of all tumors by fluxion 
and congeſtion, 

Thoſe tumors that are large, and come to ſuppuration, 
and have matter gather'd within them, whether they be 
natural or encyſted, are term'd impoſthumes ; and when 
the matter is lodg'd within the common, but chiefly the 
larger interſtices of the body, as thoſe furrows or vacant 
ſpaces between the muſcles, or between the muſcles and 
bones, they are then called abſceſſes ; but all abſceſſes, 
and moſt kinds of impoſthumes, are form'd of natural 
tumors. 

But we ſhall conſider all tumors, whether natural or 
encyſted, in the following order, viz. Firſt, with re- 
gard to their magnitude and ſituation, there being little 
to be learn'd from their figure and colour, eſpecially in 
horſes. Secondly, with reſpect to the matter whereof 
they are form'd. And laſtly, we ſball lay down ſome 
general rules to be obſerved in the cure. 

Firſt, when a tumor happens to be fituated upon any 
parts where- there is no depth of fleſh, as on the noſe 
and upper part of the face, it will not be apt to grow 
large ; or if it be ſeated upon the ſkin or fleſhy pannicle, 
and free from the ſubjacent muſcles, it cannot be ordi- 
narily expected to grow to a bigneſs, there being no 
ſufficient ſource for its ſubſtance and increaſe, as we have 
obſerved in a preceeding chapter ; and as thoſe little tu- 
mors very often ſpread themſelves over divers parts of 
the body at once, being thruft out in that manner, be- 
cauſe of their contiguity with the ſkin, which in ſome 
delicate animals, is able to give little or no reſiſtance, 
they are therefore the more unlikely to alter their ſize, 
fince it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe they make a revul- 
ſion from each other, whereby the matter, which might 
have otherwiſe been diſcharged by the common and or- 
dinary ſecretions, or caſt off in one large critical tumor, 
is evacuated by a vaſt number of tubercles and little hur- 
dles. But albeit tumors thus ſituated do not ordinarily 


grow to any great ſize, yet as all animal bodies are 


made 
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made up of veſſels which are capable of extention and 
dilatation, when there is a continual addition of freſh 
matter, therefore ſome tumors that are very ſuperficially 
ſituated, and have but a ſmall beginning, will increaſe 
to a very large bulk, | | | 
And it is from hence we may account for wens, an- 
buries, and all ſuch other excreſcences, viz. when ſome 


duplicature of a membrane or ſmall veſſel is, by an ac- 


cumulation of matter, protruded and thruſt forth be- 
yond the common limits of a horſe's body, yet in ſuch 
2 manner as gives no great diſturbance to the circulation 


of the fluids that are within; therefore, as they are 


not apt to cauſe pain, they will therefore grow in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter which is emptied into 
them ; and nature fo far encourages their growth, as to 
enlarge thoſe veſſels which nouriſh the ſkin, and other 
integuments wherein that matter is contain'd, | 
But it is quite otherwiſe with thoſe boils and tumors 
that are ſeated in the fleſhy and muſcular parts ; for as 
they occaſion violent pain by ſtretching out the veſſels 
and fibres, and as the pain cauſes a conſiderable afflux 
of matter, therefore any ſwelling form'd that way, muſt 
have a ſpeedy iſſue and determination, by the burſting 
of the ſaid veſſels ; and it likewiſe cuts off the commu- 
nication of the blood in thoſe parts, and therefore it will 
become a running ſore, until there is a re-union of the 
parts that were tore and disjoined, | 
Now all ſuch ſwellings are uſually larger or ſmaller, 


according as their ſituation is more or leſs in the thick 


fleſh, and according to the multiplicity and ſize of 
the veſſels which go to their nouriſhment, and likewiſe 
as the matter finds more or leſs room for itſelf, as hap- 
pens in abſceſſes. The dependency and ſoftneſs of the 
part contributes alſo to the augmentation of the ſwelling 
and increaſe of the matter, becauſe the return of the 
blood is but flow from the inferior and dependent parts, 
and becauſe the ſoft parts are eaſily ſtretch'd out when 
once the blood has taken a tendency towards them, 
which is plainly evident from thoſe ſudden and exceſſive 


——— which ſometimes ariſe in the fundament and 
neath, 


But the bones and ſinews are alſo liable to the like in- Bones and fi- 


firmities, yet the ſwellings, which happen to them _ 
85 other 


news liable 
to ſwellings. 
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other compact parts, ſeldom riſe to any conſiderable 

bigneſs, becauſe of their ſolidity and hardneſs, which 

hinders their being extended; but, for the ſame reaſon, 

makes them very tedious and difficult to be removed; 

and if a horſe is put to much exerciſe while the ſinews 

are relax'd, the pain and anguiſh will cauſe a ſwelling in 

the neighbouring fleſh ; and this we may frequently ob- 

ſerve in ftrains of the ſhoulder, back, and limbs, As 

for tumors in the bones, horſes are indeed not very much 

ſubje& to them, excepting when they are caus'd by old 

ulcers that corrode and penetrate to the bones; and 

this is plain enough in thoſe horſes that have been foun- 

i der'd and batter'd in their feet for ſome conſiderable 

| time, where the diſeaſed foot may be obſerv'd to grow 

much larger than the other, the coffin-bone being often 

in that caſe affected. Neither is it improbable that ſome 

of thoſe horſes that are very large jointed, miſhapen in 

their limbs, and narrow cheſted, have had their bones 

diſeaſed while they were young and pliable, not unlike 
thoſe of ricketty children. 

The ſwelling of the glandulous and kernelly parts is 
alſo very troubleſome, as cannot be unknown to any 
farrier of praCtice, though ſometimes they will come to 
as quick and ready a diſcharge as thoſe of the muſcular 

fleſh. And when this happens, nature is in her full vi- 
gour, and the horſe is otherwiſe ſound and able to feed: 
but when a horſe is weaken'd and brought much under 
by any lingering and waſting diſeaſe, a ſwelling in the 
glands will often continue hard and immovable, and 
without much pain, increaſe, or diminution ; and this 
is very much owing to the ſtructure and make. of the 
kernel itfelf, which although it be but a ſoft part, yet 
it is fo compact, and its veſſels fo ſmall and cloſely laid 
together, as cannot but render them eafily obſtructed, 

But yet in the caſe we have mentioned, when a horſe 

has a lingering diſeaſe upon him, the ſwelling does not 

readily: increaſe, becauſe the matter is but ſlowly deri- 
ved towards it; and likewiſe as the paſſages of the 

glands are more than ordinarily enlarg'd, therefore 3 

quantity of matter is diſcharg'd proportionable to the 

ſupplies it receives; and the ſmallneſs and compactneſs 
of the veſſels, and their diſpoſitiom into an infinite _ 
| X | 7 cj 


Swellings of 
the kernels, 
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thoſe ſwellings, with regard to the matter whereof they 


ious diſpoſition of horſes, or according as the tumors 


colour, and this alſo depends upon the diſpoſition of the 
blood. If the blood abounds with choler or gall, 


ter will be more than ordinary white; and in ſome ob- 
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ber of circumvolutions and turnings, is alſo the cauſe 
why the ſwelling does not eaſily decreaſe. 
Thoſe ſwellings of the glandulous parts that turn to 
impoſthumation and matter, are many of them of the 
encyſted kind; and that is alſo owing to the ſtructure 
and make of the kernels, moſt, if not all of them, ha- 
ving little cyſts, or receptacles for their proper juices, 
which may be eaſily fill'd and enlarg'd, when their ex- 
cretory duts are wholly or in a great meaſure ſhut up, 
as muſt undoubtedly happen in all ſuch caſes. 
But we come in the ſecond place, to take a view of 8 
are form'd; and here it will be neceffary to conſider, 
that the matter becomes various, according to the va- 


are variouſly diſpoſed and ſeated; for when they happen 
to be ſuperficial and outward, the matter is then, for 
the moſt part, dry, which depends, in a great meaſure, 
upon their proximity and nearneſs to the ſkin, where- 
by the thinner parts are the more eafily evaporated, and 
caſt off through the pores ; though in other moiſt con- 
flitutions, the matter will ſometimes be humid and 
moiſt, The matter deriv'd from membranes and finews 
is generally thin and viſcid, and that which comes from 
bones 1s oily and ſtinking ; but the matter which is more 
immediately derived from blood, if a horſe be in good 
caſe, is of a middle nature, neither too thick nor too 
thin, neither is it too watery nor too viſcid. And thus 
it ſeems to be very plain and evident, as all matter is 
form'd of blood, or the juices produc'd of blood, the 
matter, in all tumors, will therefore participate chiefly 
of thoſe juices from whence it is immediately derived. 

The next thing to be regarded in the matter, is its 


the matter will be yellow ; and it will be more or lefs 
ſo, according as that is more or leſs predominant, If 
there is a too great ſecretion of the gall, then the mat- 


ſtructions, when the blood abounds with earthy parts, 
or when theſe are eaſily ſeparated, the matter will look 
foul and duſkiſh, and ſometimes be ftreak'd with black 
blood, and the tumor will alſo look livid and of * 
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colour. And ſometimes from a various combination of 
humours, the matter becomes of different colours. 

But laſtly, what we are further to obſerve concernin 
tumors, is to lay down ſome general rules for their 
cure; and here it will be neceſlary chiefly to have an 
eye to their ſeveral cauſes ; and firft, a tumor that comes 
by any outward accident, can only be dangerous ac. 
cording as the accident is more or leſs violent; but the 
leaſt accident, where there is. a redundancy of blood, 
may be troubleſome, as well as when a horſe is poor 
and low. When there happens to be a redundancy, that 
muſt be remov'd by bleeding, and other evacuations, 
as far as is conſiſtent with the horſe's ſafety ; but on the 
other hand, when a horſe is low, and has got ſome 
waſting diſtemper upon him, beſides the outward inten- 
tions, care muſt be taken to adminiſter ſuch things as 
are proper to remove that indiſpoſition. And in all cri- 
tical ſwellings, by which we chiefly underſtand thoſe 
which tend to the ſolution of colds, malignant, peſti- 
lential, and other fevers, the management muſt be ac- 
cording as the diſeaſe is perceived to be more or leſs ma- 
lignant, taking care always to aſſiſt, but never to re- 
ſtrain nature; but the reader may conſult the third 
chapter, and thoſe other places where we have treated 
of malignant diſorders, of the ſtrangles, of the vives, 
Sc. which are ſometimes critical. 

'The next thing to be regarded in the cure of tumors, 
is their ſituation ; what relates to internal tumors and 
impoſthumations, has already been ſpoke to, where we 


have treated of foundering and cheſt-foundering, in which 


we have recommended the ſpeedieſt methods of revulſion 
by bleeding and purging ; but eſpecially by thoſe things 
that promote ſweat, and keep down pain and inflamma- 
tion, But as to external ſwellings, the principal inten- 
tion 1s either to ripen or diſcuſs them, according as may 
be moſt beneficial, Thoſe which are durated and hard, 
without heat and inflammation, ought chiefly to be 
treated with internals, and ſuch as are very powerful to 
open obſtructions, with the aſſiſtance of thoſe things 
outwardly which are proper to diſcuſs and diſſolve, But 
thoſe ſwellings which are hot and inflam'd, ought to be 
ripen'd, unleſs when they are ſeated where they may 
cauſe too great a derivation of the humours, as * 35 
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ſheath, fundament, limbs and throat, c. but yet if 
theſe be malignant or peſtilential, it is better to run any 
other hazard than not bring them to maturity; where- 
fore the medicines in this intention ought to be ſuch 


as ripen, but at the ſame time are not over- powerful 


in drawing; and for this purpoſe the reader may alſo 
conſult thoſe places where we have treated of the 
baſtard ſtrangles, and vives, &c. 

When the tumor is ſeated near the interſtices of ſome 


large muſcles, it ought to be opened ſo ſoon as there is 


matter form'd within it, otherwiſe, if the matter be de- 
tained, it may ſeparate the muſcles, and thereby form a 
lodgment for itſelf; and the longer before it is opened, 
the larger will be the abſceſs. 

In the opening of abſceſſes, if they be ſmall, a large 
orifice made in the dependent and lowermoſt part, with 
the aſſiſtance of good bandage to keep thoſe parts cloſe 


together, will be ſufficient to make a perfect cure; but 


if they happen to be large and deep, they ought then to 
be laid open the whole length, unleſs the ſkin can be 
kept depreſs'd by the application of flax into the hollow 
part; for ſo long as there is any lodgment for the mat- 
ter, the abſceſs will be conſtantly fill'd. The ſame me- 
thod is to be obſerved, as near as poſſible, with reſpect to 
thoſe tumors that are large, and have a pretty large ca- 
vity form'd within them, 

The propereſt dreſſings in all ſuch caſes are turpentine, 
or turpentine mixt with honey, or. the yolks of eggs, 
with a ſmall quantity of brandy, or ſpirit of wine ; and, 
in moſt caſes where there is not an ill habit of body, 
theſe will be ſufficient to make a perfect cure. 

Sometimes critical ſwellings fall into the paſtern joint, 
and ſometimes the coffin, both which are apt to prove 
troubleſome. The beſt method in this caſe is the uſe 
of diſcutient fomentations, for which, 

** Take of wormwood, marjoram, and bay leaves, of 
** each one handful ; wood aſhes, three or four hand- 
** fuls ; ſal armoniac, two ounces : boil theſe together 
in three or four quarts of water, and, when the de- 
*© coction is ſtrain'd off, add a pint of ſpirits of wine. 
Let the part be ſteep'd by hot flannels wrung out, and 
„ apply'd as dry and hot as poſſible: this to be done two 


Sor three times a day. = 
ut 
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But wens, anburies, and other encyſted tumors, re- 
quire a peculiar treatment, and, for the moſt part, ought 
to be quite extirpated, The anburies, which we obſerye 
frequently to hang at the legs, and ſometimes at divers 
other parts of a horſe's body, and conſiſt only of a thick 
jelly, or ſpongy foft fleſh ; as theſe have generally a ſmall 
neck next to their inſertion, they may be taken off with- 
out much to do, only by tying a wax thread round 
them, ftraitening it by degrees ; and if after they are 
falling off, there be the appearance of a freſh excreſcence, 
that may be kept down by the help of ſome gentle cor- 
roſive, together with the ufe of bandage ; and for this 
purpoſe, flax or fine hurds dipt in vitriol or allum water 
will ſuffice. 

But to a wen, or any other tumor of that kind, that 
grows to a bigneſs, a hot knife muſt be uſed, when it 
happens to have a narrow root; but if you have reaſon 
to ſuſpe& the veſſels which lead to it are become very 
large, whereby a too plentiful effuſion of blood may hap- 
pen, or if it be broad at bottom, the beſt way is then to 
open it, cutting the ſkin both ways acroſs ; if there be 
matter within it, that muſt be evacuated, and then the 
bag and other ſuperfluous parts deſtroyed by degrees ; 
which may be done either by cutting or burning, or by 
the uſe of cauſtick medicines ; but the knife is the moſt 
expeditious ; and if it be of ſubſtance to keep the heat, 
it may be made to anſwer in moſt caſes, 

The ſwellings of the joints, and relaxation of the ſi- 
news, are no otherwiſe to be treated, than by applying 
ſuch things as are proper to diſcuſs and ſtrengthen them; 
but the accidents to which theſe parts are chiefly expos'd, 


will be particularly handled in ſome of the enſuing 
chapters. 


CCC 
CHAT 

Of wounds. 

"15 ERE is no one but knows, when any part of 

a horſe's body is cut, torn, or otherwiſe divided, 


he is then ſaid to be wounded, ſo that wounds are vari- 


; Of Wounds, _ 8 
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ous, and differ one from another, according to the di- 2 


verſity of accidents by which they are cauſed 3 ſome are „ou 


ſuperficial, others deep. Wounds happen ſometimes to 
be ſtreight, according to the tenure and direction of the 
fibres; ſometimes they are oblique or tranſverſe, that is, 


lanting or athwart. If the inſtrument be ſharp, the parts 
will, generally ſpeaking, be equally divided; but if 


otherwiſe, the wound will be ragged and tore, which is 
uſually the caſe of horſes that have been ſtak'd, 

We alſo diſtinguiſh between the wounds that are ſim- 
ple, and wounds that are complicated; thoſe are ſaid to 
be ſimple, where the ſoft parts are divided, without the 
concomitancy of other accidents ; and thoſe wounds are 
BW termed complicated, where, beſides a diviſion of the ſoft 
parts, there is alſo a contuſion of the fleſh, a fracture or 
diſlocation of the bones, all which circumſtances make 
the cure of wounds more or leſs difficult, 

But the chief thing to be regarded in wounds is their 
ſituation ; for albeit wounds in the external fleſhy parts 
are not very dangerous, conſider'd as ſuch, yet thoſe of 
the nervous parts are often of ill conſequence when there 
happens to be an ill diſpoſition of body, as they are apt 
= to cauſe exquiſite pain, and ſometimes when the ſmall 
= threads and fibres of the ſinews are ruffled and tore, they 
= will bring on a gangrene and mortification of the part; 
whereas when they are equally cut, they are not apt to 
be attended with ſuch accidents. But inward wounds 
generally prove mortal, if they pierce the large veſſels, 
the ſtomach, the ſmall guts, the bladder, the ſpleen, the 
liver, the heart, the lungs, or midriff, and theſe are dead- 
ly upon a double or treble account, as moſt of them are 
not only endowed with a tender ſenſation, but alſo a 
muſcular action, whereby their re- union is hindered, and 
likewiſe as many of them are ſtored with a multiplicity 
of blood- veſſels, which are large; but internal wounds 


which miſs thoſe principal viſcera may he cur'd, and 


ſome of theſe, if they be. but ſlightly touch'd, are alſo 
ſometimes curable, though not readily in brute creatures, 
who cannot be brought to a compliance with all the re- 
quiſites that are neceſſary in ſuch caſes, Wounds pene- 
trating the ſubſtance of the brain are alſo incurable, be- 
cauſe of its ſoftneſs, the multiplicity of its veſſels, and 
the tender ſenſe of its membranes. 
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As for the ſigns of wounds, they are manifeſt to the 
eye, and when they are deep or inward, are further 
diſcoverable by the help of a probe, and by divers other 
circumſtances ; as for inſtance : in wounds of the head, 
if a horſe be convuls'd, and inclined to the ſtaggers, we 
may ſuſpect the brain to be wounded with its mem. 
branes : the ſame ſymptoms will ariſe from a fractured 
ſkull ; but theſe are accidents that ſeldom happen to 
horſes, the bones of the ſkull being fo very hard and ſolid, 
If the lungs be wounded, the air will penetrate through 

the wound with a frothy blood of a vermilion colour, 
When the ſtomach is wounded, there will be a violent 
ſickneſs, with a ſudden loſs of appetite, and the chyle 
uſually iſſues forth from a wound in the ſmall guts, and 
the urine from a wound in the bladder; and when the 
kidneys are wounded, the horſe will ſtale blood, By 
theſe, and many other ſuch ſigns, internal wounds may be 
known ; but we ſhall proceed to the cure, wherein we 
ſhall begin with ſome general directions. —_ 
The cure. And firſt, care muſt be taken to ſtop the blood, when 
there is too plentiful an hemorrhage. Secondly, the 
wound muſt be cleans'd of dirt, ſand, ſplints of wood, 
or any other foreign matter. Thirdly, all the applica- 
tions made to a wound, ought to be warm, eſpecially in 
the beginning. Fourthly, it ought not to be expoſed to 
the air, Fifthly, when the wound penetrates down- 
wards, and the orifice happens to be too narrow, it 
ought to be widen'd either by inciſion, or dilated with a 
bit of ſponge, or ſome other porous matter that will 
ſwell ; but this is only to be done where bandage can- 
not be apply'd. Sixthly, the probe is to be uſed as ſel- 
dom as poſſible, neither ought there to be long tents 
thruſt into any wound ; for by theſe, wounds that have 
no bad tendency naturally, often degenerate into ulcers 
of the worſt kind. Laftly, greaſy ointments are for the 
= moſt part to be rejected, as they are apt to cauſe the fleſh 
G to grow too faſt ; and, when that happens, it muſt be 
kept down with good bandage, or the application of 
cauſtick medicines ; but bandage is of the greateſt im- 
portance in the cure of all wounds, where there are not 
circumſtances to forbid its application. 
To ſtop the hemorrhage or bleeding, the beſt way is, 
before the horſe is over-much ſpent, to make revulſion, 


by 


To ſtop 
bleeding. 
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by opening 2 vein on the fore-parts, if the wound be 
backwards ; but if the wound be forwards, a vein may 
be opened towards the hind- parts: but in external 
wounds, where the hemorrhage is large, that is general- 
ly owing to the feat and diſpoſition of the wound, 
whereby ſome large branch of an artery happens to be 
cut; but if the artery, from whence the blood chiefly 
flows, be not very large, it muſt then be ſuperficial, as 
about the noſe, temples, or the ſkinny part of the legs, 
c. where the veſſels are unguarded with fleſh ; for al- 
beit the arteries in a deep wound may pour forth plenty 
of blood while the wound is recent and new, and that 
there is a free paſſage ; yet this occafions ſo great a deri- 


vation towards the wound, that even the coats of all the 
wounded veſſels become diftended and ſwollen, ſo that 


by their preſſure upon one another, their orifices are ſhut 
up and ſqueez'd cloſely together; and in this caſe there 
is ſeldom need of any ſtyptick application to ſtop the 
bleeding. LT | | 
But when the wounded artery happens to be ve 
large, or much expos'd, as has been taken notice of, pl 
that the blood flows too plentifully, it muſt be ſtopt ei- 
ther by applying a hot iron, or ſome cauterizing medi- 
cine, otherwiſe it muſt be tied by paſſing a needle under 
it, and then binding it with a wax'd thread; but neither 
ligature nor actual cautery is ſo certain as cauſtick me- 
dicines, becauſe an eſcar made by the actual cautery, is 
apt to fall off too ſoon ; and an artery, when it is tied, 
is apt again to fall a bleeding as ſoon as the threads rot 
off, eſpecially one that lies ſuperficial and unguarded, and 
has not the advantage of being compreſt by the fulneſs 
and weight of the ſurrounding veſſels. | 
Therefore in this caſe make a ſmall pledgit of flax or 
fine hurds, moiſten it with the white of an egg, then lay 
as much powder of Roman vitriol upon it as will fully 
cover the mouth of the artery; and apply it over the 
ſame; but care muſt be had not to apply vitriol, or any 
other cauſtick medicine, where the ſinews are expos'd and 
laid bare, unleſs you can fall upon ſome method to defend 
them from being touch'd by it, otherwiſe it will be apt 
to cauſe convulſions ; but in places where theſe are molt 
expos'd, as the legs, &c. the arteries are not very often 
ſeated cloſe to them; and if it were ſo, milder medi- 
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cines might be made to anſwer ; becauſe what is want- 
ing in the medicine, may, for the moſt part, be ſupply'd 
by bandage ; therefore, when the wound happens to be 
on the legs, you need only apply the aſtringent crocus of 
iron, fine bole, or powder of dry'd muſhrooms, mixt 
with the white of an egg, and ſpread upon a pledgit, as 
above directed, and over that, two or three thick com- 


preſſes dipt in the ſame aſtringent, making a firm ban- 


dage over all. | 


The dreſſing ought not to be removed for the ſpace of 
three days, that the wound may be digeſted, and there 
may be no further trouble with a freſh flux of blood, Tf 
a ſwelling happens in the leg, by reaſon of the bandage, 
bathe it with warm lees of wine, or ſome good fomenta- 
tion, ſuch as that hereafter preſcribed for a gangrene ; 
afterwards dreſs the wound every day with the common 
digeſtion, The ſame method is to be followed in thoſe 
wounds where cauſtick medicines are apply'd, left by tak- 
ing off the dreflings too ſoon, you ſet them a bleeding 
afreſh, by removing the eſcar before it is thoroughly 
form'ꝰd. | 

But becauſe the right ordering of all ſuch wounds as 
are attended with an effuſion of blood is of the greateſt 
importance, there being but few farriers who have ſkill 
to manage them according to the rules of practice, eſpe- 
cially when any uncommon accident happens in the cure; 
we ſhall therefore lay down a method of making the ſym- 
pathetick powder, which being apply'd to the wound as 


2 ſtyptick, will not only put a ſtop to the blood, but 


ꝓrocure a ſpeedy re- union; and this, as Solleyſell rightly 
obſerves, may be very neceflary in the camp, where 
flies and other inſects are hurttul, Solleyſell's way of 
Preparing the ſympathetick powder, is by calcining Ro- 
man Vitriol in the ſun ; but the follwing method is much 
More preferable, and only requires a little more pains. 
Take any quantity of Engliſb vitriol, ſuch as goes 
under the name of Bow copperas, diſſolve it in wa- 
ter, and filter it through brown paper ; ſet it into a 
cool place to ſhoot into cryſtals ; diſſolve the cryſtals 
in the ſame manner, and let it paſs through the paper 
as directed, repeating the operation until the cryſtals 
are tranſparent and pure. Set thoſe cryſtals in a clean 
pan in the ſun, either in Tune, Fuly, or Augu/t, fo 


long, 
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<« Jong, till they are calcin'd to whiteneſs ; when one 
« fide is calcin'd, turn the other, and in a few days the 
e cryſtals will crumble into powder: if they do not, m 
© may be again beat and expos'd to the ſun, and ftirr'c 
three or four times every day; at laſt beat them into 
e very fine powder, and again ſet them in the ſun, 
« ſtirring as before for two or three days more, in 
« which time they will be very white, then take in the 
© matter while the ſun ſhines hot upon it, and keep it 
& from the air in glaſſes well ſtopt, and in a dry place. 
This is the method of preparing the ſympathetick 


A 


powder, as it is inſerted in Dr. Quinch's diſpenſatory ; - 


to which I ſhall ſubjoin another out of the ſame, that 
bears the title of a reſtringent preparation of iron, ſold 


by the name of Colebatch's ſtyptick powder, and is as 


follows. | 
« Take any quantity of filings of iron, and pour up- 


on them ſpirit of ſalt, to the height of three or four *y 
e fingers above them. Let them ſtand in a gentle di- 


** geſtion till the fermentation is over, and the ſpirit of 
* ſalt is become ſweet ; then pour off what is liquid, 
© and eyaporate it in an iron or glaſs veſſel, until half is 
* conſum'd ; at which time put to it an equal quantity 


* of ſaccharum ſaturni, and evaporate to a dry powder 
C 


& 
cc 


if it be continued longer, and the heat raiſed, it will 
* turn red. It muſt be kept cloſe ſtopt from air. 


This ſtyptick may not only be eaſily made, but is the ; 


more for our purpoſe, as the doctor has made an experi- 
ment of its efficacy upon a horſe: his words are theſe 

concerning it. Fe, 4 X 
If this is not kept cloſe ſtopt, it will imbibe the air, 
and flow ſo as to loſe its efficacy, I have been in- 
form'd, by very good hands, that this is the ſtyptick 
with which there was ſo much noiſe made ſome time 
ago by the author of the novum lumen chirurgicum, 
and for the ſale of which a patent was procured, only 
in that was uſed oil of vitriol, inſtead of the ſpirit of 
ſalt in this; but that difference is inſignificant. Of 
this I kept ſome by me for a time, to wait a proper 
opportunity to try it; when an extraordinary one 
happened by a blundering farrier cutting the jugular 
| ” wall ter y 
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if upon its firſt coming dry the operation be ſtopt, it 
has exactly the appearance of Colebatch's powder; but 
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under his throat. The flux of blood was ſo prodigi- 
c not the fellow held faſt the wounded veſſel, by gripe- 
ing the part with his hands, which prevented the ef. 
e ſhavings of leather dipt in it, apply'd it upon the part, 
and haltering the horſe's head up to the rack for 


drop of blood afterwards followed, and the part was 


practice of a ſurgeon or farrier ; as may alſo the powder 


now proceed to the other requiſites in the cure of 


in all good conſtitutions a freſh wound will be eaſily 
cur'd, if it is not overmuch expos'd to the air, as we ſee 


wounds that are large, ought to be ſtitch'd, and when 
that is rightly perform'd, nothing contributes ſo much 
to their re- union, as it in ſome meaſure prevents the in- 
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artery of a very fine young horſe, as he was pretend- 
ing to take off ſome adventitious kernels that grew 


(45 ous; that the creature muſt have forthwith died, had 


« fuſion, until I diſſolyed ſame of the powder, or rather 
falt, in ſome warm water, and with the currier's 


« where tying it as faſt as the part would admit of, 
about ſixteen hours, when it was taken off, not one 


« eafily incarnated and healed up, This is a preparation 
«© of Maetis, once profeſſor at Leyden, and is in the 
% celleftanea chymica Leydenſia, how much ſoever ſome 
„have pretended to make a ſecret of it ſince. 

The ſame author further takes notice, that this ſtyp- 
tick has been recommended inwardly to ſtop fluxes, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of blood; but we are very ſure it may an- 
ſwer that end in all wounds, when apply'd as in the in- 
ſtance before recited. And in this reſpect it may be 
made uſe of by thoſe who are but little ſkill'd in the 


of ſympathy, though we cannot adviſe any one to de- 
pend upon its ſympathetick virtues. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the firſt intention, 
to wit, the putting a ſtop to the blood in caſes where 
the cut or ruptur'd veſſels are large or expos'd ; we ſhall 


wounds ; but we ſhall in the firſt place take notice, that 


in many inſtances, both in brutes and human bodies ; 
and a wound made according to the direction of a mul- 
cle, or only ſomewhat flanting, will heal with little or 
no application, if the horſe is not put to hard exerciſe ; 
for in that caſe, as often as the muſcle is contracted, the 
wound will be more or leſs opened, according to the force 
whereby the wounded member is moved. But all 


conveniencies 
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conveniencies of motion, and likewiſe as it puts a ſtop 
to the ſwelling; which, without a plentiful and pes 
diſcharge, will often cauſe ulceration, together | with a 
preternatural hardneſs in the lips. 13 

Stitching and bandage are nearly ally'd to each ocker, | 
and ſometimes the one ſupplies the _ of the other; 
but moſt wounds may be eaſily cured, when ſtitching Large 
and bandage can come in to one another's aid. Wounds n_— de 
which are large and deep, and which may be preſs'd to- ſtitch'd, un- 
gether with your fingers, are the moſt fit to be ſtitch'd; leſs they pe- 
but wounds that penetrate to the bone, ought not to be CE 2 
ſtitch'd when the fleſh is much divided from the bone, ſorm n 
otherwiſe an abſceſs may be form'd which will cauſe the abſceſs. 
bone to putrify ; the ſame caution is alſo to be obſerv'd, 
when by your probe, or by a ſwelling diftant fron the 
wound, you have reaſon to ſuſpect ſome of the muſcles 
are divided, as it happens in very large contuſions, In 
this caſe bandage is only to be made uſe of, with the 
proper applications to the Wound; but if the ſwelling 
continues, which for the moſt part happens, if at all, 
underneath the wound, and therefore becomes unable to 
bear a firm bandage, it muſt be treated as an impoſt- 
hume, by the application of ripening cataplaſms; and 
when it comes to maturity, it muſt be open'd as low as 
poſſible, that the matter may have a free paſſage and 
vent; after which the bandage will become of infinite 
ſervice. | 

Wounds that are of a round and circular figure Gan- W 
not be ſtitch'd, but nature muſt fill up that ſpace by de- 2 circular 
orees 3 neither can thoſe be ftitch'd which are very fue. 
much ragged and torn ; but in a wound that has ſeveral 
points and angles, ſtitches may ſometimes be made to 
do ſervice, but for this purpoſe no general rule can be 
laid down. Solleyſell adviſes to cut all circular wounds 
into a large figure, but that needs ſeldom be done where 
| bandage can be apply'd ; for the only thing that makes 
a circular wound hard to cure, is, when the bottom of 
the wound happens to be large and looſe, or bruiſed, or 
when the wound penetrates perpendicularly downwards; ; 
in this caſe, a moderate inciſion downward may be 
made; but when a circular wound is not very deep, or 
if it is not in ſome reſpect like a well, or pit, the ap- 
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plication of bolſters and bandage, to keep it firm at the 
bottom, will, for the moſt part, ſuffice. 

Laſtly, the needle is to be ſparingly us'd among the 
ſenſible and nervous parts ; for although there are di- 
vers circumftances which may require ſtitching, even 
where the tendons are wounded, and although it may 
be more particularly gone about where there is a very 
ſound conſtitution, yet as there is an ichor and viſcid 
matter perpetually flowing from the tendons, even in 
the beſt habits, which cauſe untowardly accidents ; 
therefore, as theſe are oftentimes heighten'd by ſtitch- 
ing, the practitioner ſhould be very well vers'd in prac- 
tice to endeavour the cure of ſuch wounds, otherwiſe 
than by proper and plain drefling ; for if this operation 
has not always the deſir'd ſucceſs on human bodies, who 
can be managed fo as to keep the muſcles, to which 
thoſe tendons belong, from all manner of action, much 
leſs can be expected from brutes, but eſpecially horſes, 
who keep more in a ſtanding poſture than any other, 


and therefore are not only oblig'd, and under a neceſſity 


ſometimes to move thoſe parts, but even at moſt times 
to lay a great weight upon them. 

Fo perform this operation aright, the farrier ought 
to be provided with ſeveral needles, ſome ſtreight and 
ſome crooked, and of theſe ſome ought to be more 
arched than others, and accommodated to wounds 
that are deep; and for this end alſo they ought to be of 
different ſizes. Both the ſtreight and crooked ſhould be 
edged, and not round, that they may the more eali]y 


penetrate, and cauſe the leſs pain ; and thoſe that are 


appointed for deep wounds ſhould be ſtrong, that they 
may not break, and cauſe trouble in the operation. But 
in all theſe things the farriers may take pattern from the 


| ſurgeons. 


The ſtitching of ſuperficial wounds ought to be per- 
form'd with a ſtreight needle, and is chiefly neceſſary 
upon parts that are prominent and expoſed to view, 


where the ſkin being only burſt, gives way and opens 
wide, though it be not much ſeparated from the ſubja- 


cent fleſh ; and if it is not drawn together, it will leave 
a baldneſs; or the hair that grows upon the part will 
be white, and fofter than that which covers the reſt of 
the body, either of which becomes a deformity _ 

| the 
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the cheek, the tops of the loins, or upon any joint, as 
ve ſometimes obſerve when theſe parts have been gall'd, 
and when there is no room for ſuch an operation. 
But in all deep wounds a crooked needle muſt be us'd, 
and of ſuch a form as will eaſily make a compaſs under 
the wound; for the farriers method of tacking the lips 
together with a common ſowing needle, or pack-needle, 
as I have ſometimes obſery'd, is quite ſhort, nay, con- 
trary to the intention of ſtitching, and often does a deal 
of miſchief, and would do much' more if the ſtitches 
did not ſoon break, as it leaves room for the matter to 
gather in the bottom of the wound, Therefore when 
the farrier goes about the ſtitching of a deep wound, he 
ought firſt, if there be congeal'd blood within it, to clean 


that out, and having preſs'd the two ſides together, he 


muſt make his firſt ſtitch at the middle of the wound, 
paſſing his needle ſo as to deſcribe a half circle under it, 
and with a ftrong waxt thread, or ſhoemaker's end, 
tie the wound cloſe together; the reſt of the ſtitches 
ought to be made at equal diſtances, and ſo near each 
other, as to keep all parts equally cloſe, They ought 
alſo to be ty'd in a bow-knot, that they may be opened 
in caſe of inflammation or matter gathering in the 
wound, which will ſometimes happen, if the wound is 
not ſowed up ſoon after it is received. 1 

The cure may be finiſhed by dreſſing the wound every 
day with a pledgit of hurds ſpread with ba/ilicum, or 

any other digeſtive, waſhing it often with warm wine, 
ſpirit of wine, or brandy, 

But in wounds that are ragged and uneven, any 
looſe bits of fleſh or ſkin, that cannot again be united, 
ought to be clipp'd off with a pair of ſciflars, and the 
dreſſing always made ſo large as to cover the wound, 
and not ſink too much into it, for that not only retards 
the cure, as it hinders the re-union, but often cauſes a 
bad diſpoſition in the wound itfelf, which is followed 
with proud fleſh, hard edges, &c. If the wound pene- 
trates to the bone, no kind of ointment ought to be 
applied to it, for all greaſy things putrify the bones ; 
therefore let your applications to the bones be only pled- 
gits of lint dipt in warm honey of roſes mixed with 
tincture of myrrh, or the tincture of myrrh and aloes, 
until the bone is covered ; but if the bone ſhould by 
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any accident grow foul, the fleſh ought, for the moſt 
part, to be laid open as far as it is diſcoloured, otherwiſe 
it will be apt to cauſe troubleſome ſymptoms ; and if 
the blackneſs does not come off with the dreflings, it 
ought to be ſcrap'd gently, or have a pledgit of lint 
dipt in the tincture of euphorbium apply'd to it, which 
will cauſe it to exfoliate and caſt off the foulneſs; and 
after it is become clean, apply honey of roſes, &c. as 

above directed. 5 
* W But a very material thing in the managing of all large 
die applica- wounds, is a dexterous and ſeaſonable application of the 
tion of the dreſſings. A wound that is much inflam'd, can bear no 
derp niate-. firm bandage until the inflammation abates, which gene- 
rial in the rally happens as ſoon as it comes to matter plentifully; 
cure of after that, bandage will be of the greateſt ſervice, and 
wounds. may be made tighter, as the wounded part becomes able 
to endute it; but one thing ought to be carefully ob- 
ſerv'd, that all wounds muſt have time to digeſt after 
the firſt drefling two or three days, according to the 
ſize thereof; and when a wound, or other ſwelling hap- 
__ near any cavity, any ſuch cavity ought always to 
> filled with hurds, or bolfters of flaxen cloth, and kept 
there with bandage, In this reſpe& the following in- 
tance will be of ſervice. 7 | 
An obſerva- A horſe was wounded with the point of a fork on the 
_— outſide of the hough, a little above the joint, which 
being a tender ſenſible part, occaſion'd violent pain, ac- 
company'd with lameneſs, and brought ſuch a ſudden 
flux of humours towards the joints, that all the cavity 
on each fide and beneath the maſter-ſinew was ſwell'd 
to a prodigious degree, and in a ſhort time fill'd with 
matter; and as ſoon as the matter was preſs'd out of it, 
it always fill'd again, which would ſoon have corroded 
the ſinew. I advis'd the farfier, after preſſing out the 
matter, to fill up the empty ſpace on each ſide under the 
finews, with hurds dipt in ſpirit of wine, to keep the 
divided ſkin together, and prevent the matter from fall- 
ing into it, which, with the application of a ſtrengthen- 
ing charge round the joint, and an eaſy bandage, made 

2 perfect cure in a few days. 

In the cure of all wounds, the uſe of long tents, or 
any dreflings that are roll'd up hard, are hurtful, eſpe- 
cially in wounds near the joints, which ſeldom need any 
thing more than flat pledgits, W 
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We ſhall continue with ſome obſervations concerning | 
:1ward wounds, which in a great meaſure depend on „und how 
the right regulation of a horſe's feeding; for when a to be mana- 
horſe is inwardly wounded, he ought to be reftrain'd 84 
ſrom all ſuch food as is any ways hard and binding, 
having nothing allow'd him but ſcalded bran, and ſome- 
times a little boil'd barley, His conſtant drink ought 
to be barley water, and at firſt a little ſal prunellæ, or 
purify'd nitre, diffolv'd in it, as has been preſcrib'd in a 
ſimple fever. The following balls may alſo be given for 
three or four days, to ſecure him from bleeding inwardly. 
«© Take ſperma ceti two ounces, Japan earth, or 
© bole, four ounces z gum tragacanth in powder, one 
« ounce ; ſugar of lead, half a dram.“ Let theſe be 
form'd into balls, being firſt made into a Riff paſte with 
conſerve of red roſes, and a ſmall quantity of wheat- 
flour ; one half to be taken in the morning, and the 
other in the afternoon, before his barley water, keeping 
him bridled for the ſpace of two hours thereafter. | 
If the horſe becomes bound in his body, emollient 
clyſters may be given him of mallows, marſh-mallows, 
the herb mercury, the roots of marſh-mallows, and ſuch 
like things, adding no ſtrong purgative, but rather four 
or five ounces of treacle or honey, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of oil or butter; and if the guts be wounded, the 
the uſe of clyſters muſt be even laid a fide alfo ; and if 
his diet prove not enough laxative, he may be provok'd 
to dung by the following mild ſuppoſitory, 
* 'Take a pound of honey, boil it in a pan or ſkillet, 
until it turns to a dark brown colour, ſtirring it al- 
* ways; then take it off the fire, and when it begins to 
** be cold, make it into a roll four or five inches long, 
e and introduce it into the horſe's fundament immedi- 
** ately, otherwiſe it will ſoon diſſolve and turn liquid.“ 
Caſtile ſoap may alſo be us'd in form of a ſuppoſitory, 
when it is neceſſary to provoke your horſe to dung. 
Into the wound may be poured, or gently injeted, 
red wine, with honey of roſes made blood-warm, and 
outwardly it may be covered with a pledgit ſpread with 
baſilicum, or any other 'proper digeſtive, and above that 
a compreſs of flaxen cloth made into ſeveral folds, bound 
on with a bandage, and over all a cloth with buckles 
and ſtraps to keep his body firm, The ſame method 
e may 
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may alſo be obſerv'd in all wounds that are accompanied 
with a fever, only the balls above preſcrib'd need not be 
given but where there is a great expence of blood ; and 
if the clyſters require to be quickened, that may be done 
by diſſolving in them a handful of common ſalt. 
Fomentations are of great uſe in wounds, as they at- 
tenuate and thin the juices, and greatly help forward 
perſpiration; and by that means make way for the ſe. 
paration of the matter, and ripen tt for a diſcharge. 


CDEDCDEDAOD RCDUDEDAODED 
| n 
Of gunſhot wounds and burns. 


UNSHOT wounds are diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſituation, ſize, and figure; ſome are very danger- 
ous, ſome altogether incurable, when they happen to 
penetrate the brain, or other noble parts; and thoſe 
which ſhatter the limbs of a horſe may alſo be look'd on 
as incurable, ſince a horſe in that condition is able to 
yield no further ſervice, Their ſize and figure depend 
upon the inftrument wherewith they are inflicted, and 
alſo renders the cure more or leſs certain; for a ſmall 
wound is more eaſily cur'd than one that is large; and 
a wound that is circular and round, made with a bullet, 
than one which is ragged and torn, ſuch as happen ſome- 
times by ſplints, pieces of iron, ſtones, &c. but how- 
ever they differ in theſe reſpects, they are all of them ac- 
companied with loſs of ſubſtance, contuſion, and bruif- 
ing of the part ; and for this reaſon no wounds made by 
fire-arms are liable to ſuch great hemorrhages of blood, 
as thoſe made by a ſharp and cutting inſtrument. 

The firſt intention in the cure of gunſhot wounds, is 

to fetch out the bullet, or other foreign matter whereby 
they are made, but that is not always practicable; for 
bullets are oftentimes lodg'd within the cavity of the 
body, and in the thick fleſhy parts, where the bringing 

of them out is by no means to be attempted ; andſome- 

times after ſeveral years habitation, they fall more out- 
wards, and upon parts of more ſlender ſubſtance, and 
are caſt out by impoſthumation, or brought a way by 
| inciſion. 
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incilion. However, the practitioner ought as firſt to 


make trial, yet not ſo as to tear the fleſh too much ; 
but if his endeavours are to no purpoſe, he ought to make 
2 counter-opening on the outſide, towards the bottom 


of the wound, where he ſhall perceive any hardneſs, ne- 


vertheleſs without touching the large veſſels ; and by 
this means he may draw out the bullet with his fingers, 
or any convenient inſtrument ; but this method of 
counter-opening is the more neceſſary, and the more 
immediately to be gone about, when pieces of timber, 
ſtone, or iron, or other extraneous bodies, lie in the 
flefh, as all ſuch things are apt of a ſudden to cauſe very 
bad ſymptoms, becauſe of their unevenneſs. 

The next thing to be done in the cure of gunſhot 
wounds, is to bring them to good and laudable digeſtion, 
that they may caſt off the mortify'd fleſh ; to effectuate 
which, nothing can be better than the common digeſtive, 
with a ſmall mixture of oil of roſes pour'd into it ever: 
day; let the wound be alſo often cleans'd with ſpirit of 
wine, and all the hot and inflam'd parts about it bathed 
with the ſame. When the inflammation is very great, 
and like to be attended with a fever, a moderate quanti- 
ty of blood may be taken, and laxative clyſters admini- 


ſter'd and a poultice apply'd of barley flour, fenugreek 


meal and linſeed meal, boiPd in milk till it be thick, and 
a ſufficient quantity of ointment of marſh-mallows to 
make it moiſt, adding alſo an ounce of camphire pow- 
der'd to every porringer full of poultice. This may be 
apply'd hot twice a day over the inflammation, putting 
only a very ſhort and ſoft tent into the orifice. But if 
the large veſſels be wounded, and ſend forth an immode- 


rate flux of blood; in that caſe, the firſt dreſſing may be 


made with a ſoft tent dipt in a ſolution of the ſtyptick 
powder, deſcrib'd in the preceeding chapter ; and if the 
wound penetrate through any member, both orifices 
muſt be dreſſed alike. If the wound be among the ſi- 
news, or other nervous parts, oil of turpentine mixt 
with the common digeſtive, may be apply'd to it, bath- 
ing it now and then with camphorated ſpirit of wine. 
The cautions laid down in the preceeding chapter are to 
be obſerved with reſpect to bandages and dreflings, with 
this further notice, that no gunſhot wound can bear 


any bandage, further than to keep on the dreſſings, un- 


til the eſcar and mortify'd parts are diſcharged, An 
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<< large handfuls ; linſeed, one pound: boil them in four 
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All greaſy dreſſings ought to be avoided in gunſhot 
wounds, as they are apt to breed fungous proud fleſh , 
but the uſe of turpentine, mixed with honey or the 
yolks of eggs, -bathing the part with rectified ſpirits, is 
the moſt ſafe and efficacious ; and if proud fleſh ariſe, 
it may be ſtrewed with precipitate finely powdeted, or 
dreſs'd with lint dipped in vitriol water, wrung out dry, 
and applied to it. If the wound turns to an ulcer, 
which frequently happens in gunſhot wounds about the 
Joints and ſinews, it muſt be treated accordingly, as 
may be ſeen in the chapter of ulcers. q 
As to burns, whether they be made with gunpowder, 
or any other way, they ought, in the firſt place, to be 
bath'd with ſpirits of wine campborated, and afterwards 
anointed with oil of roſes, St. Fehn's wort, or linſeed 
oil, or butter. If the burn be new, the heat and in- 
flammation may be taken off by applying immediately 
'to the part pounded onions ; ſome uſe the juice of oni- 
ons and verjuice mix'd together; black ſoap and com- 
mon ſalt has the ſame effect; there are others who uſe 
quick lime beat into an ointment with freſh butter ; but 
nothing is better, or ſo fafe, as the camphorated ſpirits, 
applying afterwards the following cataplaſm. 
„Take mallows, and marſh-mallows, of each four 


© quarts of water, until moſt of the moiſture be dried 
up, pulp them through a fieve, and add a pound of 
<< freſh butter, and three ounces of camphire in pow- 
der: mix them all together in a mortar, and ſmear 
the part with it, or apply it ſpread pretty thick on a 
piece of limber canvas.” | 
But if the burn be deep, it muſt be ſcarrify'd with 2 
fleam, and the ſame poultice apply'd over it to haſten 
the eſcar or burnt parts to a ſuppuration : bleeding and 
clyſters may be alſo comply'd with, when there is ex- 
ceſſive heat and inflammation, Sc. $4 
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CHAP, LW. 
Of a: gangrene and mortification. 


\ Grangrene is a ſudden, violent, and exceſſive in- 
1 flammation, with intolerable pain, and is no other 


than a beginning mortification. 3 
The cauſe is ſometimes from an ill habit of body; 
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The cauſe. 


but, for the moſt part, ſrom a puncture or wound in 


the tender ſenſible parts; or when ſplints of bones, or 
other ſharp and pointed matter, ſtick into the fleſh or 
ſinews; and moreover the ill management of any large 
wound whatſoever, may and often brings on a gangrene 
and mortification. 

As to the ſigns, beſides the ſudden, violent, and ex- 
ceſſive pain, the part looks of a deep red, inclinable to 
purple; whereas in a mortification, there being an ab- 
ſolute ſtop put to the blood, the part becomes black, 
ſoft, periſh'd, and without ſenſe, 


The ſigns. 


The cure, while it is yet a gangrene, conſiſts chiefly The cure. 


in the application of ſpirituous things, as ſpirit of wine 
camphorated, (viz. an ounce of camphire to every pint 
of the ſpirits) uſed alone, or mixed with ſpirit of ſcurvy- 
eraſs, or ſpirit of turpentine : a fomentation made as 
follows, will alſo conduce very much to the removal of 
a Tg ran | 

* Take St. John's wort and common wormwood, of 
each two handfuls ; centaury, and camomile flowers, 
of each one handful ; bay-berries, fix ounces ; com- 

mon aſhes, one pound : boil thefe in fix quarts of 
water until one half be conſum'd ; and to the ſtrain- 
ed decoction add ſpirit of wine camphorated, one 
quart,” Bathe the wound or the gangren'd part 
with flannel or woollen cloths dipt in this fomentation ; 
and after they are wrung out, very dry, apply the cloths 
almoſt ſcalding hot to the part; it may be likewiſe 


6c 


waſh'd with the fomentation, adding a ſixth part of the 


ſpirit of ſal armoniack at the time of uſing it. The fo- 
mentations to be uſed two or three times a day. 
. All 


U 
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All things that are proper to promote ſweat, are to 
be taken inwardly, ſuch as have been preſcrib'd to re. 
move cheſt-foundering, &c. But if, notwithſtanding 
all theſe means, the gangrene does not yield, the prac- 
titioner muſt, with a fleam or lancet, ſcarrify to the 
quick, that the part may be brought to ſuppuration, ha- 
ving in readineſs horſe-dung boiled in ale or wine, to 
be applied hot as a poultice ; and as ſoon as the wound; 
come to matter, they may be cleans'd with ægyptiacun 
made hot; and if there be ſtill a very great foulneſs and 
tendency to a mortification, the ointment may be mix'd 
with butter of antimony, which is a very powerful re- 
medy, or with every ounce of ægyptiacum may be mix- 
ed ſixty drops of aqua fortis. Solleyſell adviſes lime- 
water, and when that proves not efficacious enough, he 
recommends the following, viz. 

*© Take crude allum, one pound; German copperas 
<< grolly beaten, half a pound; verdegreaſe in fine pow- 
<* der, three ounces : boil all together in a gallon of 
vinegar to the conſumption of one half ; then, with- 
out ſtraining the liquor, reſerve it for uſe in a glal; 
vial ; and if this be too weak, he adviſes two ounces 
of agua fortis to be added to each quart, ſhaking 
them well together.“ = 
The liquor is to be hot, and the part to be dreſs'd 
with pledgits of flax or hurds dipt into it. 

In all large mortifications, the farrier muſt, with a 
ſharp inflrument, cut and extirpate the dead fleſh, ta- 
king care not to hurt any of the nerves or ſinews that 
are ſound or recoverable, either with his inſtrument 
or applications; but let his application to them conſiſt 
chiefly of ſuch things as are ſpirituous, dreſſing with ho- 
ney of roſes beat up with the yolk of an egg, with a 
fourth part of camphorated ſpirit of wine ; and after- 
wards all ſuch things as are cleanſing, and proper to pro- 
mote a laudable growth of new fleſh. 
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FFF OO OTE EE EEEELS 

A 
Of the biti ng of venomous beaſts. 

W OUNDS made by the biting of venomous 


beaſts are frequently mortal ; for the poiſon com- 
municated to the blood cauſes in it ſo ſpeedy a rarefac- 
tion, that the whole animal frame is put into an imme- 
diate diſorder 3 the wounded part becomes ſwell'd, in- 
fam'd, and of a livid colour, and its progreſs much 
more ſudden than any gangrene proceeding from what- 
ſoever other cauſe. 1 
The biting of a mad enrag'd dog, is not fo poiſon- 
able as is generally ſuppos'd, but only as thoſe creatures 
are apt to ſtrike their jaws with great force, whereby 
they ſometimes wound and bruiſe the finews and ner- 
vous parts ; but the bite of an adder is plainly venomous 
and deadly, from many inſtances both among men and 
brutes 3 and the bites of thoſe animals are conſtantly 
followed with a drop or two of greeniſh matter, which 


by its corroſive quality, poiſons the wound, and infects 
the body. | 


There are infinite ways of curing thoſe bites 3 ſome The cure. 


give the fire immediately, and ſome cut out the bit that 
is wounded ; but theſe operations cannot be allowed of 
in all parts, but chiefly when the wound is made in the 
fleſh, and free from the nerves and ſinews ; others only 
apply garlick, onions, bay- ſalt, and bacon, ſtamp'd to- 
gether into an ointment. Others uſe ſtamp'd rue, muſ- 
tard feed, pickl'd herrings, and black ſoap, with a ſuffici- 


ent quantity of deer's ſuet, or bear's greaſe ; and there 


are ſome who only lay over the wound Venice treacle or 
mithridate, which are very good, eſpecially if the ſpiri- 
tuous embrocations, directed in the preceeding chapter, 
be alſo comply'd with, and us'd often. The viper 
catchers, who are often bit with adders, cure themſelves 
by anointing the wound immediately with adder's fat, 
which they always keep in readineſs in a gallipot. The 
certainty of which cure has been alſo evinc'd by the ex- 
periments of a great and eminent phyſician made upon 
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and have excreſcences appearing in divers aſpects; and 
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dogs, who very reaſonably aſcribes the healing virtues of 
that fat to its clammy and viſcid parts, but eſpecially a 
it is more penetrating and active than any other oily ſub. 
ſtances, whereby he ſuppoſes it to involve, and, as it were, 
ſheathe the volatile ſalts of the venom, which are the in. 
ſtruments of thoſe deadly miſchiefs which attend the bi- 
ting of ſuch animals. And, for the ſame reaſons, the 
viper's fat or greaſe may, no doubt, be of ſervice in alj 
other bites or invenom'd wounds, . 

But when the poiſon is once got into the maſs of 
blood, the chief part of the cure muſt be owing to in. 
ward means, which ought conſtantly to be uſed at the 


| ſame time proper applications are made outwardly, Sol. 


leyſell recommends the tincture and eſſence of vipers, 
which indeed is not improper, only that their ſcarcity 
makes thoſe preparations very dear in. our country, 
However, to a horſe of great value, a doſe of two or 
three ounces of the powder of dry'd adders might be 
given in a pint of canary, and repeated ſeveral times; 
but the method laid down for the cure of peſtilential fe- 
vers, as it conſiſts chiefly in the uſe of counter- poiſons, 
may be followed in all ſuch caſes ; and as ſoon as the 
malignity and venom is deſtroy'd, the ſores may be 
treated as other wounds or ulcers, | 


(Fo oo to oe, Gb 
CHA. . 
Of ulcers. 


L L ſores that have any evil quality ingendered in 

them, ſo as to hinder the re-union of the parts, 
are term'd ulcers ; and theſe are diſtinguiſhed according 
to their ſize, ſituation, or degree of malignity ; ſome are 
ſuperficial, and only appear on the outward parts ; others 
are deep, and are therefore term'd cavernous or fiſtulous, 


which names are borrowed from their figure. The ſu- 


perficial ulcers are divers, and attended with divers qua- 
lities, ſome being ſoft and cruſty, ſending forth a viſcid 


matter, of a cadaverous and carrion- like ſmell, from 


whence they are alſo call'd putrid; others are fungous, 


ſome 
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ſome have hard and ſchirr ous edges, which in borſes are 
very thick, having their bottom of a livid or duſkifh'co- 


, 


Jour, full of little papillæ and unevenneſſes. The ca- 


vernous and fiſtulous are alſo diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, the cavernous being deep and broad at bottom, 


full of little holes, with a ſmall and narrow orifice, from 
whence there continually iſſueth a virulent corroſive 
matter; whereas the fiſtulous ulcers have long, ſtrait, 


and deep holes, which ſometimes communicate'with one 


In what 
Manner ul. 
cers ate di- 


ſtinguiſhed. 


another like a coney-burrow, their {ſides callous and 


hard, and the matter ſometimes corroſive, and ſometimes 


not. There are other ſorts of ulcers taken notice of by 
the writers of ſurgery, as the cancerous, corroſive, &c. 
but the firſt is ſeldom or never to be ſeen in brutes, and 
the laſt ſeems not to be a proper name of diſtinction for 
any particular kind of ulcer, that being an evil quality, 
which is more or leſs to be met with in moſt ulcers, and 
by which they may be look'd upon to be more or lefs 
malignant, ee | ln en * 

Ulcers are alſo diſtinguiſh'd, with reſpect to their 
cauſes, whence ſome are called primitive, and others de- 
generate; but it is ſufficient for the underſtanding this 
matter, to know, that all ulcers take their origin imme- 


diately from wounds, bruiſes, tumors, or other eruptions 


and breakings out of the ſkin, ſome of which turn ul- 
cers by ill management, and others from à vicious diſpo- 
ſition in the blood. | Shape ee 

As to the ſigns, they are manifeſt from what has been 


already ſaid of their ſeveral kinds; we ſhall therefore 


make ſome few obſervations concerning their prognoſticks, 

And firſt, an ulcer that is ſuperficial, is leſs dangerous 
than one that is deep, as it may, for the moſt part, be 
cur'd by manual operation only, with the aſſiſtance of 


proper applications: neither need I acquaint any one, 


that a ſmall ulcer is more eafily manag'd than one that 
is large. But ſecondly, an ulcer proceeding from a ma- 
lignity in the blood, &c. whether it be large or ſmall, 
ſuperficial or deep, is more dangerous than one which is 
only degenerate, and not attended with ſuch bad circum- 
ſtances, And thirdly, as a degenerate ulcer may, by 
long continuance, create an evil diſpoſition in the blood, 
by hurting the common and ordinary ſecretions, and in- 


ducing an ill habit, it may therefore 'be-as dangerous and 
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bad to cure as any; and a ſudden and injudicious cure 
of ſuch an ulcer, is oftentimes the cauſe of ſome other 
diſeaſe. -Fourthly, ulcers that are form'd of abſceſſes in 


| the bips, loins, in the thick part of the ſhoulders under 


the blade-bone, and in the joints, and have communica. 


tion with the bones, as theſe lie out of reach, they are 


therefore very difficult and hard to be cur'd ; and if the 
cavities of ſuch abſtruſe ulcers be large, they will ſoon 
bring the body of a horſe into a waſte. Fifthly, ulcers 
in the dependent parts, as thoſe of the legs, are very ob- 
ſtinate, as they become the ſink and drain of all the 
humours, but eſpecially as the matter proceeding from 
the tendons, c. creates a very ill diſpoſition in them. 
Laſtly, all ulcers in the lungs, kidneys, liver, and other 
inward parts, generally prove mortal ſooner or later, 
according as they are ſituated nearer, or at a diſ- 
tance from the larger veſſels, and according to the other 
circumſtances. that may attend them. But we have al- 
ready taken ſufficient notice of thoſe kind of ulcers, where 
we have treated of broken winded and conſumptive 
caſes, and of hectick fevers, &c. having recommended 
for their cure, the uſe of cleanſing, healing, and balſam- 


ick medicines inwardly, with a proper regulation in the 


feeding and exerciſe, As to outward and ſuperficial ul- 
cers, with their different accidents, they have been alſo 
ſufficiently handled in the forty-eighth chapter, both as 
to externals and internals. The ulcers of ſome particu- 


| cular parts have likewiſe been taken notice of, as the 


landers, &c, Thoſe of the legs and feet, and other 
ent parts, ſhall be treated of when we come to the 


| diſeaſes of thoſe parts. It remains therefore that we put 
a period to this ſubject, by laying down ſome directions 


concerning the cure of thoſe ulcers that are term'd ca- 
vernous and fiſtulous, and likewiſe ſuch of them as are 
abſtruſe, and form themſelves into ſeveral meanders and 


hidden abſceſſes among the bones and fleſhy interſtices, 


though in the latter circumſtances we can give the prac- 
titioner but little hopes of ſucceſs, for the reaſons already 
alledg'd ; yet ſo long as a horſe continues ſerviceable, the 
proper means ought to be uſed, Hard 

And therefore, whether ſuch an ulcer proceeds from 
an old deep wound, or any other cauſe, the chief thing 
to be dane, is now and then to injec proper liquors into 
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it, forbear ing the uſe of thoſe things that are very car 


roſive; for albeit corroſiye applications are ſometimes 


proper in ulcers that are ſuperficial, and where the eſcar 
can be brought off by the proper dreſſings, or the help of 
an inftrument, and where a freſh growth of ſuperfluous 
matter can be ſuppreſs'd by bandage ; yet in the caſe 
now before us, they are often hurtful, as all ſuch appli- 
cations cauſe accidents that ought to be remedied by art, 
and ought therefore to be within the reach of the artiſt 3 
for which cauſe, the propereſt liquors to be injected into 


all ſuch ulcers, are decoctions made of the roots of bri- 


ony, birthwort, flower-de-luce, Ic. with a third part 
of ſpirit of wine; or rectify d oil of turpentine, common 
honey, or honey of roſes, may be alſo made uſe of in the 
ſame intention; and when there is a foulneſs in the 
bones, which may be known by the thinneſs, oilineſs, 
and ſtench of the matter; in that caſe, a tincture drawn 


„ + 8 


But thoſe ulcers which, upon tryal with the probe, 
Sc. are found to be within the reach of an operation, 
ought to be laid open, avoiding, as much as poſſible, an 
effuſion of blood, by dividing the large veſſels, and the 
inconveniencies that may happen by cutting the nervous 
and ſenſible parts: after inciſion, any ſuch ulcer is to be 
treated as a freſh wound, only that inſtead of a re- 
union, by cloſing the ſides again, they muſt be kept 
open with doſſils of flax, dipt in ſtyptick-water the firſt 
drefling, and afterwards in ſome good digeſtive, that na- 
ture may fill up the whole ſpace with the growth of new 
fleſh, If there be ſtill a bad ulcerons diſpoſition in the 
part, cleanſing ointments, as ba/ilicum mixt with the red 
precipitate, or ægyptiacum; or, if neceſſary, ſtrong cor- 
roſives may be made uſe of; copperas- water, lime- wa- 
ter, or the following injection, which is of a ſharp and 
cauſtick nature, vis, | 


XZ 2 «© Take 
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© Take of Roman vitriol, half an ounce ;. diſſolve in 
a pint of water; then decant and pour it off gently 
« into a large quart bottle: add to this, half a pint of 
.<© camphorated ſpirit of wine, the ſame quantity of the 
©© beſt vinegar, and two ounces of ægyptiacum: this 
mixture is very effeCtual in ulcerated ſores, injecting 
eee eie day. 5 5 

If the bone be foul, the method laid down in the 
fifty firſt chapter ought alſo to be followed. In a fiſtula, 
the hard callous ſides muſt be ſcarrify'd, or touch'd with 
a cauſtick, to bring them even and ſmooth. The horſe 
may be alſo purg'd once or twice, and afterwards go un- 
der a courſe of the antimonial or cinnabar- balls, &c, but 
the reader may conſult the forty-eighth chapter. 


S. SEA TA de dafl Saf Sf SOS} 
a þ C 
, cauterizing, and giving the fire. 


Gn is perform'd by an inſtrument made hot, 
or by corroſive and burning medicines; and theſe 
ere either natural, or artificial, which may be made 
ſtronger or weaker, according to the ſeveral intentions in 
which they are us'd. The firſt is called the actual 
cautery, and the laſt the potential. 

We make uſe of corroſive and burning medinines to 
cleanſe and deſtroy all foulneſs which obſtructs and hin- 
ders the cure of any ulcer, to keep down a preternatural 
growth of fungous fleſh, to eat away excreſcences, to 
open abſceſſes and impoſthumes, and moreover to ſtop 
up the mouths of blood veſſels, thereby to prevent an 
hemorrhage of blood. The actual cautery is alſo made 
uſe of to moſt of the ſame purpoſes ; but as we have 
taken notice of theſe things already, and reduc'd them to 
practice, with the neceſſary cautions in their applica- 
tions, we ſhall not therefore ſpend the reader's time in 
repeating them over again, but proceed to the other in- 
tentions of cauterizing, which in a more eſpecial man- 
ner go under the denomination of giving the fire, 

I ue fire is fo ancient in the practice of ſurgery, that 
it ſeems to have been one of the firſt methods uſed to re- 
move pains of the joints, Ic. proceeding from cold glu- 
tinous 


V 
as 
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tinous humours impacted in them, as may be learn'd 
from Hippocrates and others; and though it be now 
greatly in diſuſe among us in theſe intentions, yet it is 
to this day very much praftis'd by the Sgyptians and 
Arabs ; and it is reported of the Maors, and other Bar- 
barians, that they ſear their arms and ſhoulders, only to 
ſtrengthen them to draw the bow. The ancient me- 
thod was by burning flax or cotton under the diſeaſed 
member, made into a pyramidal form, that the part 
might be inured to it by degrees, and fo enabled to bear 
a neceſſary augmentation of the flame; and Sir Milliam 
Temple had ſeen ſuch good effects from it, that encou- 
raged him to write his eſſay concerning the cure of the 
gout by moxa, which is only a kind of cotton ſet on fire 
in this manner, | 

But whatever approbation may be given to this method The uſe of 
of curing diſeaſes in the human body, it is certain the the fre. 
effects of fire are very extraordinary with regard to horſes 
in old griefs in the joints, ſinews, and nervous parts, 
after they have bid a defiance to all artificial compoſi- 
tions whatever; neither will this be thought ſtrange, if 
it be conſider'd, that thoſe parts are very compact and 
ſolid, being compoſed of an infinite number of fibres and 
nervous threads laid ſo cloſe together, that there is not a 
cavity or interſtice to be diſcern'd in them when cut 
aſunder; and therefore when theſe are obſtructed, nothing 
can be ſuppoſed to relieve them, but what is of the moſt 
powerful efficacy. | e 

Now it is very plain, that actual fire may be of the 
greateſt importance in the removing ſuch obſtructions, 
and that in a twofold reſpect: Firſt, as by cauterizing 

and burning the outſide, there is a diſcharge made, and of 
conſequence a derivation of matter from the obſtructed 
part, which muſt give more liberty to the incloſed fluid: 
and ſecondly, as the heat communicated in this manner 
by the active particles of fire, muſt needs give a ſort of 
new life and motion to the viſcid juices, which are thus 
compacted, whereby they become more fitted to make 
their way through their proper vents and paſſages, and 
ue as it forces the relaxed fibres to contract them- 
elves. bn; 1 8 | 

This is ſo certain an effect of fire, that it is even plain 


in thoſe inſtances, where many of the poorer ſort among 
| * the 


The manner 
of giving the 
Bre. 
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the country people cure themſelves of the kibes, &c, by 


holding their heels over burning coals, or a hot pair of 
tongs, though they do not ſear the ſkin; and many of 
the good effects which proceed from the application of 
ointments to hard obſtinate ſwellings and aching pains in 
horſes, are more owing to the hot bar of iron made uſe 
of in the rubbing in of the ointments, than any medici- 
nal efficacy in the ointments themſelves, ſeveral of theſe 
being no better than common hog's-lard, 
And as the fire becomes more uſeful in all ſuch in- 
tentions, by removing ſettled obſtructions, ſo it is of no 
leſs importance in ring-bones, quitter-bones, ſcratches, 
and, in fine, to looſen all griſly and horny excreſcences 
that grow out upon the legs and feet, or any other part 
of the body, where, by ſearing their ſubſtance, and pier- 
Cing the ſkin near the root or inſertion, a ſtop is put to 
the humours that nouriſh them, ſo that they are made to 


rot and fall off. 


Solleyſell lays down three important directions in giv- 
ing the fire. The firſt is, not to preſs too hard upon 
the part. The ſecond, to let the knife be red hot, but 
not flaming, And the third, to heat the knife or in- 
ſtrument in a charcoal fire. The two firſt of theſe di- 
rections are abſolutely neceſſary, and the laſt may be 
comply'd with according to the artiſt's conveniency. 

In all griefs of the ſinews and nervous parts, the fire 
is to be very ſparingly given, and a drawing knife is cer- 


tainly the propereſt inſtrument, though there are ſome 


who make uſe of a large gold coin, from a conceit of its 
having greater medicinal virtues than really belong to it. 
Some content themſelves with filver, and there are others 
who prefer copper, from an opinion of its being a metal 
that reſiſts putrefaction; and among theſe is our laſt 
mentioned author. But moſt of our Engliſh farriers 
make uſe of iron inſtruments in all their cauterizing ope- 
rations, which, if they be ſmooth and well poliſh'd, are 
as good as any, and in this it is ſufficient that they have 
the example of moſt ſurgeons for their authority. 

'The knife ſhould be rounded on the edge, and pretty 
thick, that it may keep the heat as long as poſſible ; it 
ought alſo to be heated in a very clear fire (if a charcoal 


fire cannot be had) and afterwards rubb'd upon a wooll- 


en cloth, that no dirt or aſhes may ſtick to it, and _ 
the 
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che flaming redneſs is wore quite off; then the farrier 
muft, with a ſteady, dexterous, and light hand, draw 
his lines or rafes on each fide the joint or ſinew, always 
following the courſe of the hair, without making croſs 
nes, for, beſides that they afe of no importance in the 
| cure, they cauſe a very great deformity. A due care 
EY muſt alſo be had, never to pierce the ſkin, but rather 
repeat the ſtrokes the oftner, until it becomes the co- 
Jour of a pale cherry ; for if the fire happens to touch 
EE the ſinews, it will be apt to cauſe convulſions; and if 
wee horſe ſurvive theſe diſorders, he may hereafter be- 
| = come irrecoverably lame. „ 63/7 
| But when the grievance happens to be on the hips, 
ſhoulders, or other fleſhy parts, or when the fire is given 
to diſperſe any obſtinate legmatick humour, that cannot 
be brought to ſuppuration, the artiſt may go on with 
ſome boldneſs ; and beſides, that the lines may be made 
of any figure, either in ſhape of a palm, arrow, or ſhield 
or what the farrier pleaſes ; the ſkin ought alſo to be 
pierc'd more or leſs, according to the ſituation and ur- 
gency of the grievance, that a powerful revulſion may 
be made, by drawing away a plentiful deal of matter. 
There are many inſtances of cures of this kind to be met 
with among horſes, and even ſome in the human body, 
where, by burning the hip with a hot iron, the iſchiaticł 
pains, and other nervous obſtructions, have been altoge- 
ther remov'd. But in cafes where the ſkin is to be 
pierced, it ought to be done from below upwards, that 
the matter may flow downwards, the better to prevent 
an ulcerous diſpoſition in the ſores ; and into the orifices 
or holes may be introduced little ſoft tents of flax dipt in 
warm bafilicum, or any other ſuppurative ointment ; for 
if this be cramm'd with hard tents, the anguiſh that muſt 
AY happen after giving the /fire, will be apt to 
a fever, | 
All the ſear'd and burnt parts ought immediately to be 
bath'd with ſpirit of wine, and afterwards anointed with 
Y a mixture of bees-wax and oil melted together, or with 
3 common tar, until the eſcars fall of; but if there be a 
E very great heat and anguiſh, and a tendency to a ſwell- 
ing, which is apt enough to fall upon the legs, eſpecially 
of thoſe horſes that are tender and waſhy, in that caſe, 
camphorated ſpirits may be uſed two or three times a day, 
7 2 4 : and, 
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and, if need require, the cataplaſm directed for the cure 
of burns. But theſe accidents may in a great meaſure be 
prevented, and the whole intention more effectually an- 


ſwered, if, before the operation, recourſe be had to fo- 


mentation and baths, or attenuating oils, ſuch as the 
oil of earth-worms, or the ſoldiers ointment ; for by 
theſe means the grievance will more eaſily yield to the 
impreſſions of the fire, and the burnt parts come ſooner 
to a ſuppuration. 3 1 

I need not acquaint any one, that the horſe muſt be 
ſecur'd with collars, or ſuch other engines as can be made 
effectual to prevent his licking, biting, or rubbing the 
ſcabs, which is very common when they begin to heal, 
otherways it will cauſe a great deformity, and ſuch an 
one as cannot be eaſily remedied. What relates to the 
firing of ring-bones, quitter-bones, and ſcratches, &c, 
ſhall be treated of in their proper places. 


CFCFCFCC 
PH A X. LV 
Of rowelling. 


RR Ovdling is an artificial vent made to diſcharge 
| noxious humours ; but the effects of rowelling are 
not the draining away of ill humours, as molt people 
believe ; for the matter that proceeds from the rowel is 
form'd of the blood; ſo that by it both the good and 
bad is evacuated : and therefore all that can be propoſed 
by rowelling, is to make a revulſion or diverſion from 


any part that is weaken'd or relaxed by old obſtinate ob- 
ſtructions; and in this ſenſe it is uſeful in many of the 
fame intentions as the fire, and is very profitable in all 


aches, cold phlegmatick ſwellings, and even ſometimes 


in lameneſs and infirmities of the legs. It is alſo ſome- 


times a relief, where there is a fulneſs and redundancy of 
humours ; and in moſt diſeaſes of the eyes : but rowell- 
ing is abſolutely hurtful to. horſes that are poor, lean, 
and hide - bound, or to thoſe that are hectick and con- 


ſumptive, c. 


There are two ſorts of rowels, 4:2. A hair rowel, 
and French rowel. The one is what ſurgeons call a 


ſeaton, 


Cnap. LVIII. Of Gelding and Curtailing. 
ſcaton, and the other a font:cle or fontanel ; but the fon- 
ticle or French rowel is by many preferr'd, as it is not 
ſo apt to cauſe an abſceſs, and is therefore more eaſily 
dry'd up: but in caſes that require a conſiderable diſ- 
charge of matter, a ſmall abſceſs is not to be altogether 
feared, becauſe ſuch an one as happens upon rowelling, 
may be eaſily enough cured by the application of bolſters 
and tight bandage. | £38: 0 E 

I need not lay down any particular directions concern- 
ing this operation, ſince it is ſo common, that even every 
country ſmith can perform it; I ſhall only take notice, 
that the French rowel ought always to be put in the in- 
terſtices or furrows that go between the muſcles, either 
towards their origin or inſertion, or any other part 
throughout the whole tract of any interſtice ; but to pre- 
vent a too great abſceſs, the hair-rowel may be better 
plac'd towards the Jower part of the interſtice, whefe 
the furrow is not ſo deep, and where the matter will 
eaſily run off; but care ought to be taken not to put in 


the rowel too near the tendons, but where there is ſome 
ſubſtance of fleſh, 


SE DODGE op op cooooooooooooob 
C HAL. Ls 
Of gelding and curtailing of horſes. 


H E gelding of a foal is an eaſy operation, and 
ſeldom attended with any ill accident. But if a 
horſe's ftones ſhould be bruis'd, or otherwiſe hurt, and 
ſo become irrecoverable, the extirpating of theſe will re- 

quire the ſkill of a good artiſt, „ 
The horſe being firſt caſt on a dunghill, or other ſoft 
place, the ſcrotum, or outward caſe, is to be cut open 
on each fide, where both ſtones are to be taken away; 
and where there is but one, that ſide where the diſeaſed 
ſtone lies ; afterwards tie a waxt thread round the 
firings, to ſtop the blood, and with a pair of ſharp ſciſ- 
ſars or knife, cut the ſtrings between the ligature and the 
ſtone, applying to the wound pledgits dipt in the com- 
mon digeſtive mix'd with ſpirit of wine, laying over all 
compreties and a bandage, ſuch as has been directed to 
ſuſpend 


Cur tailing. 
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ſuſpend the ſheath, If an inflammation happens, it is 


to be treated with warm fomentations and fpirituous 
things, and the horſe kept to an opening diet, with 
barley-water for his drink. 3 
This is a more ſafe method than what is generally 

practiſed, vix. by applying the actual cautery, and then 
falling the place with ſalt; for albeit it may fucceed with 
a colt or foal, while the ſpermatick veſſels are very 
ſmall, yet it muſt needs expoſe a horſe to many acci- 
dents when he is come to his maturity. 

As to the curtailing or docking of horſes, all that 1 
intend upon the ſubject, is only to advertiſe the farrier, 
that his ſearing iron ſhould be ſmoother and better pol- 
liſn'd than what is generally made uſe of, and that it 
ſhould be rubb'd very clean on a woollen cloth, and 
the metal harden'd, for when it is otherwiſe, the ſco- 
ria, or ſparks that fly off from the iron, are apt to 
cauſe an intolerable anguiſh, which falls down into the 
fundament and ſheath : neither ſhould the iron be at 
any time apply'd flaming hot, or elſe it will bring the 
burnt part along with it; for want of this laſt cau- 
tion, I have ſeen the iron apply'd two or three times 


before an eſcar could be form'd, which is always of bad 


conſequence, as it muſt be a conſiderable time before 
the bone is covered. | | 


OG oo , Co OC 
CHAP. 1. 
Of the lampas. 


"HE lampas is an excreſcence in the roof of the 
mouth, which hinders a horſe from feeding, and 
happens uſually to young horſes, The common me- 
thod of curing it is, by applying a hot iron made for that 
purpoſe ; but the ſafeſt way is not to meddle with them, 
either by inciſion or burning, it being apt to affect the 
part; but to promote it with ſcalded bran and warm 
gruel until the ſwelling abates, which-will be as ſoon 35 


the ſoreneſs of the gums goes off. 


>> 


CHA? 
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Cray. IX. Of the Barks, Rm 


CCC 
CH 
Of the barbs. 
THESE are ſmall excreſcences under the tongue, 
which may be ſeen by drawing the tongue aſide ; 
and are conſtantly cured by cutting them off as cloſe 


as may be with a pair of ſeiſſars, and rubbing the place 
with ſalt. | 


K N N U N K N NN NN MN KN ASIC 
CHAP. LXI. 
O the tick. 
1 we find this among the diſeaſes of 


horſes, yet it is, by the beſt judges, look'd upon 
to be an ill habit, rather than a diſeaſe, which may pro- 


bably at firſt proceed from the pain and itching that 


happens in the breeding of teeth. There are divers me- 
thods us'd to break a horſe of this habit, but the moſt 
approved is, to make him eat in a place where there is 
no manger, tying him with a buckle to the wall, and 
giving him his oats in a haverſack. 


NED SEO BER ννeͤed * GDC 
CHA P. LXII. 
Of uvolves teeth. 


13 HIS is a diſtemper which happens to horſes in the 
L decline of their age, when the gums are worn 
down, the grinders don't meet one upon another, but 
grow either outwards, or inwards, ſo that their points 
prick the gams or tongue, and hinder a horſe's feeding, 
The uſual method of cure is to open the horſe's mouth 
with the upſet, and with 2 gouge and mallet ſtrike off 
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thoſe ſharp edges, and afterwards file them down ſmooth; 


The uſual method of cure is by ſlitting them open, and 
diſcharging the matter, afterwards waſhing them with 
ſalt and vinegar. Sometimes a horſe's mouth is wound- 

ed by a miſhapen or ruſty bit, and by ſeveral other ac- 
cidents ; all which, either from neglect, or an ill diſpo- 
ſition in the blood, will create thoſe ſort of ulcers the 
farriers call cankers. In ſuch caſes, the beſt way is to 


eſcar falls off, it may be touch'd now and then with a 


laxation and ſwelling of the uu⁰pÜWJ is alſo a diſeaſe to 


ſeveral times. The cure is by blowing pepper upon it, 


or ſpirit of /al armoniach, &c, 
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but it is much ſafer to make uſe of a well temper'd 
file only, though it will take a little more time. 


Po Jy Fo Joo (Fo ag ao 000% 
CHAP. LXIII. 


Of gigs, bladders, and other diſeaſes of the 
Tr 


H E mouths of horſes: are ſubject to ſeveral infir. 

;  mities, which, by reaſon of the ſoftneſs and ſpon- 
gineſs of the parts, are often troubleſome, and cannot 
be eaſily remov'd without the fire, or ſome corroſive 
medicine. The gigs and bladders, for the moſt part, 
grow out on the inſide of the lips, and ſometimes to- 
wards the palate ; but thoſe of the lips are the largeſt. 


make uſe of a ſmall round ſearing-iron, moderately 
heated; which may be introduced through a braſs pipe, 
to defend it from touching any other part ; and when the 


ſponge dipt in copperas-water, until it is cured. The 
falling down of the palate, or, more properly, the re- 


which horſes are ſubje& upon catching cold, though | 
do not find it much taken notice of by farriers ; yet 
Mr. Snape, in his anatomy, ſays, he has met with it 


or touching it with a feather dipt in the blue eye- water, 
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HE poll- evil is an impoſthume which ariſes on 
the poll, and, for the moſt part, is cauſed by the 
fretting of a new halter or collar, &c. At firft it requires 
no other method of cure than what is common to other 
boils and inflam'd tumors, Sc. by ripening and bring- 
ing it to matter; but ſometimes it degenerates to a ſi- 
nuous ulcer, though that be generally owing to want of 
There is a ſmall /inus under the noll- bone, where the 
matter is apt to lodge, unleſs care be taken to keep the 
part firm with bandage; but inſtead of that, the farriers 
generally uſe to thruſt in a long tent, which raiſes the 
fleſh, and opens a way into the ſinus; and by this 
means an ulcer. is created where there needs be none; all 
therefore that is further neceſſary on this head, is to 
caution the practitioner againſt ſuch ill methods; and if 
the tumor has a very large cavity within it, it is much 
better to lay it ſomewhat open, than to thruſt foreign 
ſubſtances into it; and if it acquires an ulcerous diſpo- 
ſition, it muſt be treated as ſuch, But the reader may 
have recourſe to the 55th chapter, as alſo to thoſe places 
where we have treated of the ſtrangles, &c. RP 


er HRA ( 
Of hurts and bruiſes in the withers, &c. 3 


Hess are very often hurt, or wrung in the 
withers, by the biting of other horſes, or unfit 
ſaddles, eſpecially when the bows are too wide, for by 
that means they bruiſe the fleſh againſt the ſpines of the 
ſecond and third vertebræ of the back, which form that 


prominence which riſes above their ſhoulders. When 


the ſwelling is moderate, the uſual method is to waſh 
| the 


The cure. 


Bite on the 
withers 3 Se. 
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the part with ſalt and water, or to apply horſe. dung, 
or ſalt and black ſoap mix'd together, which very often 
ſucceeds; any reſtringent charge, as bole and vinegar, 
with whites of eggs, has the fame effect, though in 
a different manner; as alſo the whites of eggs beat up 
into a foam with a piece of allum. This is very much 
commended, „ CHAR 

Sometimes the hair is rubb'd off, and the part be- 
comes gall'd, in which caſe nothing is preferable to the 
rectify'd ſpirit of wine, or brandy, which ought to be 
uſed often, covering the part with a flaxen cloth dipt in 
bees-wax, and a little oil melted together to Keep the 
dirt from it, and defend it from the air. But when 
the bruiſe happens to be violent, an impoſthumation 
may certainly be expected, which muſt be managed ac- 
ccording to the directions laid down in the cure of the 
ſtrangles. And as foon as the matter is diſcharg'd, and 
the ſwelling fallen, fo that the part can bear to be 
bound, a ſtrap may be fixed to the breaſt-cloth, which 
may paſs between his fore-legs, and be faſten'd to his 
ſurſingle, which, in a great meafure, will anfwer the 
end of bandage, by keeping the parts firm, 

Solleyſell complains of the ill accidents attending the 
diforders in the withers, and it is no wonder, for that 
author was always too buſy with tents, and but little 
acquainted with the true uſe of bandage. A tent in the 
withers is very dangerous, and in all parts of the back 
and loins ; for by them the fleſh is raiſed, as was obſer- 
ved in the preceeding chapter, and the matter becomes 
collected among the ſpines, whereby ſinuous and fiſtu- 
lous ulcers are form'd, which, for the moſt part, prove 
incurable, ; 5 | 

As to thoſe ailments that proceed from the bite of 
another horſe, whether they be on the withers, the neck, 
or any other part of the body, they muſt be often bath'd 
with ſpirit of wine, and dreſs'd with turpentine and the 


yolks of eggs, as all other wounds and impoſthumes ; 


and if the bruiſe cauſe a ſmall mortification and dead- 


neſs in the part, which ſometimes happens, it may be 
dreſs'd with ægyptiacum; and if it prove obſtinate, the 


actual cautery may be made uſe of to bring it to di- 


geſtion ; after which it may be manag'd as a ſimple 
wound or ulcer, . | 


THAT. 


- 


(388889948... 
4 navuelgall, &c. 


Navel-gall is ſeated on the top of the ſpine, op- 
poſite to the navel, from whence it has its name, 
and is generally cauſed by a bad ſaddle pinching a horſe 
behind, which being neglected, turns to a foul fungous 
excreſcence ; and ſometimes, after long continuance, 
to a ſinuous and fiſtulous ulcer ; ſometimes it looks like 
2 hardened brown jelly, and ſometimes black and mor- 
| RE tify'd. While there is moiſture and ſenſibility in the 
part, an ointment may be apply'd of quickfilver and 


: turpentine, vix. an ounce of quickſilver to every two 
ounces of turpentine, rubb'd in a mortar till they be 
well incorporated, and then ſpread upon hurds or flax: 
; on each ſide of the ſpine, over the ſwelling, may be 
e laid ſmooth dry pledgits of hurds, or bolſters of flaxen 
$ cloth, which may be girt round with a ſurſingle. But 
e if the fore be dead and lifeleſs, a good ſharp razor or 
| knife may be made uſe of to cut it to the quick, and 
e then let it be dreſs'd according to the directions laid 
it down in the cure of wounds, c. | 

e A ſitfaſt proceeds alſo from a ſaddle-gall, and is ano- A that. 
4 ther of the accidents that happens to the ſpine 3 it is 


dry and horny, and may be cur'd by anointing it firſt 
= with oil of bays, until it turns ſoft, and then by dreſ- 
5 WE fig it with quickſilver and turpentine, as above directed, 

= Which alone will make a cure, eſpecially if the hard 


e horny ſubſtance be gently ſcarrify'd in ſome places. 

p RE Af RS RS RS RR, 
8 CHAP. LXVI. 0 
5 ; Of a fhoulder-wrench, Shoulder-pight, and 
2 — Peoulder-ſplait. 
he 


O underſtand the nature of theſe infirmities, it will 
be neceſſary to remember, that the blade- bone of 
the ſhoulder is fixed to the body, not by articulation or 
jointing, 
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jointing, but by appoſition, being laid to the ribs, and 
faſten d by the muſcles which lie under and above it; 


ſo when a "horſe happens to receive a blow or ſtrain in 
the ſhoulder, the tendons of thoſe muſcles are ſtretch'q 

and relax d; and when that is violent, it is called a 
ſhoulder-ſplait, and becomes more or leſs dangerous, as 


the horſe is more or leſs hardy. 


Every one ſufficiently knows, that a ſlip, falſe ſtep, or 
any undue poſition of a horſe's legs, will ſtrain and weak. 
en the ſhoulder, by ftretching thoſe ligaments ; and ſome. 
times the ſhoulder is affected by a hurt or bruiſe on the 
withers, the reaſon of which ray be eaſily enough con- 
ceiv'd, by any one who will examine into the ſtructure of 
theſe parts ; but when the accident proves not ſo vio- 
lent as to ſhew a looſeneſs and ſwelling, it is not eaſily 


_ diſcerned whether the lameneſs be in the ſhoulder, in the 
foot, or any other joint. The beſt judges have there- 


fore, i in all ſuch caſes, thought it proper to examine all 
parts from the ſhoulder downwards, and even to unſhoe 
the horſe, that they may know certainly where to apply 
their remedies, But the infirmities of the ſhoulders may 
be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the feet, by having a horſe 
put to exerciſe; for if the lameneſs. be in the feet, he 
will halt moſt when' he is ridden ; but if it be in the 
ſhoulder, the warmer he grows, the leſs he will halt; 
and, if the wrench be violent, he will be apt to caſt his 
legs outwards, forming a circle as he goes. But if none 
of theſe ſigns are perceivable in his gait, the ſureſt way is 
to turn him ſhort on the lame fide, for that tries the 
muſcles the moſt of any thing; ſo that if the grief be in 
the ſhoulder, he will ſet his foot on the ground hardily, 
and endeavour to favour his ſhoulder, 

But in order to the cure, a diſtinction ought to be made 
between an old grief, and a hurt that is newly receiv's ; 
for in a freſh ſtrain, the firſt intention is to apply ſuch 
things as are proper to allay. the heat and inflammation, 
and prevent a too great flux of matter to the part; 
whereas in an old grief, thoſe things are chiefly made 
uſe of that- attenuate and render the ſuperfluous hu- 
mours fit to paſs through the pores ; and therefore as 
ſoon as you perceive your horſe lamed in the ſhoulder 
by a fall, or any other accident, after he has been bled 
on the oppoſite ſide, you are nee to bathe the 

part 
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part well with ſpirits of wine and vinegar, of each equal 
parts, in which has been diſſolved a piece of ſoap : this 
to be repeated two or three times a day : or a cold re- 
ſtringent charge may be apply'd, of vinegar, bole, and 
the whites of eggs. Verjuice may be uſed inſtead of 
vinegar upon the road, which may be had at any farm- 
houſe ; for the ſooner a cold application is made, the 
better. The part ought, in the beginning, to be re- 
freſhed three or four times a day, with a ſponge dipt in 
vinegar and bole ; and after that, the following plaiſter 
may be apply'd : N 15 
„ Take common pitch, half a pound; de minio 
<« plaifter, or a diachylon, ſix ounces ; common turpen- 
& tine, four ounces ; oil olive, two ounces : melt them 
e together in a pipkin over hot embers, continually 
& ſtirring ; and when theſe are diſſolved, add bole 
in fine powder, four ounces; myrrh and aloes, 
of each an ounce : ſpread this upon the horſe's ſhoul- 
„der before it grows cold, and put ſome flokes of 
oe the colour of the horſe all over it.“ 
But when the lameneſs happens to be of an old ſtand- 
ing, the following ointment will be of great ſervice: . 
© Take of the ſoldiers ointment, or nerve-ointment, 
© half a pound; ointment of marſh - mallows, fix 
* ounces; rectify'd oil of amber, four ounces : mix 
them all together, and with a hot bar of iron held 
as near as poſſible, chafe the part twice a day; and at 
** ſome intervals with camphorated ſpirits,” L 
The ſoldiers ointment is made as follows : The ſoldiers 
Take freſh bay-leaves, three pounds; rue, two ment. 
* pounds and a half; marjoram, two pounds; mint, 
one pound; ſage, wormwood, coſtmary, bafil, of 
each half a pound; oil olive, twenty pounds; yel- 
low wax, four pounds; Malaga wine, two pounds.“ 
Bruiſe all the leaves, and boil to the conſiſtence of an 
ointment, and: keep it for uſe, This may be made in 
a ſmaller quantity by thoſe who keep but few horſes, 
Solleyſell recommends the ointment of Montpelier as 
an excellent remedy in all ſtrains of the ſhoulder, Cc. 
It is compoſed of the ointment of roſes, marſh-mal- 
lows, populeon, and honey, of each equal quantities. 
The oilz of turpentine, earth-worms, oil of petre, St. 
John's wort, nerve-oil, bears greaſe, horſe-greaſe, mules- 
greaſe, deers- ſuet, badgers-greaſe, and many ſuch things, 
Aa are 


4 
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are alſo uſed in the ſame intention. But if the lame- 
neſs does not yield to theſe things, recourſe may be had 
to rowelling, or to the fire ; but the Jaſt js preferable 
and leſs painful than the uſual method of rowelling, by 
bruiſing and blowing up the ſhoulder, 
And therefore, with a hot iron, make a circle the 
breadth of a trencher round the joint, and within the 
whole circle pierce the ſkin, leaving about an inch be. 
tween the holes, and to each apply yellow wax and ro- 
ſin melted together until the eſcars fall off, and then 
dreſs them every day with turpentine and honey, ap. 
plying plaiſters as directed, until the fores are dried up. 
Some adviſe ſwimming a horſe for a ſhoulder-ſplait, 
from an opinion of the joint being out ; but if it was 
really ſo, he muſt ſwim with three legs, which is almoſt 
as impoſſible as for a door to move without hinges. But 
yet ſwimming is not always unſucceſsful ; and in all old 
griefs, it becomes ſerviceable in the ſame manner as a 


cold bath, by helping perſpiration, and giving a more 
lively motion to the obſtructed matter; and therefore 
the morning is the propereſt time, becauſe the water is 


then the coldeſt, and it ſhould be a continual cuſtom 
for ſome time to do effectual ſervice. | a 
But in all other reſpects, the horſe ſhould be put to 

no kind of labour, neither ought any one to ride him; 
for a weight upon his back muſt needs add to the infir- 
mity, as the greateſt ſtreſs lies upon the ſhoulders; but 
it will be very proper for him to be walk'd out every 
day, when the weather is favourable; and his exerciſe 
may be increaſed as his ſhoulder recovers ſtrength: a 


patten'ſhoe may alſo be ſet upon the oppoſite foot, if he 
leans to much upon it. 


NN II IE OP POD DE 
CHAP. LXVIIL 


a fway'd back, and ſtrains of the hips. 


A SWAYING of the back, is a pain and weak- 
L neſs in the reins, cauſed by a fall, the carrying of 


| ſome heavy burden, or ſome other violent accident, and 
ftometimes the horſe is alſo hurt inwardly, which brings 


him 


Cauap, LXVIII. Of a fway'd Back. 
him into the greateſt diforders imaginable 3 yet I am 
of Mr. Snape's mind, that there is no ſuch thing as a 
broken back, in the ſenſe the farriers generally mean, 
- otherwiſe the horſe could not ſurvive it many minutes: 
neither is it very probable that the ſpines or proceſſes of 
the rack-bones ſhould be often broke, unleſs the horſe 
be very poor and lean, theſe being, for the moſt part, 
very well guarded by the thick muſcles of the back; 
and therefore, by a ſwaying of the back, is properly to 
be underſtood a ſtretching. and relaxation of the muſ- 
cles and ligaments of thoſe parts ; and when the hurt 
is more inward, the malady muſt then conſiſt in the 
ſtretching of the large blood veſlels, &c. But in all ſuch 
caſes, the farrier ought, in his cure, to treat a horſe as 
if he was hurt both inwardly and outwardly, as there 
is a conſtant ſympathy between both. | | 
The firſt thing therefore to be done, is to take a 
plentiful deal of blood from the neck ; after, which, the 
cold charge, and the other remedies preſcribed in the 
preceeding chapter, ought to be apply'd inwardly ; thoſe. 
things that are proper to promote ſweat ; and, as Mr. 
Snape adviſes, he may be ſweated in a dunghill, if the 
common remedies fail ; his diet muft be opening, and 
all imaginable care taken to keep down a fever. He 
ought to be girt pretty firm over his reins, yet not ſo as 
to hinder the motion of his flanks ; he ought alſo to be 
hung up, or kept in a ſteady poſture : but if the weak- 
neſs continues, you may proceed to the fire, which muſt 
be done by piercing the ſkin on the muſcles that lie on 
each fide of the ſpine, avoiding, as much as poſlible, to 
burn him near the flanks, otherwiſe it will be apt to 
create a violent ſwelling in the ſheath, which would very 
readily bring on a fever. ©. _ 
The ftrains in the hips are to be accounted for in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the back and ſhoulders, only 
they are not ſo apt to create a fever, as a ſwaying of the 
back, Sometimes the round head of the thigh-bone is, 
by the violence of the accident, thruſt out of its ſocket, 
and then a horſe is ſaid to be hipſhot; but if it is not 
reduc'd immediately, he will be irrecoverably lame, 
The cure conſiſts in the ſame applications that are pro- 
per for a ſhoulder-ſplait, 55 
1 Aa 2 11 
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CHAP, LXIX. 
Of bones broken and out of joint. 


H E replacing of bones that are disjointed, is a very 

unſucceſsful operation, inſomuch that we have few 
or no inſtances of horſes ever becoming ſerviceable after 
their bones have been diſplac'd; but broken bones have 
often been recovered ; and Solleyſell gives an inſtance of 
a horſe that had a fracture of the bone, with a large 
wound in the fleſh ; and of a mule that had a fracture in 
the leg ; both which were cur'd by one who was neither 
ſurgeon nor farrier ; and Rain, and other Italian au— 
thors, have laid down a method of cure for all ſuch ac- 


eidents, though the ſucceſs muſt be very much owing to 


the goodneſs of a horſe's conſtitution and ſagacity, there 
being ſome who will favour any infirmities of lameneſs 
more than others. | 
When the bone is fractur'd, the horſe ought to be 
rais'd in a ſling ; and while one holds the member with 
both hands three or four inches above the fractur'd part, 
another muſt extend it, and draw it quite ſtreight; after 
Which it is to be bath'd with vinegar and bole, and a 
thick flaxen cloth dipt in the ſaid liquor, and laid ſmooth 
round it ; then with a roller about two inches broad, 
make ſeveral rounds upon the fractur'd part, aſcending 
alſo above and below it, making your turnings even, 
that the ſplints may lie on cloſe ; after which, apply two 
or three thin ſplints of wood, wrapt up in linnen cloth 
or hurds, always taking care not to let any of their ends 


preſs upon the ſinews; and above them make ſeveral 


turns with a long roller upwards and downwards, until 


the ſplints are firm and immoveable. 


The leg muſt be often bath'd above and below the 
drefling, with vinegar, or warm lees of wine, eſpecially 
for the firſt fortnight, and the horſe kept to a laxative 
diet; and the dreſſing kept on for the ſpace of forty 
days, making it tight as often as it begins to turn ſlack. 
Tf the horſe is inclinable to favour his infirmity, he will 
recover without much trouble ; but if it be otherwiſe, e 
10 | W 
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will be proper to keep him conſtantly in a ling, ſuffering 
the fracturd member juſt to touch the ground, 

This is the propereſt method for all fractures in the 
legs and paſterns ; but in caſes where other bones are 
broke, the greateſt part muſt be left to nature, who will 
make a re-union in her own way, though it may not be 
without ſome deformity ; but we can expect no great 
aſſiſtance either from art or nature, when a fracture hap- 
pens or any large joint, or very near it ; of when a bone 
is much ſhiver'd and ſplinter'd. | . 

The uſual method to reduce bones that are diſplac'd, The method 
is by caſting the horſe on a ſoft place, and putting four dne mrs 
ſtrong paſterns on his feet, drawing him from the ground, joint. 
ſo as his whole weight may, in a great meaſure, reſt 
upon the disjointed member. I have ſeen two horſes 
ſerv'd in this manner for a diſlocation in the ſhoulder, 
but neither of them ſucceeded, Some uſe a method that 
is much more cruel ; they tie one end of a leathern 
thong abaut the horſe's paſtern, and the other to a yield- 
ing ſhrub ; and then by whipping him, make him ſtrain 
with all his force, till the bone returns to its proper 


place ; but this method is not only dangerous, but ſel- 
dom ſucceſsful, | 


cb P HHS 
CAA LAN 

Of burts in the ſtifle. = 

HESE, as moſt other 1 of this kind, 


come by a ſtrain or blow on the ſtiffe- bone, which 
is the knee-pan of a horſe; ſometimes the ligaments 
which cover that bone are ſo much relaxed, that it be- 
comes looſe, moving upwards, and downwards, and 
ſideways, by the touch of your hand; and the horſe 
going downright lame, is ſaid to be ſtifled ; but it is a 
general miſtake in authors, to fancy the bone is miſpla- 
ced, that being merely impoffible, unlefs the broad liga- 


ments were cut, and then, indeed, it might burſt out of 
its place. _ | 
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are proper to ſtrengthen the. relaxed ligaments. If the 
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ſtrain be new, vinegar and bole, Ec. ought to be made 
uſe of; and after that a plaiſter made of pitch, myrrh, 


plibanum; dragon's blood, &c. The pitch muſt be melt- 


ed with a little oil, or hogs- -lard, and * other ingredi- 
ents made into powder, and ſtirred into it while it is 


warm ; after which it may be poured upon the ſtifling 


place, covering it with flokes, or the ſtuffings of an old 
ſaddle. The horſe ought not to be put to any hard ex. 
erciſe, but may go to graſs, or be led abroad for tlie 
Tpace of an hour every Gays, until he is able to bear 


greater fatigue, 


eee S886 88 88885885 


H A * i. 
+ of the bone-ſpavin. 


F HIS is a hard bony excreſcence growing on the 


inſide of the hough, not far from the elbow, ſo 


called, not only becauſe it reſembles a bone in hardneſs, 


but to diſtinguiſh it from a blood ſpavin, which is ſoft, 
and is alſo ſeated in the hock; it is generated of the 
matter which nouriſhes the bones and ligaments. Some 
horſes are foal'd with this imperiection ; but it proceeds, 


for the moſt part, from ſtraining, while a horſe is too 


young to bear violent fatigue, which, in-proceſs of time, 
cauſes lameneſs. 

The main intention in the cure, is to remove the ex- 
creſcence, but this is hardly practicable when it adheres 


to the bone as a part of its ſubſtance, but only when it 
lies as an appendage, in which caſe it may be removed 
by a dexterous application of the fire, or by the uſe of 


cauſtick ointments ; for theſe, by bringing a flux of 
matter, and a conſtant moiſture into. the part, will, b 


degrees, looſen that hard ſubſtance from its adheſion, 


that it may be eaſily taken off; and for this purpoſe we 


recommend the following. 


Take quickſilver, and ian Raney of each two 
ounces z rub them in a mortar until they turn to 2 
black powder; then take Spaniſh flies and euphorbium 
in powder, of each ſix drams ; corroſive ſublimate, 
two drams ; the apoſtles ointment, four ounces: mix 
them cold in a mortar, or on a marble. | 


The method of applying this ointment, is firſt to rub 
the part with a piece of any round ſmooth ſtick, and 
then lay over a ſticking plaiſter to guard the reſt of the 
hough ; this muſt be made of roſin, common pitch, or 
Burgundy pitch, ſpread on a thick piece of leather, 
having a hole cut in the middle, that the tumor may 
come through it, upon which the ointment is to be ap- 
ply'd, the hair being alſo ſnav'd away, over which muſt 
be laid a pledgit of clean hurds faſtened with an eaſy ban- 

dage round the hough, and another ſticking plaiſter over 
all. This ointment will at firſt draw out a thin water; 
but after two or three days application, it will form an 
eſcar, which may be ſcarrify'd with a fleam or lancet, 
continuing the application every other day until the bone 
becomes looſe, or its ſubſtance diffolves ; and after it is 
removed, the ulcer muſt be dreſs'd with honey of roſes, 
and tincture of myrrh warm, and then healed with baſt- 
licon mix'd with turpentine, &c, ne 
Sometimes the cure of a bone- ſpavin is effected by fi- 
ring deep into the ſubſtance of the ſpavin: the irons for 
this operation are made in the ſhape of a fleam, only 
more rounded on the face, and ſo thick toward the back 
to retain the heat. The lines ought to be about half an 
inch deep, and about an inch in length, with two or 
three ſhort ſtrokes or lines on each ſide. In caſe any 
of the ſmall blood veſſels happen to be cut through, 
which ſometimes cannot be avoided, the effuſion of blood 
mult be ſtopp'd with a proper ſtyptick, and pledgits of 
dry tow laid to the wound for two or three days; after 
which it may be dreſs'd with turpentine, and a little fine 
precipitate ſpread on tow, till it is nigh heal'd up, When 
a defenſive plaiſter laid over it, generally compleats the 
cure. | DESI TED. wel a 7 . 
Solleyſell adviſes to ſear the large vein above and below An obſerva- 
the thigh, from an opinion that the tumor is fed by it ; tion _ 
but it is plainly otherwiſe, the office of that vein being Jing — 2 
only to take up and carry back that portion of the blood vein. 
which is more than neceſſary for the nouriſhment of 
thoſe parts through which it paſſes ; and when that con- 
duit is once ſtopp'd, there muſt be a greater quantity of 
blood and nouriſhment retain'd in thoſe parts, at leaſt 
for ſome time, than before; wherefore ſuch an effect 
muſt be owing, not to an abatement of humours, but 
SA A a 4 | to 
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to a greater quantity of moiſture derived from a greater 
quantity of blood, whereby the bone may be more eaſily 
ſeparated, as we have already obſerved ; but if it es 

to have this good effect in removing a bone- ſpavin, the 
loſs of ſo large a veſſel may eaſily be of worſe conſequence 
in _iner _ as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, _ 


0 D- eee 
CHAP. LXXII. 
. the Ari ng-balt. 


HE firing-halt is an involuntary and convulſive 
motion of the muſcles, which extend or bend the 
hough ; when it ſeizes the outſide muſcles, the horſe ſtrad- 
dles and throws his legs outwards, but when the inſide 
muſcles are affected, his legs are twitched up to his belly; 
ſometimes it is only i in one leg, ſometimes in both ; but 
theſe things are ſo well known, that we need not, inſiſt 
on them. It generally proceeds ſrom ſome ſtrain or 
blow ; for whatever creates a more than ordinary pain 
in any particular muſcle belonging to the hough, may 
cauſe a too great derivation of blood and ſpirits, where- 
by ſuch an habitual contraction may be produc'd. 
'The cure is difficult, and rarely attended with ſuccels ; 
though, in the beginning, a ſtring- halt may be removed 
with good rubbing, and the uſe of fomentations, with 
daily but moderate exerciſe ; for by this means the blood 
and ſpirits may be equally derived into the diſeaſed mul 
cle and its antagoniſt. The laſt refuge is uſually the fire, 
which has been known to anſwer, at leaſt fo far as to 
prevent abſolute lameneſs, 
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CHAP. LXXIII. 
Of the: blood-ſpavin. 


H I'S diſtemper is a dilatation and falling of the 
| maſter vein, on the inſide of the hough, and is 
juſtly compar'd by Solleyſell to a varix in men. Its 


cure 


nr. LXXIV. Of Malenders and Selenders.* gn, 
| * 


cure is perſorm'd by taking up that part of the vein 
Which forms the tumor, and healing the wound with 
proper digeſtives and good bandage: ſome think it ſuffi-- 
cient to tie a ligature about the ſwelling, and then make 
an aperture in the vein, letting it bleed, until the 
ſwelling falls; after which they unbind the ligature, al 
plying a reſtringent charge of the whites of eggs, bole, 
and vinegar, with a'firm bandage : but this is not ſo 
certain, eſpecially when the ſpavin is form'd under the 
great joint of the hough, and where the vein takes a 
winding turn round it, in which cafe it will be apt to 
grow again as ſoon as the bandage is removed. But a 
cold charge is very neceſſary all round the joint, when 
the vein is taken up, to prevent the ſwelling that muſt 
follow upon the operation, 
When a blood-ſpavin proceeds from a ſtrain in the 
hock, it ought at firſt only to be treated with coolers 
and repellers, which often cure without further helps : 
but in caſe it continues after the uſe of theſe, the follow- 
ing fomentations prove beneficial, as well as in all weak- 
neſſes of the joints; and to ſtrengthen the limbs of 
young horſes that have been put too early to buſineſs. 
© Take biſtort- root, and Solomon's ſeal, of each a 
© handful ; oak bark, and pomgranate bark cut or 
ce bruis'd, of each an ounce ; roch allum, an ounce and 
* a half: boil in two quarts of vinegar, or old verjuice, 
Land bathe the horſe's hock with it pretty often with 
{ *©£ hot woollen cloths. | 1 


ke...... Ne Nd. . RE 
CH! AP. +LXXIF: 
Of malenders and ſelenders. 


þ 2 H E malenders are chops or chinks on the bend- 

ing of the knee, which diſcharge a ſharp indigeſt- 

ed matter, cauſing pain, and making the horſe go lame 

before; as the ſelenders, which appear on the bending 

of the hough, make him go lame behind. They both 

proceed from the ſame cauſe, and are ſometimes accom- | 
panied with a ſcab, and with a conſtant ſtaring and briſt- - 
ling of the hair. Tho 
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The cure, The propereſt method for the cure of thoſe infirmi- 
| ties, is, in the firſt place, to waſh them with a lather of 
black ſoap warm, or with old chamber-lye ; after which 

apply a poultice of the roots of marſh-mallows and lin- 

ſeed ſoftened with linſeed oil; and as often as it is ap- 
Fg, you may mix half on ounce of camphire in pow- 
der, tying it on with a roller: this may be continued till 
the ſcabs fall off, and the ſores grow clean. Then take 
. turpentine and quickſilver equal parts, ſtirring them in 
a mortar till they be well incorporated; ſpread a pled- 
git with this ointment, and apply it to the ſore, tying 
it on as above directed, and renew the drefling every 
day until the cure is perform'd, obſerving alſo conſtant- 
ly to waſh all the chinks with brandy or ſpirit of wine. 


KSKSKSHSNSNGSSUSNSNNSIS 
HAP. LXXV. 
rt; Of the hough-bony. 


"HIS: is a hard tumor that grows on the elbow of 

1 the hough, and is ſinewy, like the matter which 
covers that bone, It proceeds from a ſtrain or blow, 
and when it happens to be of long continuance, it be- 
comes difficult and hard to be cur'd, the ſubſtance of the 
ſwelling being like harden'd glue, © 
In the beginning take the ſoldier's ointment, ointment 
of marſh- mallows, and oil of amber, as directed in a 
preceeding chapter againſt ſtrains in the ſhoulder, and 
rub it into the part with a hot bar of iron, holding it 
very cloſe, and taking care to fetter the horſe ſo as he 
may not ſtrike : if it does not yield to this remedy, take 
a ſufficient quantity of the diachylon with the gums, 
which may be had at any apothecary's ; melt it in a 
pipkin, and pour it warm upon the top of the hough, 
renewing it as often as it begins to waſte. If the ſwel · 
ling increaſe, and turn to an impoſthume, it may be 
ripen'd with cataplaſms, and open'd with a hot iron, 
piercing from below upwards, and dreſs'd with the com- 
mon digeſtive of turpentine and honey, or the yolks of 
eggs, with a mixture of ſpirit of wine, making a firm 
bandage over the part; and by theſe means it will 1 
"> 2 | CUT d. 
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cur'd. But in caſe of a continued and obſtinate hard- 
nels, you mult, p Weeed to the fire, firſt penetrating à 
little way into the body of the tumor with a round iron, 
and drawing from thence ſeveral ſuperficial lines, which 
may be dreſs'd according to the method already laid 
down for performing that operation, | Ed 


When oct -b Woe -f Were Ye 
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HH E curb is a-ſwelling on the ſinewy parts of the 
leg, a little below the elbow of the hough, but 
ſomewhat higher than the ſpavin, on the inſide, and is 
generated of the ſame matter that nouriſhes the tendons 
and ligaments: it is broader and higher at its 
part than below, and ſometimes cauſes the horſe to halt, 
by hindering the action of the joint. It happens chiefly 
to draught horſes, and is hardly curable by any other 
means than fire, which is perform'd with a thin iron, 
making a line down the middle, from. top to bottom, 
and drawing ſeveral lines in a uniform manner pretty 
deep, and then apply a mild bliſtering plaiſter or ointment 
over it; however, the medicines directed in the preceed- 
ing chapters may firſt be comply'd with, or the plaiſter 
of frogs, with four times the uſual quantity of quickſil- 
ver, may be laid to the curb, firſt ſhaving away the 
hair, and renewing it once a fortnight, This plaiſter is 
ſomewhat troubleſome to- make, but it may be had of 
any apothecary when beſpoke ; and I dare anſwer it will 
be of the greateſt ſervice to remove all hard ſwellings on 
the bones or ſinews, by diſcuſſing them; ſometimes 
it has the effect of a ſuppurative plaiſter, and will cauſe 
an impoſthumation, which-Equally anſwers the end, as 
theſe fort of tumors often terminate that way with good 
ſucceſs, But they who would give themſelves the trou- 
ble to make it, may. obſerve the | following method, 
Which I have borrow'd from one of the beſt judges in 
pharmacy. | EATS le LE e 


* 


* Take frogs N® 3 ; earthworms, aut ane ul plaſter, 


** hog's-lard, one pound; white- wine, one pint : * 
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“ till the watry parts are evaporated; ſtrain the lard 


and put to it half a pound of litharge, boiling it again 
« with freſh wine till the whole be incorporated. Then 
4 put in wax and oil of bays, of each two ounces ; ad- 
« ders fat, an ounce and a half; frankincenſe, one 
© ounce ; euphorbium in fine powder, half an ounce ; 
with quickſilver, half a pound, firſt incorporated in 
a mortar with two ounces of turpentine, two ounces 
of oil of ſpike, and half an ounce of liquid fora : 
% make it into a plaiſter, and keep it for uſe, 2 


oy 
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CHA P. LXXVII. 
Of a jardon. 


HIS is a hard callous tumor a little below the 
1 bending of the ham on the outſide, and common- 
ly proceeds from blows and kicks of other horſes ; it is 
at firſt ſcarcely diſcernable, but in time cauſes the horſe 
to halt, and grows ſo painful as to make him pine away, 
and becomes light belly'd ; but it happens moſt frequent- 
ly to manag'd horſes, eſpecially thoſe who have been 
kept too much on their haunches, The cure may be 
Erl attempted by applying the mercurial plaiſter, as 
above directed; but if it proves obſtinate, it muſt be 
treated as a bone - ſpavin, Ac. ü 


FF 


CHAP. LXXVIIL 
Of ſplents and oflets, &c. 


SPLENT is a callous hard ſubſtance which ad- 
A heres to the inſide of the ſhank- bone; when there 
is but one, it is called a ſingle ſplent; but when there is 
another oppoſite. to it, on the outſide of the ſhank-bone, 
it is then called a pegg'd or thorough ſplint ; becauſe it is 


fix d there like a wedge. » | 


The 


= 


The reaſon of all ſuch excreſcences may be eaſil 


growing to the ſhank-bone, which are to be met with 
in all horſes that are young, though the ſeam by which 
theſe bones are joined to the ſhank, is, in ſome old 
horſes, quite obliterate and worn out, except in the mid- 
dle. Each of theſe appendages reſemble a bodkin, being 
broad at top, and narrow at bottom, and are joined to 
the ſhank by appoſition, and faſtened by a gummy mat- 
ter not unlike glue. Whew 
Now if a young horſe be preſs'd with any extraordi- 
nary weight towards his ſhoulders, before thoſe bones 


are firmly cemented and put together, but eſpecially ' 


when he goes down hill with a burden or a heavy man 


upon his back, it bears ſo hard upon his fore-legs, that 


it cauſes theſe bony appendages to give way, and ſuffer 
a diſtortion : and although the ſplent on the legs of 
young colts often diſappear and wear off of themſelves, 
without the uſe of any means, when the nervous parts, 
which in young horſes are of a lax diſpoſition, grow 
more firm as they advance in maturity; yet if the mat- 
ter is ſo far condenſed as not to return again into the re- 
fluent blood in the courſe of circulation, though the 
horſe does not always grow lame upon it immediately, 
yet it brings a redundancy of this glutinous matter, 
which ouzes from between the bones on the inſide of the 


ſhank, where there is a little hollowneſs and hardneſs 
under the periaſteum, like the gum which iſſues from a 


wounded tree, and is thus form'd into a ſplent. But 
when a diſtortion is violent, or if the horſe be of a ten- 
der, delicate make, the afflux of matter will be the great- 
er, ſo that it ouzes through the oppoſite fide alſo, and 
forms a pegg'd or thorough ſplent, which looks as if a 
wedge was ftruck quite through the bone : ſometimes 
a double ſplent is form'd, which is call'd by the French a 
fuzee ; and this happens when there is a freſh afflux of 
matter upon a ſplent that is already begun, like the lays 
upon an ificle, by the running down of freſh water upon 


it, This laft fort cauſes a very great deformity, and is 


therefore eaſily perceiyable. 


Moſt 


, — | 0 4 
enough apprehended by thoſe who will take the pains to 2 a- 


examine the ſhank-bone of any horſe after the fleſh is tion of 
ſcraped off, where they may obſerve two -appendages lent. 
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Moſt of theſe ſwellings make their firſt a pearance a 
pretty way below the knee, where the cleft between the 
bones is the wideſt, which is very natural; and in ſome 
caſes, but eſpecially when they are of long, continuance, 
they not only aſcend to the knee, but go a good way 
down the ſhank, and ſametimes backwards towards the 
maſter-ſinew. 

Oſlets are little hard ſubſtances, that ariſe among the 
ſmall bones of the knee, on the inſide ; they grow out 
of the gummy ſubſtance which faſtens thoſe bones to- 
gether, and derive their origin from a matter like that 
which produces ſplents, and like them proceed from 

the ſame cauſe, viz. the ſtraining of a horſe while he 
Is young, and before his joints be well knit ; ; and from 
hence alſo we may underſtand the nature of all thoſe 
hard tumors already treated of, which grow near the 
joints, whether they be ſpavins, jardons, curbs, or of 
any other kind, their chief difference conſiſting in thei 
fituation, being all of them form'd of a matter, -which, 
in time, grows hard, yea, even as the bone itſelf; and 
this is the reaſon why they cannot be mov'd, but by 
things that are of the greateſt efficacy. Notwithftand- 
ing, if they be diſcover'd before they acquire ſuch a 
degree of hardneſs, they may be made to yield to leſs 
powerful remedies than what we are ſometimes con- 
ſtrain d to make uſe of. 
The cure o When ſplents are new, and only beginning to ap- 
ſpleats, &c, pear, the belt way is to bathe all the ſmall of the leg 
with vinegar or old verjuice, which things ſtrengthen 
the fibres, and put a ſtop to their growth, Purging is 
ſometimes beneficial, to horſes of groſs conſtitutions, in 
the beginning of theſe maladies, to remove the moiſture 
about the limbs ; but if the ſplent be near the knee, and 
cauſe lameneſs, it ought firſt to be treated with mild 
bliſters, and afterwards bored with an iron not very 
hot, avoiding the veins and the back ſinew, and then 
firing all over the back part of the leg like a feather, 
not making the lines too deep, but very cloſe together. 
Thoſe who do not chuſe to fire, may attempt the cure 
with the uſual method of rubbing the ſplent with 2 
round ſtick, till it is almoſt raw, and then dreſs it 
with oil of origanum, or tincture of cantbarides. 


The 


na. LXXIX. Of the Ring- lun. 
| The cure of a ſplent is bardly to be attempted, if the 
bolt be grown old, for the. matter becomen then, ſo 
hard, that there is no, way to make it yield, without 
running 2 ax! great hazard; neither is it curable 
when the diſeaſe is in the bone; for albeit this is ſome» 
times miſtaken for a ſplent, yet it is, for the moſt part, 
no other than what proceeds from a caries, or an ulcer 
in the bone, which in time has been healed, and grows 
into a flinty hard ſubſtance; this may be known by its 
bunching out and unevenneſs, and by its hardneſs. 
The oflets are more difficult and hard to be cux'd 
than ſplents, becauſe of their ſituation among the ſmall 
bones which are in the joints, and are therefore only to 
be attempted by giving the fire, though even that is not 
always attended with ſucceſs. But thoſe are rarely to 
be met with. ; 8 


FFCFFFFFCCTC 
CHAP. LXXIX. 
Of a ring-bone. 


HIS is a hard callous ſubſtance, which grows in 
the hollow circle of the little paſtern, immedi- 
ately above the cronet; it is ſometimes hereditary, but 
more frequently occaſioned by a ſtrain, and is bred of ; 
the like matter with the other hard ſubſtances we have 
treated of in the preceeding chapters ; ſometimes it 
quite round like a ring, from whence it has obtained the 
name of ring-bone, $2; | 8 
The uſual method of taking it off, is by the applica- The cure. 
tion of ſtrong cauſtick medicines, ſuch as quick-lime, 
arſenick, realgar, and the like, the hair being firſt 
ſhaved, and the hard ſubſtance ſcarrify'd. Some uſe 
unſlack'd lime in powder, and apply it pretty thick 
over the part, faſtening it with a cloth, and then ride 
the horſe into water, letting him ſtand ſome time in it; 
by which means the ſubſtance of the ring-bone, is de- 
ſtroyed, and there is nothing further neceſſary. than to 
heal up the ulcer. This is a very expeditious way, but 
whoever tries it had-need be careful to guard the cronet. 
or elſe it will be apt to cauſe a gathering of matter un- 


der 
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der the hoof, which would readily corrode the coffin. 
| bone, There are others who cut the ring-bone ftreight 
downwards to the cronef in ſeveral places, and put in 
rowels; which, by forming ulcers, and bringing a rot. 
tenneſs and corruption all about the part, cauſe the ex. 
creſcences to looſen or melt away. CRT 
| Solleyſell obſerves, that ſome ring-bones cannot be re- 
moved without giving the fire, nor does that always 
| ſucceed, but when the ſoal is alſo taken out, and the 
fruſh laid open ; for by this there is a very great moi- 
ſture deriv'd into the part, and, at the ſame time, room 
is given for the matter to diſcharge itſelf, which might 
otherwiſe looſen the cronet, by being detain'd in the 
hollow circle of the paſtern. The method is this: 
Take out the foal, and after the ſecond dreſſing, 
© cut the ſkin in ſeveral places above the cronet, ſo as 
* to lay the ring- bone bare; then with a hot knife cut 
< the ring- bone through the inciſions till you reach to 
© the bottom, not all at once, but repeating the ſtrokes 
* gently ; in the mean time make a cleft into the fruſh, 
<« and keep it open by applying into it pledgits dipt in 
* a mixture of tar, honey, and turpentine; laying the 
* ſame dreſſing to all the ſear'd parts, until the eſcars 
Now it is very plain, a ring- bone may be removed 
by any of the preceeding methods, when rightly ma- 
naged, and the only thing that makes them unſucceſs- 
ful, is, when a horſe happens to be hold or diſeaſed, 
or when it chances to be a natural imperfection; but 
the moſt common impediment is the want of ſkill to 
heal up the ulcers, and to prevent the matter getting 
under the hough, and likewiſe to keep down the growth 
of new excreſcences, which are ever apt to ariſe on thoſe 
parts; and therefore, as ſoon as the pain and anguiſh is 
over, the ſores ſhould be dreſs'd with zpyptiacum, ot 
ſome other cleanſing ointment, and all the hollow parts 
tound the paſtern filled with flax dipt in vitriol-water, 
or rather ſpirit of wine, and over all a bandage as firm 
as the horſe can bear, reaching from beneath the cronet 
almoſt to the knee ; this being the true method to pre- 
_ the ill conſequence that may ariſe in the cure, 
Te | | | 
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IND. GAL Ls are ſoft, yielding, flatulent tu- 

mors, ſeated on either ſide of the foot - lock joints, 
Sc. they are cauſed by violent ſtraining, or by a horſe's | 
ſtanding on a ſloping floor, and by ſeveral other acci- 
dents, as blows, ſtrokes from another horſe, &c. 


The uſual method of cure, is by opening them with The cure. 


a fleam, to let out the gummy matter, and applying to 
the orifice a little plaiſter of roſin, pitch, maſtich, oil 
of bays, with the white of an egg; and there are ſome 


| who mix with plaiſters of this kind, verdegreaſe and 


turpentine, which is not amiſs; but the ointment made 
of equal parts of turpentine and quickſilver will anſwer 
the end much better, . eſpecially if with it be mixed a 
ſmall quantity of verdegreaſe, and the white of an egg. 
to make it ſtick faſt to the patt. The hollow ſpaces on 
each ſide of the ſinew ought to be filled with hurds 
moiſten'd in warm ſpirit of wine, and good bandage 
apply'd over all the fetlock, to prevent their growing 
again. off ve tien cen 
But to wind-galls that are large, emollient and ſoften- 
ing medicines are to be made uſe of, as poultices made 
of mallows, marſh-mallows, c. or the mucilage 
plaiſter, or diachylon with the gums ſpread thick upon 
leather: or the following charge may be apply d: 
5 Take two ounces of galbanum; pounded, boil it 
<** gently. in a pint of vinegar over hot embers, with half 
A pound of common turpentine; and after half an 
* hour's: boiling, take it off the fire, and add to it 


* maſtich, myrrh, dragon's blood, and bole, of each 


t | . | , 
** three ounces ;/ mix, and make a charge, which muſt 


If recourſe muſt be had to cauſtiek medicines, an 
ointment may be made with quickſilver and turpentine, 


of each an ounce, euphorbium and Spaniſh flies in powder, 


of each one dram; this may be apply'd to the wind- 
gall, taking care to guard the great ſinew and the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring part, as directed in a preteeding chapter. The 


horſe muſt always be ty'd up, to hinder him from biting 
it off, But if this cauſe too great an inflammation, as 
may happen to ſome delicate horſes, the ointment may 
be made weaker, by mixing a greater quantity of tur- 
pentine with it. Ro | 


e808 om ty oo Fore ok 
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C HAP. LXXXI. 
Of the finew-ſprai u, &c. 


HEN the maſter- ſinew above the hough, or 
that above the footlock, or any of the other ſi- 
news or ligaments in thoſe parts are ſtrained or relaxed, 
they cauſe intolerable pain and lameneſs; and when vi- 
olent, will ſometimes bring on a fever, and endanger a 
mortification, unleſs there be extraordinary care taken, 
and timely applications made. Therefore, as ſoon as you 
obſerve your horſe ſtrain'd in any of thoſe parts, which, 
if it be in the ſinew, may be known by its being unbent 
and relax'd, and by the ſwelling and inflammation, you 
muſt apply a cold charge, ſuch as has been directed for 
ſtrains in the ſhoulder, &c. and after that, a plaiſter to 
ſtrengthen the part. But if it be ſo violent as to create 


ſome untowardly ſymptoms, making the horſe ſick, and 


forſake his food, you muſt, in that caſe, take a plentiful 
deal of blood from the neck, and bathe all his leg two 
or three'times a day, with woollen cloths wrung out of 


a hot fomentation, made of mint, rue, penny- royal, mar- 


joram, baum, roſemary, wormwood, lavender, and ſuch 
like things; for theſe ſtrengthen and comfort the ner- 
vous parts; after which you may uſe ſpirit of wine 
camphorated, keeping it alſo cover'd with a cloth dipt 
in the ſame, and faſten'd with an eaſy bandage. In- 
wardly may be u'd all ſuch things as are proper to 
promote ſweat, and eaſe pain; and as ſoon as the 
anguiſh is over, if will be proper to apply a good ſtrength- 


ening charge, or plaiſter of pitch, diachylon, dragon's- 


blood, and bole, &c, as has been directed in a preceed- 
ing chapter. . LES: 


Some- 
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Sometimes the ſtrains in the ſinews of the legs and . 
paſterns, are occaſioned by an attaint, or over- reach: — 2 * 
we need not therefore beſtow any other place in treating 

of ſuch accidents, but only take notice, that when they 

are accompanied with a wound, they ought to be dreſs'd 
according to the directions we have already laid down 

for the cure of wounds, avoiding, as much as poſſible, 

all oily and cauſtick medicines, excepting when ſome 
preternatural excreſcences require the uſe of the latter. 

The ſame manner of treatment is alſo requiſite to a Hlter- cad. 
horſe that is gall'd or wounded by being caſt in his hal- 
ter, applying nothing but good. clean digeſtives of tar, 
turpentine and honey; and making uſe of ſpirituous fo- 
mentations, with a good quantity of aſhes boil'd in them, 
together with bandage as ſoon as the part is able to bear 
it; and by theſe the horſe will be eafily cur'd, if he be 
otherwiſe in good caſe, without the pain of corroſive ap- 
plications, which only become neceſſary after the ſinews 
have been relaxed and ratted with greaſy ointments. 


„„ HAP. LOGIC: : 
Of the greaſe falling into the legs. 


HE diſtemper that goes under this denomination, 
| 4 is a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs, which fre- 
quently happening to horſes after a journey, moſt people 
have therefore believ'd their greaſe to be melted by hard 
riding, and fallen into their legs; and that which may 
have probably given encouragement to this opinion, is 
the colour of the matter iſſuing from the chinks :nd 
ſores in thoſe parts when they come to break, ſc me what 
reſembling greaſe ; as the ſubſtance of the legs is nervous 
and ſinewy, whereby the matter which comes from 
thence is different from what is diſcharg'd from the 
muſcular and fleſhy parts, where the redneſs and tex- 
ture of the blood gives it a different colour and con- 
ſiſtency. eee le hu vo; kb 88729 
It would be very little to our purpoſe. to beſtow any 
time in confuting this ill-grounded apinion, ſince the 
contrary muſt be manifeſt to thoſe Wh tave the leaſt 
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inſight into the oeconomy and ſtructure of a horſe ; we 


mall therefore proceed to acquaint the reader, that the 


greaſe has, in common with all other Awellings, either 
a viſcidity and thickneſs of the juices, of a rn 


1 the veſſels in which theſe juices flow, or both. 


But if we examine more particularly into the matter, 
we ſhall find, that beſides theſe, there are other circum- 


ſtances Which conduce very much to the ſwelling, and 


that is, the ſituation and make of the legs. As to their 
make, we have already obſerv'd, that they are very 
much compos'd of nerves and finews, whoſe veſſels are 
ſo ſmall, and laid ſo cloſe together, that the fluids con- 
tain'd in them may very eaſily become obſtructed; and 
by their ſituation, they are the moſt dependent members 


of the whole body; whereby, according to the doctrine 


of circulation, all the juices, that are to be returned in 
the maſs of blood, muſt aſcend upwards in the veins, 
which, in thoſe parts, have little or nothing to help 
their progreſs but the vibrations and ſhakings of the ar- 
Whereas, 
on the other hand, the arterial fluid is conſtantly for- 
warded into the limbs, not only-by its deſcent, but by 
its continual expulſion from the heart ; and therefore, 
when once the blood is vitiated, and the veſſels in the 
limbs relaxed and weakened, a ſwelling muſt of conſe- 
quence be expected, becauſe a greater quantity of fluid 
is carried downward by the arteries, than 1 in that caſe can 
be returned by the veins. 
And this is agreeable to all the common aeciddats 
and cauſes that uſually bring on the diſtemper, 28 
wounds, bruiſes, hard and immoderate riding, coming 
a journey, or from graſs, to ſtand in a ftable, full 
feeding without due exerciſe, colds, and ſurfeits, debility 
and weakneſs ; and, in fine, whatever may any wiſe re- 
ax and weaken the tone of the fibres; and if we exa- 
mine into theſe more particularly, we ſhall find, that ac- 
cording to the foregoing theory, all of hows may very 
naturally bring on the greaſe, 
For, in the firſt place, albeit a wound, or bruiſe, or 
other outward accident in the dependent parts, is ſeldom 
attended with any uncommon ſymptoms, if the horſe 


be otherwiſe ſound, and that due care is taken in the 
ning wer if a ee” in theſe circumſtances be 
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neg lected, or his blood be vitiated, 3 it will be apt to 


te = ſwelling into the legs, as all pain is a fimulus 
which draws à more than ordinary flux of humours to 
the part affected; and if the hurt be near any joint, Qe. 
it cauſes ſuch a Riffneſs and aching, that the horſe be- 


comes exceeding lame, and unable to lie down; ſo. tha 


by n the legs become ſwelb d and 
ourd 

g Secondly, by 3 hard riding, the finews and 

ligaments are actuated and ftretch'd, which is fuddenly 

follow'd with ſtiffneſs and pain in the joints, whereby, 

as in the preceeding caſe, a flux of humours is MICH 

down upon the legs. 


Thirdly, when horſes are come off a journey, or from h 
graſs, to ſtand in a ſtable, their legs are apt to turn 


gourdy and ſwelled ; the firſt of theſe caſes differs not 
from the preceding i in what relates to the pain and ſtiff- 


neſs in the limbs; but it has alſo, in common with the 


latter, the abrupt breaking off a habit from the exerciſe 
to reſt and full feeding; for while a horſe is upon his 
journey, or at his liberty in the fields, he is every day 
more or leſs in motion, whereby the blood is kept in 


conſtant agitation; but when he comes to ſtand ſtill in 
the ſtable, a check. is put to the motion of the blood in 


the ſmall veſſels of — limbs, while, by an habitual ap- 
titude, it ſtill continues to be equally detach'd into all 
parts by the larger arteries, which may eaſily bring on 


the greaſe, even while there is yet no manifeſt diſorder 


in the blood itſelf. But in the caſe of horſes newly taken 
up from graſs, there is beſides this, oftentimes a default 
in the blood, .eſpecially when they are ſuffered to run 
abroad till late in the year; for then the graſs loſes its 
ſtrength, and begets orudities; Which render the blood 

and other juices viſcid and thick; and when a horſe is 
taken off his exerciſe, and brought to more generous ſeed- 


ing, a pletbora or fulneſs will ſoon. happen, whereby it 


will be the more apt to ſtagnate in the limbs, and cauſe 


ſuch heat and itching, as muſt be ſoon follow d with a 


gourdineſs and ſwelling. The ſame effect is alſo pro- 
duc'd by colds, ſurfeits, and ſometimes by pampering and 


full feeding alone, without the: concurrence of other cix- 
cumſtances. 175 N od arid e 
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And laſtly, when a horſe has been brought low by 
ſiekneſs or repeated evacuations, or by any other cauſe, 
there follows an univerſal relaxation of body, ſo that the 
blood and other juices become languid, and are apt to 
ſtagnate in thoſe parts that are the moſt dependent and 
remote from the heart; not only as the veſſels them - 


| ſelves are relaxed, and loſe their ſpring, but alſo from 


the heavineſs and inaQivity of the ſpirits, whereby they 
become unable to give their aſſiſtance in its return; and 
thus the greaſe is oftentimes complicated with fome other 


diſtemp er, 

From what has been aid, it will be eafy for any one 
to underſtand the nature of the greaſe, and the manner 
of its production; we ſhall therefore proceed to the cure, 
wherein the firſt thing to be regarded, is the ſtate and 


condition of the horſe ; for if the greaſe be an attendant 
on ſome other ſickneſs, the cure will be ſo much the 
more/difficalt and it will be in vain to expect a reco- 


very until che Uifeale 4 is removed which has been the ori- 
gin and cauſe of it; and therefore, if the horſe be hec- 
tick, or has got the yellows, or farcin, &c. the me- 
| thods laid down for the cure of thoſe diſtempers muſt be 
follow'd, at the ſame time proper applications are made 
outwardly : but if it be produced of the common and or- 
dinary accidents, and that the horſe is not otherwiſe 


diſeaſed, a method peculiar to that diſtemper only is to 


be obferves; 


When a horſe's heels are firſt obſerved to ſwell in the 


Mable, and ſubſide or go down on exerciſe, let care be 
taken to waſh them very clean, every time he comes in, 
with ſoap ſuds or pot Jiquor, bathing them afterwards 


with the following repelling mixture, . 
Take rectified ſpirit of wine, four ounces; dilſolve 
in it half an ounce of camphire, to which add white 


wine vinegar, or old verjuice, ſix ounces 3 and white 
vitriol, one ounce : diſſolve the vitriol firſt in about a 


tea cup full of water, mix theſe altogether, and ſhake 
the vial when it is uſed, 


If the horſe has been pamper'd and well fed, the cure 


: ought to be begun by bleeding and purging, to leflen 


the redundancy of humours ; z neither ſhould theſe be too 
often repeated ; but what is wanting that way, had 
much better be effectuated by a more ſpare diet, with 


daily 


cuar. LIXXXII. Of the Gn. 8 


daily exerciſe. For in all the circumſtances of the reaſe, 
hots is a tenderneſs and delicacy, either originally, or 
brought on by habit or ill uſage, which is alſo tnanifeſt 
from hence, that young horſes are moſt ſupject to the 
Fe as their bodies are looſe, u ang 15 an 


ten pe inſtead of being Mar bey ien 
come hurtful, and render the diſtemper e e 


by adding to that weakneſs and relaxation of body 4 | = 


is natural to greas'd horſes. 7.5 

After moderate evacuations, a rowel may be made on 
the inſide of the thigh, or on the belly, which may be 
continued for a month, or longer, if there be occaſion, 
and in the mean time, the cinnabar or antimonial balls, 
&c, may be conſtantly given, in the manner we have 
already laid down for the cure of the fein; and while 
theſe things are complied with internally, the legs ſhould 
be frequently rubb'd (but not with ſuch hard inftrutments 
as ſome people make uſe of, a good whiſp of hay and a 
bruſh being ſufficient for that purpoſe.) Baths and fo- 
mentations, ſuch as may draw off the humours by tran- 
ſpiration, or render them fit to return back again with 
the common current, are alſo to be made uſe of; and 
for this purpoſe we recommend the following. 

* Take of common wormwood, eight handfuls ; St. 

% Fehn s wort, centaury, cammomile, or the flowers 


* thereof, of each four handfuls ; elder- flowers, two hand- 


4 fuls ; bay-berries, half a pound. Boil them into gal- 
«© lons 'o water till one third is conſumed, and make a 
* fomentation. 


The horſe's legs are to be bathed three or four times 


2 day with woollen cloths wrung out of the liquor, and 
apply'd as hot as he can bear them, adding always a third 


part of ſpirit of wine or brandy ; and if they be pretty 
much inflam'd, as happens ſometimes when the ſinews 


are affected, a good quantity of the aſhes of green twigs. 


of vines, walnut-tree, or oak, may be boil'd in the de- 
coction, adding more water. A good bath or fomenta- 
tion may be alſo made, by boiling theſe athes alone, or 
the aſhes of any other green wogd in watep,, when the 
other ingredients are not eaſy Wihs The lees of 
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wine, with a mixture of black ſoap, are alſo. very proper 
to be apply'd warm, as alſo cow's-dung boil'd in vine- 
gar. The following cataplaſm may likewiſe be made 
uſe of with good ſucceſs. C 
Take of honey, one pound ; turpentine, fix 
© ounces ; incorporate them with a ſpoon : then take 
© fenugreek and linſeed- meal, of each four ounces ; 
< bay-berries, and juniper berries, dry'd and made into 
<© powder, of each two ounces : boil them in three quartz 
of red wine lees to the thickneſs of a poultice ; and 
* when you take it off the fire, add two ounces of cam- 
5 phire in powder; ſpread it on cloths, and apply it 
& warm to the legs, faſtening all with a ſtrong roller.” 
This may be continued for a week, renewing it once in 
. eee e 7 ORD 
The camphorated ſpirit of wine alone is very good, 
vz. an ounce of camphire to every pint of the ſpirits; 
and if it be frequently uſed, it will anſwer in moſt caſes 
where the ſwelling is recent and new, and even when it 
has a tendency to break ; for by its great warmth it puts 
a check to that heat and itching, which is often the fore- 
runner of chaps and ſores. | 80 
But ſome young horſes are ſo tender and apt to be 
greas'd, that even the impteſſions of the cold air in win- 
ter will bring a ſwelling into their legs, in the ſame man- 
ner as it becomes the cauſe of kib'd heels in children, by 
conſtringing and ſhutting up the pores in thoſe parts, 
and all the care imaginable can hardly prevent it: in 
this caſe the following plaiſter will be of great ſervice, 
not only to diſſipate the humours, but alfo to defend the 
legs and paſterns from the air, and other external injuries, 
Take common pitch and diachylen, or de minio, of 
„ each half a pound; roſin, one pound; myrrh, gal- 
„ Zanum, and frankincenſe, of each four ounces ; bole- 
„ armoniack and dragons- blood, of each two ounces; 
dil olive, half a pint.“ The galbanum muſt be ſtrain'd 
and diſſolv'd in the oil, with pitch and diachylon, over a 
gentle fire; after which the other ingredients are to be 
added, being firſt made into powder, keeping conſtantly 


* 


ſtirring until the whole is incorporated. 
This plaiſter may be either ſpread upon leather, or ap- 
ply*d hot upon the legs and paſterns with a wooden flice, 
with ſeveral turns of a roller over it, letting it — ſo 

5 | e 
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long as it will ſtick ; and if there be occaſion, it may 
de renewed when it begins to crumble and fall off. TN 
of theſe plaiſters will ſerve a whole winter ; and while 
they are continued, there will be need of little other means 
beſides moderate and daily exerciſe; but in all obſtinate 


caſes, a horſe ſhould be turn'd out to graſs, where he. 
may have his full liberty, D 4 4 hn 
PP * 


(gc hh h bd hd 
HAP. TH > fx 30 
Of the mules or kid heels. 


HES E are chinks and ſores on the inſide of the 
| hind paſterns, and in the heels; ſometimes they 
are cauſed by, gravel or dirt wounding thoſe parts, or by 
travelling in deep roads ; but for the moſt-part they pro- 


7 


ceed from gourdineſs, that being the firſt place where the 
matter begins to diſcharge itſelf, If they proceed only 


from riding in deep gravelly roads, they may be cur'd 
without any further trouble than keeping them clean, 
waſhing them often with chamberlye or brine; but when 
they are the effect of the greaſe, they become ſomewhat 
more difficult to be removed, and ſend forth abundance 
of ſtinking matter. „ Ha 


While the ſwelling is large, they ought not to be dreſs'd 
with medicines that dry too faſt, but with ſuch as are 
moderately cleanſing ; for which purpoſe two parts of 
bafilicum, with one part of ægyptiacum, will be very pro- 
per, bathing all the chinks and ſores, as often as they 
are dreſs'd, with ſpirit of wine; if there be a great foul- 
neſs and rottenneſs, ægyßptiacum alone may be made uſe 
of ; but if that is not ſufficient, you may mix with every 
four ounces of egyptiacum, white vitriol and powder of 
calls, of each half an ounce, with a dram of corroſive 
ſublimate in fine powder; as ſoon as they are become 
clean, quickfilver and turpentine will perfect the cure. 
It will always be proper to keep a cloth over your dreſ- 
ling, ty'd on with a roller, forming a croſs on the inſide 
of the paſtern, that you may make your turns above and 
below the joint; by which means its action needs not in 
the leaſt be hinder'd. pr: Rags 
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Of 4 the _ * watery ſores an _ ys and 


if it was disjoin'd from the bones and finews 5 Where the 
matter runs, it ſo hardens the ſkin, that it is apt to break 


things that are proper to rectify the blood, as decoctions 
of box- wood, guaiacum, and ſaſſafras, ec. or the ſaid 
woods may be raſp'd and mix'd with his oats, and ſome. 
the farcin may be made uſe of in this caſe : but if the 


( the yielding of the ſwelling, and likewiſe as the fore. legs 
will "atfo be affected, and by the other ſigns peculiar to 


mean while the following applications may be made 
outwardly. 


ena like quantity: melt them over a gentle fire in 2 


% and muſtard- ſeed pounded, of each a like quantity: .boil 
them over a gentle fire, with a ſufficient quantity of 
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Care ſhould alſo be taken to diflipate the ſwelling, ac. 
eording to the method laid down in the preceeding hap : 
ter; neither ought internals to be omitted, if his conſt 


tution be faulty, which may bo may + known by the dif. 
poſition of the ſores, | 


AKA ANLUKLKL 63 
| CHAP; LD. | 


K : 
HES E are cauſed by a ſerous matter ouzin 
1 through the , pores, which is indu'd with ſuch 2 
Hades, that it makes the hair fall off from ſeveral parts 
of the legs and paſterns ; ſometimes it looſens the coro- 
net from the hoof; and ſometimes the fleſh appears a 


out into cracks and refts, which diſcharge abundance of 
ſtinking matter, as in the above-mention'd caſe. 


The cure conſiſts chiefly in internals, and in thoſ: 


times among dry bran. All the medicines preſctib'd in 


horſe be inclinable to a dropſy, which may be known by 


that diſtemper, he "muſt then be treated accordingly ; 


Take honey, turpentine, and hog” s-greaſe, of each 


ib © Blaz'd pipkin, and add a ſufficient quantity of wheat- 
© flour to make it into a poultice.“ Or this: 
Take ſenugreek meal, bean- flower, linſeed meal, 


*- ointment of marſh- mallows, or for want of that, with 


butter or hog s-lard, into the conſiſtence of a 3 
heſe 


car. LXXXV. Of Warts, Scratches, e. 


| Theſe muſt be apply d warm to the legs and paſterns, 
to draw out the matter, and bring down the ſwelling, 
Tf there be foulneſs, you may take a pound of black 
ſoap, half a pound of honey, four ounces of burnt al- 
lum, two ounces of verdegreaſe in powder, a pint of 
brandy,” or ſpirit of wine, with a ſufficient quantity of 
wheat-flour. Let this be ſpread on cloths, and apply d 
as the former. r . 

As ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, and the moiſture 


amd up, it will be very convenient to keep the legs and 


paſterns roll'd up with firm bandage, whereby the parts 
will not only be kept cloſe, but the influx of freſh mat- 
ter prevented ; for the continuance, or frequent returns 
of thoſe watery eruptions, brings ſuch a looſeneſs into 
the legs, that it cauſes a rottenneſs in the fruſh, breeds 
ſplents, and ſometimes, by rotting the tendons, becomes 


the cauſe of quitter-bones, foundering, and other diſtem- 


pers in the feet. 1 ins ed a 
ann 8 87 
FFF... 
Of warts, ſcratches, rats-tails, and other ex- 
creſcences of the legs and paſterns. 


THESE are all of the ſame kind, and are more 
or leſs dangerous, as they are fituated nearer or at 
a diſtance from the large ſinews. 


_ Warts may be waſted by touching them now and then 
with agua fortis, or may be cut off when any are ſuper- 


ficial, But the ſcratches are, for the moſt part, bred of 


ſome tendinous ſubſtance, and have their roots in or 


near the tendons, like the corns in mens ſeet; ſome- 


times they grow ſo hard, that by preſſing upon the ſof- 
ter parts, they cauſe violent pain and-inflammation ; but 
when this happens, a good poultice ſhould be apply'd to 


ripen the inflammation, which ought to be ſcarrify'd as 


near the excreſcences as poſſible, unleſs the matter pri 
naturally from the roots of it, which will looſen them 


ſo as they may be eaſily remov'd by the uſe of medicines 
that are but moderately corroſive, * 


Therefore 


* 
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*"Thetefore to proceed" methodically, whenever you 
obferve a imoifture and rottenneſs, you need only apy), 
a 1— 2 rye leaven mixt with vinegar and the juice of 
* „ or muſtard ſeed pounded; and in two or three 
times application, it will bring out the rottenneſs. Stampt 0 
onſons, the roots of marſh. mallows and houſe. leek, = © 
Made into paſte with barley or rye-flour, has the fame : 

effect. The mucilage plaiſter, or the diachylon with the 

gums ſpread on leather, and apply'd to the part, will al- 

ſo be very ſerviceable; but if the ſcratches be hard, and 

Me on the finews, and thereby occaſion pain and inflam- 

mation, indangeting a fever, in that caſe, it will be pro. 

nf to take blood from the thigh-vein, and to keep the 

horſe to an opening diet. Then apply the following ca- 
taplafm, firſt ſhaving away the hair. 

„Take of hemlock, four handfuls; groundſel, two 

<:handfuls: ſtamp them with four ounces of the roots 

«© of marſh-mallows, and boil them in two quarts of 

* milk till the ingredients turn ſoft; then pulp the 

hole through a ſieve, and make it into a poultice with 

= 8 intity of ſoot and flour of brimſtone. 
This may be laid all over the parts, and renew'd every 
day until the heat and inſlammation is over, and the ex- 
crelcences grow ſoft and looſe; after which they may 
be manag'd as above directed, - © + 
Sometimes ſcratches put forth from ſinuous ulcers, 
uchich penetrate to the bone; in this caſe you muſt in- 
troduce your probe into the orifice, and try all the dif- 
ferent ways it reaches, making inciſion with a hot knife, 
where ever the part will admit of it, then make your 
cure according to the directions laid down for the cure 
Nats- tails are diſtinguiſhed from the other, becauſe 
they generally creep from the paſterns to the middle of 
the ſhanks, along the maſter-ſinew, or on the ſide of it; 
and are ſo called from the reſemblance they bear to the 
tail of a rat. Some are moiſt, and ſome dry, and differ 
only from ſeratches in their figure and ſituation, and 
therefore admit of the ſame method of cure. If they be 
hard, they may be looſened or cut off with a hot knife, 
and afterwards dreſs'd with turpentine, tar and honey; 
and if neceſſary, the powder of verdegreaſe and white 
vitriol may be mix'd with it. The following applica- 
0% Wb tions 


tions are generally us'd for the cure of ſeratches, rats- 
tails, kibes, and all the Mer, ſcances about che. XS; 
4 paſterns. Sth 

3 Take hog's: greaſe, 14 brimſtone, and honey; 
« poil them into a poultiee with x fuffici ent-quantity of 
« ſoot 3 and, to every four ounces, add half an ounce 
&« of the powder of verdegreaſe. 

« Take four ounces of black ſoap, two ounces of 
e quick-lime in powder, and vinegar what is ſuffic cient 
« to make an ointment. * 


ointments, with honey or hog's-lard ; and ſometimes in 
that of a poultice, by a mixture of flour, barley and rye- 
meal, and ſometimes ſoot: but-thefe hot burning ingre- 
dients are never properly made into the form of à poul- 
tice, but are chiefly fit for ointments which are geln d 
only to cover the excreſcences, without touching the 
neighbouring parts, | 
Solleyſell recommends a remedy, which he calls z 


cences : It is as follows: 
“Take eighteen large white lilly roots, chop and boil 
* them in two gallons of whey, or barley-water ; when 
* the roots begin to grow ſoft, add of the leaves of mal- 
“ lows and marſh- mallows, of each ten handfuls ; con- 
© tinuing to boil them till they be all reduc'd to a per- 
ſect maſh, pouring in liquor from time to time to fup- 
„ ply what is evaporated ; then pulp the ingredients 
through a hair ſieve : take what paſſes through the 
„ hive, and boil them again with a pound of rallow, 
and the like quantity of butter; then remove it from 
8 the fire, and when it has done boiling, add honey and 
common turpentine of each a pound, and make the 
> 1 into the confiſtenee of a poultice with wheat- 
our.“ 

This is to be apply'd cold, in the manner of a poul- 
tice, once a day, and it will very much help to ſoften 
thoſe excreſcences, and take-out the heat and anguiſh 
wherewith they are often attended, The ſame author 
preſcribes alſo an ointment made of crude quickfilyer 
and brimſtone, with a double quantity of tallow, which 
is alſo very good, but would be much better with equal 
parts of tallow and turpentine. 

C Ra F 


Cast. IXXXV. Of Warts, Scratches, Ke. 


Orpiment, arſenick, realgar, and ſuch like things, are 
alſo made uſe of in the ſame intention, in the form of 


white honey charge, for the cure of all thoſe exerel. | 


1 
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| Vi 
¶ @ quitter- bone. n 
A Quitter-bone is an impoſthume which breeds hs. f 


tween the hoof and coffin- bone, on the upper 
part, and makes its firſt appearance by a ſwelling on the 
cronet, It proceeds from a blow, ſtrain, or over- reach; 
and ſometimes it is cauſed by a long continued ſwelling 
of the legs and paſterns, c. | 5 

If it is only ſuperficial, it may be cur'd with cleanſing 
dreſſings, bathing the cronet every day with ſpirit of 
wine, and dreſſing the ſore with pledgits of baſilicon, 
and fine precipitate mix'd together. 5 

Or if the ulcer be not of a very old ſtanding, it may 
be cur d by the application of ægyptiacum, mix'd with 
bafilican, or turpentine ; but if it be of ſome continu- 
ance, and that probably the matter has, by lodging 
between the haof and coffin-bone, rotted the coffin-bone, 
or the tendons of the muſcles that paſs between that bone 

and the hoof z there is no way then to come at the ulcer, 


but by taking off all that is and rotten, either 
| under the hook, ar any other part of the foot; and to 
make way for your operation, you ought to raſp down 


ſome part of the hoof. Sometimes the uſe of the actual 
| cautery is N ES. <fns the rotten fleſh is cut away, 
[ pointing a hot iron pyramidically, and dreis the bone af - 
terwards with doffils of lint dipt in tinQture of myrrh, dreſ- 
ling the wound with the precipitate ointment as above. 


. Weed Woe -, W. Sf Wenn He 
CHAP. . 
Of foundering in the feet. 


HIS is an exceſſive pain in the feet, whereby the 
horſe, being ſcarcely able to touch the ground, 
draws himſelf in a heap, upon which account moſt peo- 
ple have conſtantly been of opinion, that a * 
- | is 


Cnar. LXXXVII. Of Foundring in the Feet. 383 


this condition muſt alſo be founder'd in his body, and 
his greaſe, molten, which immediately falling down- 
wards, cauſes that lameneſs; and therefore in their 
cure, have made applications to the back and loins, as 
well as the feet. But Mr. Snape, in his anatomy, has 
not only given the beſt account of this diſtemper, but 
has alſo pointed forth the true method of cure, which 
we ſhall inſert here for the reader's benefit and ſatisſac- 
tion. In deſcribing the coffin- bone, he has the follow- 
ing words : . h Hin „ 

« Tts ſubſtance is fungous or ſpongy, having innu- 
« merable little holes piercing through its ſides, for the 
e paſſage of the veſſels, as alſo very ſmall ſinus's, 
« whereunto are implanted the ends of the tendons of 
the muſcles that move the lower part of the leg and 
« foot, whoſe fibres being at any time affected, either 


« the horſe to have ſuch great pain in his feet, that he 
can ſcarce endure to tread; upon them, which lame- 
'© neſs we call a founder. Naw this diſtemper is ſo much 
«© the harder to cure, by: reaſon theſe fibres lie ſo fas 
* out of reach, moſt of them running on the upper 
* fide of the bone, betwixt it and the hoof, and not 
to its bottom; ſo that the hoof growing upon the 
© ſides, as the ſoal doth at the bottom, there is great 
hazard: but we ſhalt miſs! effecting a cure, if we 
* only pull the ſoal out, and do not cut part of the 
* hoof off alſo. This is not my bare opinion, but the 
experience of thoſe who have had good ſucceſs in 
** curing founder'd horſes, who, by raiſing the hoof 
_ © from the cronet, or top of it, to the very bottom, in 
* five or ſix places, until they have made the blood 
come, and then applying theſe remedies to thoſe 
places, have made thoſe horſes ſound, whom the 
* drawing out of their ſoals would not cure.“ 
Now it is very plain, when the infirmity lies in the 
tendinous fibres which are inſerted into'the upper part 
of the coffin-bone, it cannot readily; be removed by 
barely taking out the ſoal, as Mr. Snape has jultly * 
erved ; 
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tity of hogs-lard, pouring the mixture boiling hot upon 


A HORSE is ſaid to be' fatbated; when the ſoal 
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ſerved; and therefore the method he has laid down 
ought, in all obſtinate caſes, to be comply'd with as the 
moſt certain; and what, if rightly manag'd, may, for 
the moſt part, be attended with good ſucceſs ; and no. 
thing can be more properly apply d to the wounds made 
in the hoof, than tar, turpentine, and honey, melted 
together, with a fourth part of ſpirit of wine, ſoakins 
pledgits of clean hurds in this mixture, and laying them 
pretty warm upon the razures or chinks, omitting two 
days after the firſt dreſſing, continuing afterwards to 
make your applications every day, until the vacant 
ſpaces of the hoof are filled up. The ſame applications 
ought alſo to be made to the foal, covering the whole 
foot with flaxen cloths dipt in oil and vinegar beat to- 
gether, which may be faſten'd with a roller, or a petty 
on | | 


ut the preceeding method is only neceſſary in ob- 
ſtinate caſes, for many times the foundering is cur'd 
only by melting pitch and tar, with a ſufficient quan- 


the ſoal, and ſtuffing it up very carefully with hurds, 
and above them a piece of leather with ſplents. This 
is very good, but would be much more efficacious, if 
the ſoal was par'd ſomewhat thin, and half an ounce 
of camphire diſſolved in the mixture juſt as it comes 
RE 1 


C 
| CHAP. LXXXVIN. 
Of ſurbating, &c. _ 


* is worn, bruis'd, or ſpoil'd by any accident, as by 
bad ſhoeing, eſpeeially when they lie too flat on the 
foot, or when the horſe goes too long barefoot; as alſo 
by travelling in hard ways, or among dry hot ſand in 
hot weather, which dries the hoof, whereby the ſoal be- 
coming hard, preſſes upon the ſoft parts beneath it. If 
a horſe be furbated by bad ſhoeing, you may know the 
part that is affected by the thinneſs of the ſhoe where it 


preſſes moſt, and therefore it ought to be pair'd deepeſt 
1 LE: | in 


the 


alſo 


1d in 


be- 
If 


y the 


ere it 
epeſt 
in 


car. LXXXIX. Oy Retraits and Pricks, &c. 


in that part before another is ſet on; but if the ſlloe 


is not in the fault, it may be known he is ſurbated by 


bis continual hitching and moving; but by feeling his 
hoofs you may obſerve them both very hot and dry. 1 


The cure is very eaſy before it becomes attended 
with other accidents, and may be perform'd only by 


ſtopping up the feet with ox or cow's-dang and vinegar; 


ſome break a couple of new-laid eggs, and apply them 
raw to the ſoals, and then ſtop them up with ox or 
cw's-dung ; ſome uſe only hogs-greaſe boiling hot, and 
thicken'd with bran; and there are others who make 


uſe of vinegar and ſoot boil'd together; but nothing 
will be more efficacious, in caſe it be troubleſome, than 
firſt ſoftning the ſoal with the application of unctuous 


things, and after that pouring a mixture of boiling 
pitch and tar, &c, upon the ſoal, as directed in the pre- 
ceeding chapter, „ 
eee, 
-CHAE rx. 
Of retraits and pricks in the foot. 


NJ 2 THING cauſes more pain and erouble thap 


the accidents that happen to the feet by bad ſhoe- 
ing, or when ſharp ſplents or ſtubs, c. are ſtuck in 


the tender parts within the ſoal ; the reaſon. of which 
cannot be very difficult to any one who is acquainted 
with the foot of a horſe, which conſiſts of a bone that 
is very open and ſpongy ; and which, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd in a preceeding chapter, is full of little holes for 
the paſſage of veſſels, and ſeveral /inus's for the inſer- 
tion of the tendons of the muſcles, which compoſe moft 
of that ſubſtance which lies between it and the hoof; 
and therefore when once thoſe ſenſible parts are wounded 
by the above-mention'd or other Accidents, they turn 
to ulcers that are very difficult and hard to be cured, 
unleſs they be timely prevented, And that which alſo 
contributes greatly to this, is the diſpoſition of the hoof, 
which although it be a defence to the foot, yet as 
all the other parts are incloſed within it as in a box, 
the artiſt is thereby often at a loſs to find out the 

| TY true 
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true place where the grievance lies, for in all parts that 
are cover'd with fleſh, a tumor will ariſe outward] 
even though its cauſe be in the bone; but the hardneſs 
of the hoof hinders its elevation and ſwelling ; and as 
nature always makes her efforts in places that are weak 
and the leaſt capable of reſiſtance, ſo it is not uncom. 
mon to find a ſwelling and rottenneſs about the fruſh, 
or about the coronet, which is ſometimes accompanied 
with a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs and paſterns, 
when the cauſe is from a caries in the coffin- bone. 
Now it is very demonſtrable from what has been ſaid, 
that all ſuch effects may be produced by a prick of a 
nail, a ſtub, or a fleak, when it ſticks in thoſe tender 
ſenſible parts, though the firſt is ſeldom atended with 
any bad accident, excepting when the horſe's blood is 
diſtemper'd ; and all that is neceſſary, is only to draw 
the nail carefully out, and pour in a little oil of tur- 
pentine or ſpirit of wine into the orifice, or rather a 
little melted wax, leaving it without a nail for ſome 
days, and taking care not to ride the horſe into water. 
But if there be any fleak or piece of nail remaining 
in the quick, which may be known by examining the 
nail you have pull'd out, or by the continued pain, with 
a conſtant diſcharge of matter, you may introduce a 
piece of dry ſponge, made in form of a tent, with a 
thread drawn through the end of it ; this may be re- 
newed every day, paring the ſoal very thin over the 
orifice, that it may ſtretch and widen ; for by that 
means the fleak or piece of nail may becoine looſe, and 
have room to fall off with the matter. But if after all 
you find a continued lameneſs, and the matter that 
comes from the ſore thin and bloody, or yellow, viſcid 
and ſtinking, you may then reaſonably conclude there 
is an ulcer form'd either in the bone, or among the ſi- 
news; in that caſe it will be proper to take up the ſoal, 
and with a razor or fleam, make inciſions until you 
have got a full view of the bottom of the ſore, taking 
care not to wound the large ſinews, if poſſible, unleſs 
they be mortify'd and rotten ; you need only apply 
dry lint to the part, or lint dipt in ſpirit of turpentine 
for the firſt dreſſing, which needs not to be removed for 
two or three days, in which time the wound will be 


digeſted, and the blood turn'd te matter ; and if the 
| | coffin- 


* 
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Caay, XC. Of the running Fruſop. 


coffin-bone:be foul, you may ſcale-it by: the application 
of ſome cauſtick medicine, as the powder of ſublimate 
mix'd with honey, and ſpread on a pledgit,: or with ſpi- 
rit of vitriol; but the beſt way is to ſear it with a hot 
iron; and when the ſcales are fallen off, you need only 
dreſs it with pledgits dipt in tincture of myrth and aloes, 
until the bone is cover'd, laying pledgits over theſe dipt 
in a warm digeſtive of turpentine, honey, and ſpirit of 
wine, If any accident happens, as the putting forth of 
proud fleſh, &c. it may be kept down with ſuch re- 
medies as have been preſcribed in the cure of ulcers. 
To allay the heat and inflammation which often hap- 
pen on ſuch occaſions, you may charge the hoof with 
vinegar, bole, and the whites of eggs ; and if the an- 
ouiſh reaches higher, you may charge the leg and pa- 
ſtern with a mixture of wine-lees and vinegar, keeping 
the horſe all the while to moderate feeding. TIE 
hut if after all this the horſe continues lame, and 
that you find ſome difficulty to make a cure, you may 
readily ſuſpect the anguiſh of this has cauſed an ulcer- 
ation in ſome other part of the foot; the beſt way is 
to raze the hoof in ſeveral places, according to the 
method laid down in the forty-ſeventh chapter ; and 
when you have found the grieved part, you are to 
treat it as an ulcer, Ce. | 


FCC 
N 
Of the running fruſh. 


H E thruſh or fruſh is an impoſthume that ſome- 
times gathers in the frog, or a ſcabby and u}- 
cerous diſpoſition which cauſe it to fall off; it may be 
obſerved both by the eye, and by its ſmell. 
In order to the cure, you mult pare the foot with your 
buttreſs as near as you can, then wath the part with 
lime-water, or with vitriol- water; at leaſt when you 
perceive the itching gone, pour melted tar all over the 
frog, and keep the foot clean from dirt and filth, But 
when it has continued any time, or has been neglected 
Cc 2 fo 
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fo as to turn to à canker ; the following is the moſt ef 
K | 

& Take oil of vitriol, one ounce ; tinQure of myrrh, 
4 two ounces ; egyptiacum, half an _ mix theſe 
ether, and dreſs it every 4 . over it a 


« lit tow dipt in the ſame.” "its 


af e. ue. ue. 


e HAP. XCI. 
Of the crown=ſcab.. 


HIS proceeds from a malignant ſharp matter 
 - ouzing through the ſkin above the cronet or co- 
yonet, which frets off the hair, and hardens into a white 
mealy ſcab. In ſome horſes it is accompanied with a 
moiſture, and ſends forth a ſtinking matter, like the 
pains and watery ſores deſcrib'd in the 84th chapter. 
The cure is, firſt to ſcrape off the ſcabs gently, and 
afpevratdh' waſh the ſores with copperas or vitriol-water ; 
fome make uſe of ſpirits of wine, wherein tobacco has 
been infuſed, which often ſucceeds; others cure this 
ſcab by applying ſoap and ſalt; but if it be of an old 
ſtanding, and grown very obſtinate, the following plai- 


ſter will be of great uſe. 


Take rofin, half a pound; pitch, ſix ounees ; G 
5 turpentine, four ounces; verdegreaſe and brimſtone 
% in fine powder, of each three ounces: melt the pitch, 
* roſin, and turpentine, over a gentle fire, and then 
** {tir in your powders; if it be too hard, you may 
* ſoften it by adding a little more turpentine ; and if 


> you incorporate a ſmall quantity of quickſilver with 


« it, it will be fo much the more effectual. This muſt 


4 be ſpread on leather, and applied to the part, firſt 


« ſhaving away the fair, letting it he ſo long as it will 
« ſtick.” 


The hide may de /applied-ta the legs/and-pafterns, if 


the affection ſpreads above the cronet to thoſe parts, 


giving your horſe now and then a little antimony among 
his oats until he be cured. But if by reafon of this 
ſcab, the cronet becomes ulcerated, and ſome part of the 
brille be infected, as ſometimes falls out, you are to 

extirpate 


Cnan; a Y +» Of Figs. + 


extirpate all that is uſeleſs, and 15 50 up the fore, : as has 
been directed it in 2 the Cure of A Oc. 6 Tc 


© H A P. xcn. 
. 


HES E are ſpongy excreſcences which moſt com- EL 
monly grow out on the feet of ſuch horſes as are 
high and hollow, with large fleſhy heels ; they are Cau- 
ſed by all the common accidents that happen to the feet, 
as ſurbating, foundering, c. and oftentimes they are 3 
th conſequence of a long continued gourdineſs in the 1 
legs and paſterns. Their ſeat is, for the moſt part, at WM 
the top or ſide of the fruſh ; but when they are ſuffer'd - 
to grow old, or are dry'd up with ſtrong ointments, 
they take another courſe, and ſpread to the corner of 
as heel. They are, as moſt other excreſcences of that 
kind, bred and nouriſhed of the fame matter which 
ſuſtains and nouriſhes the ſinews and nervous b 85 
and are only to be cur'd by extirpation. 
„Therefore, if the figs be on the fide of the fruſh, pare 
away ſo much of the root as may give room to reach the 
ſore with a fleam or a lancet, then cut the ſoal about the 
| fig, and take them clean out, avoiding, as much as poſ- 
ſible; to wound the large blood; veſſels. Let your firſt 
drefling be made of dry hurds to flop the — and 
if it requires a ſtyptick remedy, conſult the fifty firſt 
chapter; two or three days thereafter, remove your 
dreſſing; and if any part of the excreſcence be leſt, you 
may deſtroy it by applying ptiacum ſpread on bolſters, 
or pledgits of hurds, mixing with every ounce of the faid 
ointment half a dram of arſenick, or corroſive ſublimate, 
enlarging or diminiſhing the quantity of the latter as you 
find your horſe able to bear it, or the circumſtances 'of . 
the ſore may require; and then heal up the ſore with a 
good digeſtive, and ſpirituous applications, C. 
But if the fig has its inſertion into the finewy or griſtly 
ſubſtances in thoſe parts, you muſt take up the ſoal; and 
if any part of the griſtle be corrupted, you may cut it 
off with a razor, or other ſharp inſtrument. If the bone 
be ulcerated and carious, you may touch it with a hot = 
iron, | | A 
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iron, and then dreſs it with pledgits dipt i in a tinQure of 
myrrh, aloes and frankincenſe, as has been directed in 
other caſes of the like nature, and alſo with warm tur- 
pentine, and honey of roſes, until the bone is covered; 
afterwards heal up the ſore with ſome good digeſtive, 


ef K CO, Gee . . ee 
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Of oof brittle, or too. fo oft. 


| H E 8 E. two: e are n prejudicial, as 
1 they are often the cauſe of a great many ill acci- 
dents in the feet. The ſoftneſs of the hoof may proceed 
from a humid moiſt conſtitution, from going in wet and 
marſhy grounds, or ftanding conſtantly on wet litter, or 
from any infirmity that may bring a too great moiſture 
into the feet, as a gourdineſs and ſwelling in the legs and 
paſterns, Sc. And from hence the reaſon of dry hoots 
may be eaſily underſtood, as it muſt come from a con- 
trary cauſe, viz. from ſtanding too dry, a dry and hot 
conſtitution, or from any infirmity depriving them of 
thee due nouriſhment. - 

If the hoofs be too dry, moſt greaſy and unctuous i re- 
mid are proper to ſoften them, as lard, ſheep's or ox 
ſuet, oil olive, or rather a mixture of theſe together, 
But they will be much the better, if they be made into 
the conliftence of a ſtiff ointment, by: adding galbanum, 
wax, olibanum, and ſuch like things. But an equal 
quantity of tar, tallow, and common honey incorporated 
together, will anſwer the end very effectually; eſpecially 
while there is no other accident beſides a bare hardneſs 
of the hoof. But if the horſe's hoofs be too moiſt, they 
may be bathed every day with warm vinegar, verjuice, 


copperas-water, and ſuch like; or with theſe boil pow- 


der of galls, and let the horſe Rand: dry, keeping him at 


the ſame: time to modreate feeding, and his hoofs will 
ſoon grow hard. | 


x 
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c H A P. XCIV. 
Of narrow heels, &c. 


HORSE that is hoof-bound, and has narrow 

heels, has the quarters of his foot narrower towards 
the ſhoe than the cronet; ſo that the ſoft ſubſtance be- 
tween the coffin and the hoof is prefſed upon, which 
cauſes the horſe to go lame. Sometimes the hoof preſſes 
on both quarters, but very often on the inſide only, being 
much weaker, and more eaſily bent than the other; and 
in ſome caſes, the whole hoof is ſhrunk on the upper 
part, that it makes a hollow circle under the cronet, 
preſſing ſo hard, that it intercepts the none that 
ſhould go to the foot. 

This imperfection proceeds ſometimes from a dryneſs 
of the hoof, but very often from ſtrait ſhoeing, and by. 
weakning the quarters of the hoof by paring them too 
deep; and ſometimes it is cauſed by foundring, and other 
accidents to which a horſe's feet are expos'd, 

The beſt method in all ſuch caſes is not to hollow che 
foot in ſhoeing, and to pare nothing out but what is foul 
or rotten : in caſe the foot be hard and dry, or inclina- 
ble to be rotten, they may be treated as in the preceed- 
ing chapter, avoiding all ſorts of webb'd ſhoes (which are 


commonly uſed by the farriers to widen them) but on. 


the contrary makes them more narrow, wires their heels, 
and dries or rots the frog. But if the hoof be fo tight 
bound all round the inſtep or cronet, fo that it turns the 
foot ſomewhat into the ſhape of a bell, it ought to be 
drawn down from the cronet almoſt to the toe, with a 
drawing knife, making ſeven or eight lines or razes 
through the hoof almoſt to the quick; afterwards keep 
it charg'd with pitch or roſin, till the lines are wore out 
with ſhoeing, | 
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Wen 
CHAP. XCV. 
Of a falſe quarter. 


A FALSE quarter is a reft or chink in the quarter 
of the hoof, from top to bottom; it happens ge. 


nerally on the inſide, that being the weakeſt and the 


thinneſt, and proceeds from the dryneſs of the hoof, but 
eſpecially when a horſe is ridden in dry, fandy, or ſtony 


ground, in hot weather, or in froſty weather, when the 
Ways are flinty and hard. It is likewiſe cauſed by bad 


ſhoeing, and all the other accidents whereby a horſe be- 
comes hoof- bound; for the narrowneſs of the heels, and 
brittleneſs of the quarters, continually expoſe a horſe to 


all the faid accidents. 


This accident is both dangerous and painful, for as of. 
ten as a horſe ſets his foot on the ground, the chink wi- 


dens; and when he lifts it up, the ſharp edges of the 


divided hoof wound the tender fleſh that covers the cof- 
fin bone, which is, for the moſt part, followed with blood, 
and it muſt of courſe be apt to render a horſe lame, as 
it is very difficult to form a re- union. | 

The uſual: method taken to remedy this imperfection, 
is by cutting off that part of the ſhoe which lies upon 
the chink, that it may be wholly uncovered ; then with 
x drawing iron to open the rift to the quick, filling it up 
in all parts with a rowel of hurds dipt in turpentine, 
wax, and ſheep's ſuet, molten together, renewing it eve- 


ry day until the ſeam is fill'd up; after it is clos'd. in the 
top, or upper part, it is uſual to draw the place betwixt 


the hoof and cronet, which, by ſoftening the hoof, and 
bringing a moiſture into it, cauſes it to grow the faſter, 
and ſhoot downwards. But there are ſome who ſear the 
cronet above the crack, without piercing the ſkin, juſt 
where the hoof begins ; and with. another iron ſear the 
chink about the middle of the hoof, which ſucceeds very 
well, if care be taken to keep the hoof moiſt with ap- 
plications of tar, honey, and greaſe, Some pour aqua 


Fortis into the rift when the pain is violent, to deaden the 


part, 
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V CHAP. XCV. | | Of a falſe Quarter. | 

part, making a border of wax on each fide, to hinder it 
from ſpoiling the reſt of the hoof ; and there are others 
who prepare a flat piece of wood, about an inch in 
breadth, but at the fame time ſo lender, that it will 
bend like a hoop, and of a ſufficient length to go twice 
round the hoof; and having firſt drawn the whole 
length of the cleft, they apply turpentine, pitch, and 
ſuet, molten together, to the ſore, and faſten the hoof 


wi with pieces of liſt or filletting, This is a contrivance 
1 to anſwer inſtead of bandage, to keep the chink united, 
ut and to prevent it from jarring when the foot is mov'd ; 
, which is indeed very reaſonable ; for the leaſt motion 
4 will be apt to diſcompoſe the tender ſubſtance that grows 
d up in the cleft, and cauſe impoſthumation, which will 
. again open the hoof, But I am of opinion, inftead of 
+ this troubleſome way, the following method will be 
0 found more eaſy and ſucceſsful. | 885 
Firſt draw the whole length of the cleft gently with 
I your drawing iron, then anoint the hoof with tar, ho- 
s ney, and ſuet, molten together, as directed; for nothing 
e can be more proper for the hoof; and lay a thin pled- 


5 git dipt in the ſame along the cleft; after this, take 

of rope-yarn, ſuch as the ſailors uſe, which is no other 
5 than hemp moiſten'd in melted pitch or tar, and ſpun 
looſe ; apply the yarn all down the hoof, beginning at 

the cronet, and deſcend downwards, one lay after ano- 

ther, as cloſe as the binding of the hoops of wine-caſks, 
laying a ſmooth pledgit of flax behind, to keep it from 
fretting the heel. This ſhould be opened once in three 
or four days, that the cleft may be dreſs'd; and to pre- 
vent any inconveniency that can happen by the opening, 
a thin ſtaple may be alſo contriv'd with points like horſe- 

ſhoe nails, caſt off obliquely, to take a ſlender hold, the 
plate of it croſſing the cleft where part of the ſhoe is 

cut off, and the nails coming out on each ſide of the 

cleft on the upper part, to be rivetted as the other nails. 
By this method, a cleft in any part of the hoof may be 
eaſily cur'd, if the horſe be not very old or diſeaſed. 
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4 4-6: H AP; NOVI. 
is | of caſting the hoof. 


_ | H E mm of wy hoof is occaſidh'd by Nicks ſtubs, 
foundering, ſurbating, or whatever accident may 
(Ä an impoſthumation into the foot, whereby the 


whole coffin of the hoof becomes looſen'd, and falls off 


from the bone; and ſometimes the coffin- bone, which 
is ſpongy and eaſily broke off, falls off in large peices 
along with the hoof; but this is a very deſperate caſe, 
ſince a perfect foot can never be form'd after fo great a 
loſs ; but a new hoof may be procur'd with care and pro- 
per applications, if the coffin-bone, &c. be not injur'd, 

The uſual method to procure a new hoof, is to apply 
to. the coffin, tar, turpentine, wax, oil, pitch, and ſuch 
things, melted together; then they make a boot of lea- 
ther with a ſtrong ſoal, to be lac'd faſt about the paſtern, 


bolſtering and ſtopping the foot with ſoft flax, that the 


tread may be eaſy, renewing the dreſſing every day un- 
til the new hoof grow. The boot is certainly very pro- 
per, but the ointment will not always be ſufficient to 
make a ſound and ſmooth hoof ; and therefore if the 
part grow fungous, which is very common, and, in a 
great meaſure, the cauſe of all the ill ſhape and une- 
venneſs of the new hoof, ſharper applications ought to 
be made uſe of; for which beer we recommend the 
folawing. :: 4 0506 1 
*© Take of roſin, half a pound; oil vlive, one pound: 

< difſolve the roſin in the oil over a gentle fire: take it 
** off, and when it begins to cool, add myrrh, aloes, 
9 maſtich, and olibanum in fine powder, of each two 
* ounces, and make it it into an ointment. 


CC 
cc 
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E 
4 


lake of this ointment and ægyptiacum equal parts: 
£6 


diſſolve them over the fire, and with pledgits foak'd © 


therein, dreſs the whole hoof ; and having made an 
eaſy bandage over it, return it into the boot. If the 
ointment be requir'd more powerful; you may add 
the powder of white vitriol or burnt allum, vi. two 


ounces s of either to a pound. of the ointment, with 


“ half 
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e half an ounce of orpiment, whereby. the A” 


e vreſery'd ſmooth, being dreſs'd once a day in the mann 
4 ner above directed. e 
It is the way of ſome . A they obſerve 1 
new hoof a growing, before the old one falls off, to pylll 
away the old one; but they ought never to be too gap 4 
unleſs ſome accident happen ta require its removal 
the old - hoof ſerves as a coyer and defence to the new 
one, and makes it grow the more ſmooth and even, as in 
a mould; and nature, for the moſt part, will caſt it of, 
of her own accord, as ſoon. as it becomes uſeleſs. 1 
knew a horſe in this condition that was turn'd out into 
a field, where there was a ſhade for him to. lie under; 
he Ry moſt part of the time his hoof was a growing, and 
had hay given him five or ſix times a day; and b fa-, | 
vouring his lame foot, the old hoof came off, and the ">, 
new one grew with very little aſfiſtance; and-although. . 
he was not young at that time, he afterwards. travelled, | 
and did very good ſer vice. 
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at the Ship in Pater Noſter- Row. 


2 4 HE Parrier's Diſpenſatory : in three parts, con- 


taining, 1. A deſcription of the medicinal ſim- 
ples, commonly'made uſe of in the diſeaſes of horſes, 
with their virtues and manner of operation, diftributed 
into proper claſſes, &c. 2. The preparations of ſimples, 
vegetables, animal, and mineral ; ; with an explanation of 
the moſt uſeful terms, both ih the chymicat and galeni- 


cal pharmacy. 3. A number of uſeful compoſitions 


and receipts, ſuited to the cure of all diſeaſes, never be- 
fore publiſhed ; as alſo thoſe of greateſt account from 
Solleyſell, Ruini, Blundevill, and other celebrated au- 
thors, digeſted under their proper heads of powders, 
balls, and drinks, ointments, charges, &c. The proper 
method of compounding and making them. With many 
uſeful obſervations and. improvements, tending to their 


5 right adminiſtration. To which is alſo added, a com- 


plete index of. all the medicines contain'd in the book, 

whether ſimple or compound, with a table of diſeaſes 

painting to the remedy proper in each malady. By 
M. Gibjon, author of the Farrier's New Guide, 


The true method of dieting. horſes. Containing many | 


curious and uſeful obſervations concerning their marks, 
colour and external ſhape ; their temper and inſtincts, 
and how they are to be governed, ſo as to prevent acci- 
dents and diſeaſes. The proper method of feeding ſuited 
to their age, ſtrength, and conſtitution ; wherein the 
pernicious cuſtoms which have obtain'd among many ig- 
norant grooms and other pretenders to horſemanſhip, 
are expoſed, and their errors carefully amended. Under 


which is likewiſe contain'd the right and proper exerciſe, 


neceſſary not only in the abovementioned reſpects, bur 
apply'd to the moſt uſual ſervices required of horſes, 
whether thoſe for travelling and labour, thoſe for the 
manage, or «thoſe for pleaſure, As alſo obſervations 
concerning the right ordering of troop-horſes, with a 
diſcourſe of feeding, founded on the Duke of New- 
caſtles ſhort method; very neceſſary for the improving 
our breed, and railing a beautiful and uſeful race of 
horſes. By the ſame author, 
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